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- From the point of view d a spiritual life, it 1s not -what 
you do that matters most, bct the way in which it ts done and 
the consciousness you put mte it. Remember always the Divine 
and all you do will be aa cxpression of the Divine Presence. 

.When ail your actions are consecrated to the Divine, there 
xil] be no longer activities hat are superior and activities 


Chat are inferior; all will have an equal importance— the 
value given them by the zorsecration. 
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ADNIENT 


The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves ^. 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the light, the power, the bliss, 
the freedom, the widen-ss, the heights of knowledge, . " 
the seas of Ananda. '- -. - -- Sri Aurobindo, 


EDITORIALS 
LONE T2 THE LONE 


qum s quintessence of spiritualite is said to consist in, as has bes des- 

cribed in the famous phrasz of the Alexandrine mystic -philosopher 
. Plotinus, the flight of the lone to -*e lone. God is a solitary and the other 
solitary is the soul: so when one sCitary mingles with the supreme solitary, 
‘the result is utter solitariness, which is spirituality at its apex, its 
highest height. The world, in this view, is an excrescence, an épipheno- 
menon—Illusion, Maya. God is the transcendent Reality, above and beyond 
all manifestation, ‘negating all multiplicities and relativities of creation: 
He is indivisible, single, absolute snity—ekamevadwitiyam, kevalam—neha 
‘nanasti kinchana. The human beng too is not in reality the individual 
person bounded within a body, li and mind formation, standing in reci- 
-procal relations with such other >rmations; his inner core of truth and 
substance is a unitary centre of consciousness—angushthamatra purusha— 
which is aloof and apart from hi: apparent and assumed personality and 
has no dealings with such persorzlities. God has no wpadhi, phenomenal 
qualification, neither bhs the soul-»f man. Therefore in his spiritual aspi- 
ration, man has to divest himself of all the outer growths that cover and 
bury his soul: with the clear uninized vision of his pure soul he has to look 
: straight into the face of the Divine-Transcendent, shredded too of its cosmig 
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 vésture, and rise from the station of ignorance, this level ground of clay to 

which it is pinned, and soar and fly and merge into the pure reality of the 
pure Spirit. Therefore it is said, naked we come into the vale of tears and. 
naked we have to go back to our home. Or in terms of another imagery, 
it is the pure pouring into the pure, the full mixing into the full. 

Some mystics and philosophers. recently come into vogue (inspired or 
encouraged by the Christian ‘or the Buddhist way of Realisation) have 
emphasised this outlook. But it has also been counterbalanced by another 


way of spiritual growth and fulfilment: we may call it the modern way, for . 


it has been a pronounced charac-eristic of the modern consciousness. We 
referred in our previous number to the Existentialist who has attracted so 
much attention in these days, the linchpin of whose philosophy is the value 
of the individual person, especially the individual personal in relation to 


.- each other. Kierkegaard, the Denish mystic, from whom this school is 


supposed to originate, speaks of the Absolute as the Single One that excludes 
^ and annuls all “others”, the crowd. He lays especial emphasis upon complete 
solitariness and- total renunciation as the véry condition, sine qua non, of the 
§oul’s spiritual journey and yet characterises the singleness of the one in 
terms that make of it an essential whole, an integer. Man must isolate 
himself from his phenomenal bzing, certainly—as the neti neti formula 
enjoins—but also he must first find or become his real self, realise his true 


- `. individuality before he can reach God, the Divine Self, identify himself 


"with the Transcendent. It.is orly a freely and truly formed individual 
being that can give itself to the Divine or become one with it. This true 
individuality is indeed a solitary being away and apart from the crowd of 
personalities that surround it—it has been called by the Indian mystics, 
the Purusha in the heart, no bigzer than the thumb, the Dwarf Godhead 
 (Vamana). 
When one is a member of the crowd, he has no personality or individuality, 
"e i is an amorphous mass, moviag helplessly in the current of life, driven 
by -Nature-force as it pleases her: spiritual life begins by withdrawing oneself 
from this flow of Ignorance and building up or taking cognizance of one’s 
true person and being. When one possesses oneself integrally, is settled 
` in the armature of one's spirit self, he has most naturally turned.away from _ 
the inferior personalities of his own being and the comradeship also of 
people in bondage and ignorance. But then one need not stop at this purely 
negative poisé: one can move up and arrive at a pesitive status, a new revalua- 
' fion and reaffirmation. For when the divine selfhood is attained, one is no 
longer sole or solitary. Indeed, the solitariness or loneliness that is attributed 
to the = Status is a humar way of viewing the experience: that is the 
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impression left.on the normal minc consciousness when the Purusha soars 
out of it, upwards from the life of the world to the life of the Spirit. But 
the soul, the true spiritual being in the individual, is not and cannot be an 
isolated entity; the nature of the spirxual consciousness is first transcendence, 
no doubt, transcendence of the merely temporal and ephemeral, but it is 
also universalisation, that is to say, -he cosmic realisation that bas its classic 
expression in the famous mantra c? the Gita, he who sees himself in other 
selves and other selves in his own sel}. In that status “own” and “other” are . 
not distinct or contrary things, but aspects of the one and the same reality, 
different stresses in one rhythm. 
. The flight then represents the feedom, the movement in height of the 
soul; but there is also the other, the horizontal movement leading to expan- 
siveness and comprehension. One is transcendental, the other global or 
cosmic. First we have to reject, seject the false formations one by one 
(sheath by sheath, as it is described in the Upanishads) and arrive at the 
purest ‘core of truth. and reality; out again we have to come back, take 
up a new, the true formation. Whzt was renounced has to be reintegrated 
in the divine becoming. While we ere in Ignorance, our relations with men 
, and the world are false and ignorant, but once we attain our true self, we 
find the same self in men and things ang: we have no more revulsion for 
them—tato na oifigupsate. | 


PROF. DAS AND KNOWLEDGE BY IDENTITY* 


Sri Aurobindo says, knowledge—=rue knowledge—comes always by iden= 
. fity,i.e., when you are identified with the object, when the knower and the 
known are one. He further adds tha: even ordinary knowledge, sense-percep- 
tion, comes in fact by that way, aEhough it may look otherwise, viz., as a 
process of logical induction or decuction or both. When I am angry, he 
illustrates, I know I am angry because I become anger or when I know I 
am existent, it is because I am one with my existence. i 

Prof. Das seeks to controvert the >osition. He says, when. there is complete | 
identity there is no knowledge. If I am wholly one with the object, I get 
merged and lost in it. When I beceme a thing, I no longer know the thing. 
[£f I know a thing, it means the th: ng is separate from me, in front of me; 
the relation of subject-object is tle very essence, the sine qua non of. all 

knowledge. Taking up the illustr.tiotl, Prof. Das says: If I know I am 
' angry, it clearly shows that I and*my anger are separate entities; similarly, 

I know I exist, it too shows that I am separate, partially at least, from my 
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existence, that is to say, as knower transcendent to the object known. In 
knowing there cannot thus be comolete identity. 

Prof. Das evidently holds the orthodox, rather rigid, Sankhya position, 
viz. the Purusha or witness is always separate from Prakriti, its’ object. 
But after all this is only a scandpoint, there are other standpoints equally 
valid and more comprehensive. Sri Aurobindo holds in this respect what 
may be generically called the Vedantic position where the basic epistemo- 
logical principle is that the knower and the known (jnaía and jneya) are 
fused together in knowledge (jnara). One Vedantic line, it is true however, 
seems to arrive at a different conclusion, for thus it is asserted, where there 
is absolute identity, who is it that sees or knows or what is it that is seen or 
known! But this is only one aspeci of the phenomenon. 

When the Upanishad says, one who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, 
does it not mean that the very condition of knowing Brahman is-to become 
it? Indeed, there is no contradiction or incommensurability between knowing 
and becoming, between (what is termed by the mystic as) Knowledge and 
Realisation. Consciousness has a twofold power, Sri Aurobindo says: the 
power of apprehension and the power of comprehension—prajnana and 
vijnana. Prajnana, the apprehending consciousness, sets the object in 
front, away and separate from itself and contemplates it: Vijnana, the com- 
prehending consciousness, on the other hand, comprehends, embraces the 
object within itself, as part of its own being. The two are not distinct or 
incompatible movements, they ga together and form one single movement 
of consciousness. It is the mind, the reason. that makes the separation; 
it is not possible for the mind 20 view two “things simultaneously.. It is 
because of this incapacity of the mind, married to its logic of the finite, that 
Sri Aurobindo points out the way of correcting it by a higher supramental 
power which operates in a globa. way. 

. Let us go back to our illustration. I am angry means both I am anger and 


I know I have anger. It is true in fact and. experience. Similarly I am - 


(existent) means both I am existence and ‘I know I am existent. The tran- 
scendence of the subject (of whica Prof. Das speaks)is nothing but the 
poise of the consciousness as the apprehending Purusha: it. does not negate 
or exclude ideniification, which is another arm of a biune process. The 
two are complementary to each other. Also Purusha and Prakriti are not 
contradictories, not mutually exclasive; they are dual aspects or dispositions 
of the same consciousness or seli-conscjous reality* Consciousness involved 
‘and lost to itself and in itself is Frakriti, consciousness evolved and looking 
Qut at itself is Purusha. I am aware of myself and I am myself are 
two ways of sdying the same thing. We imagine Shakespeare expressed 
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the experience graphically and poetically when he made -his character 
say: 


"Richard loves Richard, that is I am I". 


^ In seeking to disvalué the principle of identity as a fundamental element 
in knowing, Prof. Das brings in to witness on his side the logical copula: 
Some logicians, of course, assert a parallelism if not identity between the 
laws of thought and the laws of language, language being conceived as the 
very image—a photograph—of thought. But the truth of the matter is that 
it is and it is not so, as in many other things. However, here when it 
is stated that the copula disjoining the subject and the predicate is the very 
pattern of all process of knowledge, one mistakes, we are afraid, a scheme 
or a formula, for the thing itself, a way of understanding a fact for the fact 
itself. Such a formula for understanding, however it may be valid for more 
or less analytical languages, those of later growth, need not and did not have 
the same propriety. in respect of other older languages. We know the evolu- 
tion of language has been in the direction of more and more disjunction of 
its component limbs even like the progression of the human mind and intel- 
lect. The modern analytical languages with their army of independent. 
prepositions have taken the place of the classical languages which were 
predominantly inflexional. The Greek and Latin started the independent 
prepositional forms in the form of a fundamentally inflexional structure. 
Stll further back, in Sanskrit for example, the inflexional form reigns 
supreme. Prefixes and affixes served the role of prepositions. And if we move 
further backward, the synthetic movement is so complete that the logical 
‘components (the subject, the copula, the predicate) are fused together into 
one symbol (the chinese ideogram). We are here nearer to the original 
' nature and pattern of knowledge—a single homogeneous movement of 
apperception. There is no sanctity or absoluteness in the logical disposition 
of thought structure; the Aristotelian makes it a triplicity, the Indian Nyaya 
would extend the dissection to five or seven limbs. But whatever the logical 
presentation, the original psychological movemient is a single indivisible 
élan—and the Vedantic fusion of the knower, the iawnder and the known 
in identity remains the. fundamental fact. 


THE ‘PLACE OF REASON 


Another point in Sri Aurobindo’s view of consciousness which troubles 
Prof. Das is about the exact nature and function of Reason. -For -while 
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on one side Sri Aurobindo never seems to be tired of pointing out the. 
inherent incapacity of Reason—in the good company of the ancient 
Rishis—as an instrument for the discovery or realisation of the Absolute 
or the integral Reality,-he asserts, on the other hand, almost in the same 
breath as it were, that mind can have some idea or conception of what is 
beyond it, which it so often vainly strives to seize or represent. Evidently, 
the rationalist logic fails to hold together the two ends, as it is further seen 
in Prof. Das's failure to perceive any distinction between types or grada- 
tions of “thinking”. t He thinks thet just as a philosopher thinks, or a cabman 
thinks or an animal thinks, all must think in the same way and through the 
same function of the' same organ: either there is thinking (thinking proper, 
of one particular kind) or there is no thinking. That Nature consists of a 
graduated scale in every line o7 its movements, and that the gradations 
shade off into each other—not only so but that each scale or principle may 
contain within itself all the others*—is a phenomenon which. runs 
contrary to the “either this cr that" or “‘no-overlapping” principle.. 
 Jike the colour blind for whom things are either black or white. In the 
- global outlook, however, we do -not stand in the relation of division, sepa- 
ration, mutual exclusiveness. There is a consciousness in which all contra- 
ries find a harmonising truth and rhythm. 

In Sri Aurobindo Reason and Intuition possess a dual relation of mutual - 
negation and mutual affirmation, of exclusiveness and inclusiveness, as 
indeed is the relation of Brahmen and the World. One negates the other 
in the,sphere of ignorance but m knowledge one affirms the other. That 
is to say, Reason or mental logic, so long as it is dominated by the senses; 
by the external impressions from things and by its analytic or exclusively 
separative method of procedure, is a denial of Intuition and a bar to spiri- 
tual experience. But ‘Reason can be purified, relieved of its dross, illu- 
mined (sambuddha)—sublimated and uplifted—then it comes to its own, 
becomes what it really is and should. be—a frame to give body to what i is 
beyond and unembodied, a mi-ror in conceptual terms what is supra- .' 


1 Calcutta Review, Janus 1949. 

* Thus, take the principles of Matter, life and mind. They are separate and distinct 
from one point of view—the logical end practical. But life came out of matter, and then 
mind out of life-——that is the evolutionary conception. In other words mattershades off 
into life, there is a point where it is didiquit to say whether it is matter or life; similarly 
there is a point where life shades off into mind, where fuii and life are fused together. 
SUC cun further say thar n meter there dy a fe and there is a mind, and in life there is a 
matter and mind and in mind too thece is a matter and a life. But these facts of Nature 
are disconcerting to the one-track of te logical philosopher and make the confusion worse 
confounded for bim. 
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conceptual. It loses its hard rigidity and becomes supple, loses its obscurity, 
density and becomes transparent: it attains a new rhythm and gait and capa- 
city. Many of the Upanishadic martras, a good part of the Gita, do that. 
And Sri Aurobindo's own expositior. is a miracle in that style. "Reason was 
a helper, Reason is the bar"—and, we can add, Reason will again be an 
aid. The world as it is is anything kut Divine; and yet it is nothing but the 
Divine essentially and fundamentaly; it can and will attain the divine 
figure apparently and externally toc. Even so mU regard to man's mind . 
and reason and all his other limbs 
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Peace in the 25858] cells leads first to health and then 
to transformation. 


+ * + 

Advance on the way with peace in the physical being as 
your ground and simple sinc. rity as your means, and sooner 
or later your are bound te reach Identification with the 
Divine Consciousness. 


x. * $ 


Surrender to the Divine and integral transformation ‘are 
the two great steps leading -o the new perfect creation. 


* * c * 
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HERE AND NOW 
WU HY. Soul, look ever ahead to the unborn gods? - ` 
The flute of the future can pour its goldenest honey 
Even now if the ear is tuned to the inmost hush. 
'The ecstatic end is each instant: here on thy brow 
Sit all the epiphanies. Lustres that gather 
Today are no flowerless path to paradise, 
But a music and mystery hiding every heaven 
Washed by the secret waves of prophecy. 
Lovely the rainbowed horizon, the shimmering heart 
Of the dreaming distance, but to live afar 
Is blindness toward the deeps of wine within!... 


Leaping below to unbottomed bliss, the gap 

Twixt throb and aching throb of the pulse of life 
Crypts in a Calm that is mother of the worlds 

The whole future's farness of the unblown rose! 
Vast over thee the noon is everywhere: 

An upward tunnel opens through fhe sun 

To expanses that have never known a name 

Nor broken with the faintest gossamer wing. 

All the great Gods are waiting thy finger flames 

To rise and reach and taste with ten white tongues. 


^ Straight runs the shaft of the flawless infinite hour 


From pinnacle to abyss in a sheathéd Now. 
O the dark waste of this sweet pillar of gold, 


. À crystal python vertically hung 


From burning mouth to burning tail, with a — 
Plunging like groove on groove through endless light! 
Timeless is the nectar laughing in that jar 

Moment by moment: if never hast thou seen 

That fullness in thy form, barren thy life 

And a wide mirage the call of coming dawns . 


* 
. . 
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nition. of its importance. It is in this connection that the encouragement 
of sports and associations for.athletics and all activities of this kind would 
be an incalculable assistance. A generalisation of the hebit of taking part 
in such exercises in childhood and youth and early manhood would help 
greatly towards the creation of physically fit and energetic people. | 

: But of a higher import.than the foundation, however necessary, of health; 
strength and fitness of the body is the development of discipline and morale: 
and sound and strong character towards which these ectivities can help. 
There are many sports which are of the utmost value towards this end, 
because they help to form and even necessitate the qualities of courage, 
hardihood, energetic action and initiative or call for skill, steadiness of 
will or rapid decision and’ action, the perception of whet is to be done in 
an emergency and dexterity in doing it. One development of the utmost 
‘value.is the awakening of the éssential and instinctive body consciousness 
which can see and do what is necessary without any indication from men- 
~ tal thought and which is equivalent in the body to swift insight in the mind 
and spontaneous and rapid decision in the will. One may add the for- 
mation of a capacity for harmonious and right movements of the body, 
especially in a combined action, economic of physical effort and discouraging 
. waste of energy, which result from such exercises as marches or drill and 
which displace the loose and straggling, the inharmonious or disorderly 
or wasteful movements common to the untrained individual body. Another 
invaluable result of these activities is the growth of what has been called 
the sporting spirit. That includes good humour and tolerance and con- 
sideration for all, a right attitude and friendliness to competitors and rivals, 
self-control and scrupulous observance of the laws of the game, fair play . 
. and avoidance of the use of foul means, an equal acceptance of victory. 
or defeat without bad humour, resentment or ill-will towards successful 
. competitors, loyal acceptance of the decisions of the appointed judge, 
 umpire or referee. These qual:ties have their value for life in general and 
not only for sport, but the help that sport can give to their development. 
is direct. and invaluable. If they could be made more common not only . 
in the life of the individual but in the national life and in the international 
where at the present day the opposite. tendencies have become too ram- 
pant, existence in this troubled world of ours would be smoother and might 
open to a greater chance of concord and amity*of which it stands very much 
in need. More important still is the custom. of discipline, obedience, 
order, habit of team-work, which certain games necessitate. For, without 
them success is uncertain or impossible. Innumerable are the activities - 
jn life, especially in national life, in which leadership and obedience t9 
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leadership in combined action are necessary for success, victory in com- 
bat or fulfilment of a purpose. The role of the leader, the captain, the 
power and skill of his leadership, his ability to command the confidence 
and.ready obedience of his followers is of the utmost importance in all 
kinds of combined action or enterprise; but few can develop these things 
without having learnt themselves to obey and to act as one mind or as one 
body with others. This strictness of training, this habit of discipline and 
obedience is not inconsistent with individual freedom; it is often the neces- 
sary condition for its right use, just as order is not inconsistent with liberty 
but rather the condition for the right use of liberty and even for its pre- 
servation and survival. In all kinds of concerted action this rule is indis- 
pensable: orchestration becomes necessary and. there could be no success 
for an orchestra in which individual musicians played according to their 
own fancy and refused to follow the- indications of the conductor. In 
spiritual things also the same rule holds; a sadhak who disregarded the 
guidance of the Guru and preferred the untrained mspirations of the novice 
could hardly escape the stumbles or even the disasters which so often lie 
thick around the ‘path to spiritual realisation. I need not enumerate the 
other benefits which can be drawn from the training that sport can give 
or dwell on their use in the national life; what I have said is sufficient: At 
any rate; in schools like ours arid in universities sports have now a recog- 

nised and indispensable place; for even a highest and completest education 
of the mind is not enough without the education of the body. Where the 
qualities I have enumerated are absent or insufficiently. present, a strong 
individual will or a national will may build them up, but the aid given by 
sports to their development is direct and in no way negligible. This would 
be a sufficient reason for the attention given to them in our Ashram, though 
there are others which I need not mention here. I am concerned here 
with their importance and the necessity of the qualities they create or sti- 
mulate for our national life. The nation which possesses them in the high- 
est degree is likely to be the strongest for victory, success and greatness, 
but also for the contribution it can make towards the bringing about of 
unity and a more harmonious world order towards which we look as our 
hope for humanity's future. 


"December 30, 1948 | : a BÀ SRI AUROBINDO - 
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Brpvcep to the bareness of the essential ideas, these are the princi- 
pal lines upon which the structure ‘of Indian civilisation was founded; 

they constitute the power of its conception of life. I do not think it can 
‘be said that there is an inferiority’ i in them to any human culture or any 
human conception, of life that has ever held sway over the mind of maù 
in historic times. There is nothing that can “be said to discourage life and 
its flowering or deprive it of impetus and elevation and great motive, but, 
on the contrary, a full and frank recognition and examination of the whole 
of human existence in all its range and power and variety, a clear and wise 
and noble idea for its right government and ideal tendency, a magnifi- 
cent call to a highest possible greatness and perfection. These are the 
serious uses of culture, the things that raise the life of man above a crude, 
primitive barbarism, and if a civilisation is to be judged by the power of 
its ideas, their power for these great uses, Indian civilisation was inferior 
to none. I will not say that it was absolutely complete,—that can be 
alleged of no past or present cultural idea or system; man is inwardly an 
infinite being, in his mind and life he is continually growing, with what- 
ever stumblings and long relapses, and he cannot be permanently bound 
in any one system of ideas or frame of living. His structures are incom- 
plete and provisional; even, those which seem the most comprehensive 
lose their force to stand and gre convicted by time of insufficiency. But ` 
this at least can be said of the Indian idea that it seized with a remarkable 
‘depth and comprehensiveness upon the main truths and needs of the whole 
human being, his mind and life and body, his artistic and ethical and in- 
tellectual being, his soul and spirit, and gave them a subtle and liberal, 
a profoundly large and high ard wise, a sympathetic and yet a nobly ar- 
duous direction. More cannot be said for any past or existing civilisation. 
But besides the governing and inspiring ideas there must be in any cul- 
ture aiming at completeness e harmony of forms and rhythms, a mould 
into which the ideas and the life can run. Hgre we must be prepared for 
a lesser perfection, a greater incompletenesse And the reason is that the 
spirit is vaster than its ideas, the ideas larger than their forms, moulds 


* Reprinted from The Arye, Vol, V, 
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and rhythms. Form has a certain fizity which limits; no form can exhaust. 
or fully give the potentialities of the ideas that gave it birth; that is the 
' secret of their need of mutation. Tze idea itself is only a partial expres- 
sion of the spirit; it has to become more supple, to fill itself out with other 
views, to rise and broaden to new gpplications, often to lose itself in up- 
lifting transformations of its own meaning into vaster significances or fuse 
itself into new and richer syntheses. In the history of all great cultures: 
. we find a passage through three per-ods, a period of large and loose for- 
mation, a period in which we see £= fixing of forms, moulds, rhythms, a 
period of superannuation, decay, disintegration. This last stage is the 
crisis in the life of a civilisation; if i cannot transform itself, it enters into 
a slow lingering decline or else collapses in a death agony brought about by 
the rapid impact of stronger-arid nore immediately living, though not 
necessarily greater or truer, powers c- formations; but if it is able to shake 
itself free of limiting forms, to renovate its ideas, to give a new scope to its: 
spirit, to understand, master and assamilate novel growths and necessities, 
then there is a rebirth, a true renascer—e, a' fresh lease of life and expansion. 
Indian civilisation went in a large znd leisurely manner through all these 
stages. Its first period was that of £ great spiritual outflowering in which 
the forms were supple, flexible, fr=ly responsive to its essential spirit; 
that passed into an age of strong imtellectuality fixing itself into distinct, . 
sufficiently complex, but largely -reated and still..supple forms and 
rhythms. ‘Then came a period of rich 7 crystallised fixity, of crises met partly - 

by a change of ideas and modification of forms; but the hard binding of 
forms triumphed and a decline of the spirit, a stagnation of living force, a 
progressive decay of the outward structure set in, accompanied ang hastened 
by the impact of other cultures. Teday we are in the midst of a violent 
crisis, which began by the threat of 1 death and destruction of the culture, 
but is now uplifted by the strong hoz of a great revival, transmutation and 
renascence. If we would understand the essential spirit of Indian civilisation, 
we: must go back to the earliest -eriod of the Vedas and Upanishads. - 
If we would study the fixed forme of its spirit, the thing it eventually 
realised as the basic rhythm of its 17e, we have to look with an observing 
eye at the later middle period .of the Shastras and the classic writings 
. and sciences and philosophies.. If xe would discover its limitations, the 
points at which it stopped short anc failed to develop its whole spirit and 
the directions it must follow in. its zransmutation, "we have to consider its 
period of decline and crisis ‘of renaszence. None of these can be cut clean 
apart from each other, for what developed in one period is already 
forecast and begun in the age tha- preceded it, but still on a certain 
$ a 
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— large and imprecise scale we can make these distinctions. At present we 
are only concerned with the developed forms and the principal rhythms. 
. The problem which Indian criture had to solve was that of a firm out- 


| ward basis on which to found the practical development of its spirit and 
- idea in lifé,—how to take the natural life of man and, while allowing it 


sufficient scope and freedom and variety, yet to subject it to a law, canon, 
dharma, a law of function, a law of type, a law of each human tendency, 
a law too of highest ideal intention, and again to point that dharma towards : 


its own exceeding by the fulfilment and cessation of its disciplinary pur-. 


pose in the secure freedom of a spiritual living. From an early stage it 
seized upon a double idea for its own guidance which it threw into a basic ` 
system of the individual life in the frame of the society; this was the double 
order of the chaturvarnya, the system of the four classes, and the Ashramas, 
the four stages-of the develozing life. The ancient Chaturvarnya must 
not be judged by its later disintegrated degeneration and gross meaningless 
parody, the caste system, neither was it precisely the system of the classes 
which we find in other civilisetions, the priesthood, nobility, merchant- - 
: class and serfs or labourers. It may have had outwardly the same starting- 
point, but it was given a very different significance. 

The Indian idea was that mzn falls by his nature into four types, the 


^ man of learning and knowledge, the man of power and action, the econo- 


mic man, producer and wealtt-getter,—these were the twice-born, who 
received the initiation,—and the more undeveloped type of the mere 
unintellectual worker, the man “it only for unskilled labour. and menial 
service, Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Shudra. The economical order of 
society was cast in this form; the Brahmin class was called upon to give the 
community its priests, thinkers, men of létters, legists, scholars, religious 
leaders and guides, the, Kshatrtya its kings, warriors, governors and ad- 
ministrators, the Vaishya its merchants, producers, agriculturists, crafts- 
men, artisans, the Shudra its menials and servants. So far there was nothing 
very peculiar in this system except the supreme position given to religion, 


. thought and learning, and that even may be paralleled from certain other 


early civilisations. The Indian idea in its purity fixed indeed the status of 


a man in this order not by his Firth, but by his naturé and capacities, and 


if this rule had been strictly held to, that would have been a very marked 
element of distinctness and superiority. But to order the society upon this . 
finer psychological basis would Fave been in those times a difficult thing, — 
for'even at the best, society being always something. of a machine, gravi- 
tates towards the material sign and standard,—and we find that in practice 
birth became the basis of the Varna. At no time was the adherence to the 
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economic rule quite absolute; the easly ages show a considerable flexibility 
which was not quite lost in the process of complex crystallisation, and even 
in the greater rigidity of the caste system there has béen in practice a con- 
fusion of economic functions. The vitality of a vigoruous community 
cannot obey at every point the indications of a cut pattern and tradition. 
The material side of an idea or system has too always its weaknesses, and 
the defect of such systems is that they stiffen into a fixed hierarchy which 
. cannot maintain permanently its purty or its utility, but becomes a soul- 

less form and prolongs itself in a sta.e of corruption or degeneracy or op- 
pressive formalism when the uses tha. justified it are no longer in existence . 
. or can no longer be made consistent w-th the developing needs of the growth - 
'of humanity. Indian society did not sescape this general law; it was over- 
taken by these deficiencies, lost the rue sense of the thing with which it 
Set out, degenerated into a chaos of castes and developed evils which we 
. are now much embarrassed to elimmate: But it was a well-devised and 
necessary scheme in its time, it gave the community the firm and nobly 
_ built stability it needed for the securi-y of.its cultural development and, as - 
interpreted by the Indian genius, it became a greater thing than an eco- 

nomical, political and social mechanism. 
^ . The real greatness of the Indian s=stem of the four Varnas did not lie 
‘ in its well-ordered division of econom=al function; it consisted i in the ethical 
and spiritual contents which the thinkers and builders of the society poured 
into these forms. They started with- the idea of the intellectual, ethical . 
and spiritual growth of the individud as the principal need of humanity; 
society as its necessary framework and its system of relations. A secure 
place had to be found for him ir the community from which he 
- could serve these relations, maintain end pay all his debt to the society and 


- proceed to his self-development with the best possible help from the com- .. 


munal life. ‘This place they conceived_as one provided for him by the indi- 
cations of his capacity, temperament aad nature. Birth was taken in practice | 
as the first test; the heredity was of a igh importance; it was taken even in 
later thought as a sign of the nature and the needed surroundings which 
the individual had prepared for him elf by his past soul-development in 
former existences. But birth was not considered as the sole test of Varna. 
The intellectual capacity, the turn ofthe temperament, the ethical nature, 
the spiritual elevation were the important things. A rule of the family 
living, of individual observance and’ elf-training, of upbringing and edu- 
- cation was: provided which was intended to bring out these essential things. 
They trained the individual i in the ca»acities, habits, attainments, sense of - 
' honour -and duty Hee for the pu of his onpuon in life; they 
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‘equipped him with the science ofthe thing he had to do, the best way to 
succeed. in it as an interest, artha- they fitted him to attain to the highest 
rule, canon, recognised perfection of the activity suited to his capacity, 
whether economical, political, saeerdotal, literary, scholastic or whatever 
else it might be; even the most despised pursuits had their education, their 
Jaw and canon, their ambition of saccess, their dignity of a standard of per- 
fection, and became in a certan degree a means of self-finding and 
ordered self-satisfaction. And in ačdition there were the general accomplish- 
ments, sciences, arts, graces of life, which satisfied the intellectual, aesthetic 
and hedenistic powers of the beinz; they were many, various, taught with 
 minuteness, thoroughness and suttlety and available to all men of culture. 
- But while all this was providec for, the spirit of Indian culture said to 
the individual: “This is only the substructure, of a pressing importance 
indeed, but still not the last and zreatest thing; when you have paid your | 
. debt to society, filled well and acmirably.your place in its life, helped its 
maintenance and continuity and taken from it your legitimate and desired 
satisfactions, there still remains the greatest thing of all, your own self, 
the inner you, the sou] which :s 1 portion of or one with the eternal and 
universal Being. This you have to-find, and from the place I have provided 
for-you in life and by this training: you can find it; for to each Varna I have 
supplied its highest ideal of marhcnd, the highest way of which your nature 
is capable. By directing your life and nature in its own law of being, its Swa- 
dharma, towards that perfection -you can grow into the ideal universal . 
nature which is nearest to tke mature of Divinity. That is the greater 
real object before you. For from mat basis you can by the liberating know- 
ledge which leads to the spiritum release, moksha, grow out: of all these 
limitations in which you are being trained, grow through the fulfilled Dharma 
and beyond it into the eternity of ~our self, the fullness, freedom, greatness,- 
bliss of the immortal spirit that each man is behind the veils of his nature. 
When you have done that you are free; then you have gone beyond all the 
Dharmas; then you are a universal soul, one with all existence, and can 
either act in that divine liberty fcz the good of all living things or turn to 
enjoy in solitude the bliss of etemity.” Thus-the whole system of society; 
founded on the four Varnas, was -nade a harmonious means for the eleya- 
tion and progress of the soul in -nan from the natural pursuit of interest 
and desire to the perfection of the Jaw of his nature, Dharma, and from that 
to the highest. spiritual freedem: His end in’ life. was this self-realisation - 
of his own immortal, infinite ard 2ternal being. mE 
. But the Indian system did rot entirely leave this growth to the 
individual's unaided inner initatiwe; it gave him a framework, a scale and - 
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-gradation for his life in that sense; thes high convenience was. the object of 
the four Ashramas. Life was divided irto four natural periods of the working 
out of this cultural idea of living, the stage of the student, the stage of the 
householder, the stage of the recluse or forest-dweller, the stage of the 


free supersocial man, parivradjaka. Tre student life was so framed as to 


lay the groundwork by a thorough training not only in the necessary arts, 
sciences, branches of knowledge, but n the discipline of the ethical nature 
and a grounding in the Vedic spirituz, knowledge. The training was given 
in the earlier days in suitable surrourclings far away from the life of cities 
under one who had himself passed through the round of the circle of living 
and arrived at some realisation of the spiritual knowledge; subsequently 


it became more mundane and was imparted in cities and universities. Thus : 


from the beginning the Aryan man was prepared for the four great objects 


of his life, artha, kama, dharma, m«ksha. He entered into the house-^ 
holder stage to live out his knowledg=, serve the three first objects, satis- - 


fying his natural being and paying his debt to society, and prepare himself 


by the. way he discharged them for the last greatest purpose of his exis- 


tence. In the third stage he retired tc the forest, there to work out within 
himself the truth of his spirit ina bsoad freedom from the stricter social 
bonds, while at the same time h> left his knowledge to the new 
rising generation as an educator 2f men. Finally, he was free to 
throw off even his last remaining ties and wander over the world 
in a spiritual detachment from all the forms of social life and all but the 


barest necessities, communing with th- universal Spirit and making his soul 


ready for eternity. The circle must net be considered as obligatory on all; 
there were many no doubt, the great majority, who never went beyond the 
.two first stages, many who passed awy in the vdnaprastha or forest stage; 
only the few took up the life of the pazivrájaka. But it gave a scheme which 
kept the full course of the human pirir in its view and could be taken advan- 
tage of by all who were sufficiently developed in this: birth to a oa 
the circle. 

On this first firm and noble basis Indian civilisation grew. to its maturity. 


While it filled the view with the last mountain prospect of the highest spiri- - 


‘tual elevation, it did not neglect the Efe of the levels; it lived between the 
city and village and the forest and cverarching illimitable ether; moving 


firmly between life and death it saw >eyond both to immortality; it deve- 


loped nature to draw it into'the self and enriched life to raise it into the 
spirit. So founded, SO trained, the an-ient Indian race grew to astonishing 
heights of culture and civilisation, lived with a noble, well-founded, ample 
and vigorous order and freedom,:d-veloped a great literature, sciences, 
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TH watchword of the atomic age. would. appear to be, *Hush up the 

Humanities? What have we to do with Vyasa and Valmiki, Homer 
and Dante, Kalidasa and Shakespeare? As for the obscure makers of myths 
and tellers of tales, oh name them not, it is crimmal to waste our time on 
them! The prejudice against the Humanities is, perhaps, a temporary pheno- 
menon and will presently go the. way of all prejudices. The prejudice may, 
on the contrary, harden itself into a core of faith and destroy life's. savour 
and significance. All honour in the meantime to those who bravely reaffirm - 
their humanistic faith and look up’ to the wise old poets with reverence 
and gratitude. 

Dr. Heinrich Zimmer ‘calls himself a ‘dilettante’, but the word should 
be construed in no derogatory sense. He would be a ‘dilettante’ because 
it would be absurd and fruitless’ to approach the ‘symbols’ of old myth and 
legend with the scalpel and syringe of scientific scrutiny. The mere scien- 
. tist and psychologist is apt to look upon epic and romance, myth and fairy 
tale, as dead survivals from the historic past, to be anatomized, systema- 
tized, and classified. Dr. Zimmer, on the other hand, would treat them 
as living things arid readily sit down with them “for an extended chat". 
. This experience has made him realize that Homer and Vyasa and the rest 

of them are “the everlasting oracles of life”. But oracles talk a. riddling 
language—the meaning is clear and yet not too clear, and different shades _ 


` ` of meaning may be read into it by different men. This is the reason why 


-àge does not wither the vogue of these dncient tales and why fresh brewed 
fashions do not stale their old-world magic and infinite variety. They are 
. Of all time, and they have a meaning for every age: | 


. "They have to be questioned and consulted anew, with every age, - 
each age approaching them with its own variety of ignorance and - 
understanding, its own set of problems, and,its own inevitable ques- 
tions. For the life patterns that we of today have to weave are not the 
same as those of any other day; the threads to be manipulated and the 
knots to be disentangled differ gr@atly from those of the past. The 
replies already given, therefore, cannot be made to serve us. The 
powers have to be consulted again directly—again, again, and again. 


- * The King and- the Corpse. -Tales of the SouPs Conquest of Evil. By Heinzich 
Zimmer, Edited by Joseph Campbell, Six Plates. (The Bollingen Series), ^ 


s 
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Our primary task is to learn, aot so much what they are said to have 
said, as how to approach them, evoke aa speech from them, and 
understand that speech.” 


Dr. Zimmer’s own approach to “‘the powers” is both reverent and friendly, 
while his interpretation of thei- “speech” is illuminating and convincing. 

Dr. Zimmer’s collection of tales, drawn from the West no less than the 
East, is purposefully held together by the tenuous silk ribbon of a running 
commentary and also the inner tension of a continuous argument. These 
stories—call them myths, legerds, fairy tales, what you will—properly 
belong to the childhood of the human race.. And even as the child is father 
of the man; these stories are the progenitors of our adult civilizations, our 
religions, philosophies, literatures. The same story that amuses the forward 
child and lulls him to sleep, only tantalizes youth, makes manhood wistful, 
and old age serene. The meaning of these stories is thus no commensurable 
precise quantity but a phenomenon of infinite extension—and yet, while 
Infinity may be scooped from Infinity, the residue will be Infinity still! 
So it is with these wise old stories which are a fusion of meaning and mys- 
tery, logic and magic; and if we epproach them in the right attitude, we shall 
see through the veil of symbols and we shall decipher the formulas of speech. 
With Dr. Zimmer for oir guide let us begin anew the adventure of inter- 
pretation, and without question “the wonderful seeds from the past will 
strike their roots and marvellously grow.” 

Dr. Zimmer's collection begirs with the story of Abu Kasem’s slippers, 
from the Thammarat-ul-Awrak of Ibn Hijjat-al-Hamawi. These oft patched- 
. up slippers are, in fact, the bank balance of Abu’s self-forged Karma,—a 
thing not to be got rid of at will! Again and again and yet again the slip- 
pers return to distracted Abu, to his mounting discomfiture. Are we quite 
so sure that we too haven’t, every one of us, our respective bank balances 
in Karma’s strong box—a mansion or a memory, a sword or a signet, a 
pen or a pin? Excessive attachment, then, is the symptom of the soul’s 
disease and slavery. “The air", says Dr. Zimmer, “is filled with such 
minute dust particles of fate; they form the atmosphere of life and all its 
events”. Inadvertently we collide against some_of these “whirling atoms of 
possibilities”, and they and we fuse into a fateful pattern. The ring of 
Polycrates, the handkerchief in Othello, the apple in Massinger's Emperor 
of the East, King Dushyanta’s ring, the wild'duck in Ibsen's play,—how 
these things, trivial in appearance, worm themselves into the intricate 
fabric of human lives! Dr, Ztmmer’s diagnosis of this chronic -human 
malady is as follows: 
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“In so far as he admits that a thing concerns him, it does concern 
him, and if related to his deepest aims and desires, his fears and the 
cloudy fabric of his thoughts, it zan become an important part of his 
destiny. And, finally, if he senses it.as striking at the roots of life, that 
very fact itself is his point of valnerability. But, on the other hand, 

. and by the same'tokerí, in so far a one can break loose from one's pas- 
‘sions and ideas and thereby beceme free of oneself, one is released 
automatically from all the things that appear to be accidental... There 
are two mirror worlds, and the human being is between them: the world 
outside and the one within. Theyare like two Magdeburg hemispheres, ` 

- between which the air has been pumped out and whose edges cling 
together by suction, so that all the king's horses cannot pry them apart. 
What binds the two externally—inclination, repulsion, intellectual 

. interest—is the reflection of an inaer tension, of which we are not rea- : 
dily ian because we are ourselues within ourselves, whether we will . 
or no.’ 


Release from bondage has to come from within, and automatically release 
will be achieved in the outer world. Through attachment—or false attach- 
ment—comes bondage; root out te cause, and the bondage sia Ya 
at once. 

. The stories of Conn-eda, the pagan prince, and John Chrysostom, the 
Christian saint, drive home the lessca that mere innoncence is not enough, 
it is but a frail armour; it is through the shocks of evil that maturity comes. 
Siddhartha’s sheltered existence within the four walls of the Palace of Plea- 
sure was no more than a fragile soap bubble which crashed into atoms . 
at the first contact with Pain. The váy to the Bodhi Tree was a long and - 
tortuous affair, but true illuminatior was to come to the prince in no other 
way. “ The function of evil", says Br. Zimmer, “is to keep in operation 
the dynamics of change. Co-operatng with the benificent forces, though 
antagonistically, those of evil thus ssist in the weaving of the tapestry of. 
life; hence the experience of evil, and to some extent this experience alone, 
produces maturity, real life, real command of the powers and tasks of life. 
The forbidden fruit—the fruit of guilt through experience, knowledge 
through experience—had to be swallcwed in the Garden of Innocence before 
human history could begin. Evil hel to be accepted and assimilated, not 
avoided.” Conn-eda owes his successful probation to his stepmother's 
perfidy—séeming accidents determine his sense of direction—and when 
he returns after his graduation in the school of experience, evil in the person 
of his stepmother is eliminated in 2 trice. John — S peepee 
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of evil is more conscious, more direct, and his redemption is likewise self- 
willed and self-accomplished. John Golden-Mouth is a miraculous child, 
but he will not accept priestly eminence as a gift but will rather strive for 
it, with humility, sincerity, honesty, and unselfishness, and by. his own 
exertions—if it be God's will—prove himself worthy of it. He is tempted, - 
he resists for a while, he falls into sin; then the slow and painful process 
of redemption begins; and when at last he returns to sanctity, he has become 
worthy of his new mission as  Redeémer. l 
' "The next section covers four romances from the Cycle of King Arthur— 
viz. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Sir Owain and the Lady of the 
Fountain, Sir Lancelot and Sir Galahad, and Merlin the Master Magician 
and Niniane his mistress. The story of Sir Gawain illustrates the truth 
that to save one's life one must be ready to lose it—to occupy the sunlit 
heights one must be ready to wade through the valley of the dark shadow. 
The Greeh Knight—who is he but Death himself accoutred as a knight, 
Yama or Dharmaraja in romantic trappings? The long - vigil and’ pursuit 
over, Savitri receives from Yama a fresh lease of life for her lord, Satyavan. 
The harrowing ordeal over, Sir Gawain returns with the precious talisman, 
the green girdle of the colour o- death. Dr. Zimmer refers also to other 
variations of the Gawain. legenc, of which one is especially suggestive. 
Sir. Gawain's adventure with Darre Regnelle is the familiar legend of Beauty 
and the Beast, with the roles as ic were reversed. Dr. Zimmer quotes these 
words of Novalis, which pU apply to such a story as Sir Gawain 
ane Dame CE 

23 is a Seiten trait of many fairy tales that the-moment one 
. impossible thing becomes possible, simultaneously another impossible 
..thing becomes unexpectedly possible: the hero overcoming himself, 
. simultaneously overcomes Nature. A miracle oceurs that grants him ' 
. the contrary agreeable thing the moment the contrary disagreeable ae 

‘has become agreeable to: him” 


When we bai to transcend the mind's normal constructions, preferences, Í 
and prejudices; the ‘miracle’ happens, evil and pain and ugliness cease 
to be, the beast is transformed into the prince and the tootbless hag is trans- 
figured into a ravishing woman, 

The. story of Sir Owain and the Lady of the.Fountain i is a graduate and - 
even post-graduate course leading to maturity and mastery of the inner 
and outer worlds, the two Magdeburg hemispheres. Dr.. Zimmer draws 
a convincing parallel between the lord consort of the Lady of the Founta— . 
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the lord who owns the castle and -he lady only so long as he is not over- 
thrown by another, and the priet of the grove and sanctuary at Lake 
‘Remi, the theme of Sir James Frazer’s monumental work, The Golden , 
Bough. Sir Owain overthrows the Black Knight, and is consequently ini- 
tiated into the office of Lord of the Castle and of its Countess. But Sir 
Owain is a member. also of King /ethur's Round Table, and the.claims of 
the latter presently draw him apart. He regains the fellowship of the Round 
Table, but loses the Lady of the Fountain. A long probation in suffering 
and self-knowledge is necessary beore. Sir Owain can achieve a fusion of 
. the twin worlds and integrate in Hs own personality inner and outer ex- 
. . perience,.the compulsions of the Castle and the claims of thé Round Table. 
“Such a harmoniously integrated lif”, says Dr. Zimmer, “is the boon which 
Nature bestows upon every infant, in a preliminary, undecisive way, and 
which the growing child then loses with the development of its self-con- 
scious individuality. The romance of Owain teaches, through its pictorial 
_ script, how to win back that boon «n the level of maturity, the bliss of the 
kingdom of heaven: innocence rebo-n and strength re-established according 
to the pattern of that primitive stat- of enlightened childhood which Christ 
points to as the model for the per'ect." - 

Sir Lancelot, the flawed heroic h-ro of mediaeval romance, was in reality 
a pagan warrior in a Christian settrig. Endless were the legends that grew 
round the fatal passion of Lancelot for Guinevere, Elaine's fatal infatuation 


~ for Lancelot, and the tensions cavsed by these emotional entanglements. 


Lancelot and Guinevere “lived in Sn"—but, according toj the pagan view, 
they were both projections of an »mnipotent Life Force, and hence. had 
no real choice in the matter. Lancelot is.a puissant “animus-figure” who . 
is “bound indissolubly, blindly, ard forever, to the goddess of sheer life 
force, in the role of her rescuing devotee”, Lancelot’s intrepidity and charm. 
and extraordinary prowess make him a dashing knight-errant and the hero 
.of a hundred tournaments. Nevestheless, his infatuation for Guinevere 
renders him unfit for the Christian adventure of the Holy Grail. His son, 
Sir Galahad, re-embodies and redeems hini, and achieves at last a splendor- 
ous fusion of “the worldy sphere of desires and the nae one of the purely 
spiritual adventure." - : 
- The.]ast of the romances from tbe; Cycle of King Arthur is the. story of 
Merlin’s passive surrender to Niriane. -In Tennyson's idyl, Merlin and | 
Vivien, the magician is crudlly duped, while Vivien hurrahs in her triumph 
and abandons him to his fate. In theversion given by. Dr. Zimmer, however, 
Merlin is no fool or dupe, and Ninisne is no heartless criminal, The career 
of Merlin seems here to:end, not with a bang but with a whimper, for he 
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is seemingly the victim of the chà-ms he has taught Nintank: Perhaps, 
after all, it is a relief to Merlin to yield his sovereignty to the charming 
Niniane and, às it were, change sezes with her. Dr. Zimmer’s comment 
on Merlin’s fate is both refresEig: and stimulating: 


“There is food for thought in sAerlin’s end. There are worse fates : 
for the body and for the soul. Tc be driven everlastingly around the 
world on adventures that never ead, no matter how varied they may 
be, is finally a monotony as narrow and confining as the magic circle 
under the flowering thorn...For the heart of man is committed to : 
two worlds. On the one hand, th-re is the wild forest of experience, 
which is without as well as within, pathless, full of monsters and 
adventures, fairies and enchantresszes, and of spellbounc lovely beings 
who require to be rescued and wh then bewitch their rescuers. And, 
on the other hand, there 1s the derse sweet-smelling whitethorn hedge; 
and all longing for far spaces somes home to rest under its cloud of 

flowers, painfully yet blissfully stiled. The serpent coils into its last 
sleep. And this is the eve of creatn, the last night before the myriad ~ 
forms and events of the visible world have burst from the MIGHTY 
whose veil no hand has ever raised.” 


The title piece in Dr. Zimmers Ollection, “The King and the Corpse’ is 
a: "e résumé of King Vikramadrya's adventures with the Vetdla (the 
spectre within the corpse) as recorded in Vetala Panchavimsati, widely cur- 
rent.in India in a number of versions. The King in name. has to become 
King in fact, in puissance, in wisdem, in serene self-knowledge. The ini- 
tiation into real kingly sovereignty -s the theme of the story. By footing 
and scaling the seemingly endless juts and crags of difficult endeavour 
alone can the tireless warrior-king reach the peak of achievement and ful- 
filment. At long last, Vikramaditya zhe great king, made wise by his har- 
rowing nightly ordeal, enlightened s- to his true nature by Shiva, returns 
. to his worldly throne, human yet more than human, to complete his 8p-. 
pointed task. The exhortation is adlressed to all men of action; great or 
small, that they should realize thei identity with the Supreme and yet 
continue their appointed tasks ir tlrs world. The lesson of the story may 
be rendered in a words the Rishi addresses to Manu in Sri Aurobindo's 
poem. ° 


Work, love and knew; —so shall thy spirit win 
Immortal Hiss, | 
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. Love men, love God, Fear not to love, O King, 
| . Fear not tc enjoy; B 
For Death's a passage. grief a fancied thing. 
. Fools toarmoy.  . 
From self escape and £ nd in love alone 
A higher jcy... 


Seek Him upon the earth. For thee He set 
In the hug- press - 
Of many worlds to budd a mighty state 
For man's success, 
Who seeks his goal. Perfect thy human might, 
Perfect the-race. 
For thou art He, O King. Only the night 
Is on thy soul | n 
By thy own will. Rem5ve it and recover 
The serene whole i - 
Thou art indeed, then raise up man the lover 
To God th= goal. 


These tales of the “‘soul’s conquest of evil” are concerned with human 
beings, although some of them maz have had divine affiliations of some 
sort or other. Perfection is no easy zoal to reach by a swift intrepid jump, 
it isn’t just “given” on a plate,—it Eas to be striven for, it is a continuous 
Becoming, it lures us on and on, an as we approach it, forever flies ahead, _ 
_80 near, yet so elusive. The section oa the ‘Four Episodes from the Romance 
of the Goddess', with which Dr. Zimmer's volume concludes, gives us the 
salutary satisfaction that even in the -ealm of the gods Change is a sovereign 
force, and through the shocks of uapredictable circumstance alone things 
get moving! Transcendental Reality—Sachchidananda—is no doubt change- | 
less, immobile, mute, and serene, tut in the phenomenal world the play 
of Maya is of a tantalizing quality. =n Dr. Zimmer's rendering of the story 
of the Kaltka Purána we can watch, awed and enraptured, this play of the 
Great Mother, the magic of Maya erdaining the creation of Dawn, Kama 
and Rati, the marriage of Shiva aad Sati, the self-determined death of 
Sati, the frenzy and cataclysmic rage of Shiva, the slow extinguishment 
_ of the rage and the agony, the retirement in Brahma’s company to the Sipra 
shore and the long Yogic vigil awniting obscurely the second advent of 
the goddess as the maid Parvati, daughter of Himalaya and Menaka, his 
wife. “The: point of the myth of tae Romance of the Goddess seems to 
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be", says Dr. Zimmer, “that no one is long permitted to remain what he 
is. This is the circumstance through which the world moves forward as 
a continuous creation.” 

Through varied lines of the descent of Consciousness and varied creepers 
of the ascent of Inconscience the singular Aa of the Supreme is organized 
and carried on. The ‘involuntary creation’ and the ‘involuntary marriage’ 
are not quite so ‘involuntary’ afer all and are rather significant items in 
the general process of creation: | 


“He desired, ‘May I be many’, He concentrated in Tapas, by Tapas 
he created the world; creating, he entered into it; entering, he became 
the existent and the beyond-existence, he became the expressed and the 
unexpressed, he became knowledge and ignorance, he became the truth 
and falsehood: he became the truth, even all this whatever that is." * 


The myth of the Goddess is an illustration of the dynamics of Tapas 
and reinforces the lesson that the individual—even the gods—have to co- 
operate continually in new improvisations. The Sipra shore to which Shiva 
retires, like the Brook Kerith in Mr. George Moore's novel, is a sanctuary 
of ineffable peace and quietude where all wounds are healed, all fires ex- 
tinguished, and where the miracle of resurrection is enacted in the fullness 
of time. 

Man, God and Nature, all are striving—obscurely but surely—to create 
here in our midst a new heaver and a new earth. Change is the primal 
law, for, as Perseus declares in Sri Aurobindo's play: 


All alters in a world that is the same. 
Man most must chenge who is a soul of Time; 
His gods too change and live in larger light. 


But progress and evolution are no quick straight-line affairs, for “the 
ascent is slow and long is Time"; our destinations are obscured by the 
mists of our ignorance, and it is not for us to attempt to reach the goal in 
one heady canter. In this world of perpetual Becoming, Man, God and 
Nature all play their respective farts, seeing ahead but a little, zig-zagging 
a good deal, but not quite losing a sense of direction; still, over and above 
Man, God and Nature, including and exceeding these triune godheads 
of progress, there is HAE put Radiance of the transcendent Reality which ' 


Hoe Taittiriya Upanishad, IIT. 23s (Sri Aurobindo’s Translation) - 
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is One vius a Second. To —€ Reality as Being and know it 
as Becoming is the soul of wisdom, end the great Hindu myth of the God- 
dess—the home-of-all, the womb-o--all—holds the key to-this paradox 


of One and Many, this potent doub fact of the reality of Being and the 
actuality of Becoming. 


K. R, SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


He who chooses the Infinite has been chosen by the Infinite. . 
- 7 * * x * a D 
Freedom is the final law'and the last consummation. 
t * * 


The self-abnegation of the = in the Divine is its self- 
fulfilment. 


x. * * 
An eternal Perfection is moulding us into its own image. 
* $ * 


The Divine Guide has the emire io of the inte and the 
entire patience of the teacher. 


* TIE * 


( From The Synthesis of Yoga — by Sri Aurobindo ) 


- -- ^. THE ANATOMY OF WAR* 
Ihe Philosophic Argument 


A PHILOSOPHICAL interp-etatiox of War would naturally take us 

very much below the surface cf thiags to root causes and issues 
which are linked up with the total scheme of man’s ethical and spiritual 
values. “Truth”, said Diogenes, "lies at the bottom of a well." We must 
therefore look below the superficial layers of unrest, in which economic 
and political forces interact and produce their gigantic conflicts, to those 
permanent elements in the constituticn of homo sapiens which make him 
exclusively among all living creatures a self-destroying species. It is being 
belatedly discovered that the present zrisis in our civilization is primarily 
psychological. That we should look to mán and not merely to the struc- 
tures he creates for the true diagnosis of humanity’s ills is a truth simple 


and obvious enough, but one which has been strangely obscured, and for ` 


the most part ignored. It is our iron:cal comment on human intelligence 
that it should have taken two most disastrous world wars to make man 
suspect the obvious. For centu-es we have gone blind amid surface details 
and external forms of human relationship. The persistent attempt to real- 
ize the ideal of human unity >y mechanical means, through legislation, 
economic and constitutional reform aad external control, is an indication 
of this blindness concerning bas:c reakties; The problem has been focussed 
and dealt with at a level at which merely its symptoms are acutely felt, 
while its origin remains unknown; and so at that level—the economic 
and political—no permanant sclution is ever possible. For in the centre 
of all systems which man has createc for security and self-development, 
is man himself, ignorant of his teing, uncertain and chaotic in his purposes, 
lacking inward tranquillity. Uzless this inner: psychological confusion is 
understood and resolved, it will mevizably overtake and destroy the outer 
structure, whatever intelligence or moral fervour may have gone into the 
making of it. In this light, Wa- itself becomes a symptom, the most bar- 
- barous and destructive of the mner spiritual malaise. One wonders what 
further extremities of anguish and travail the human mind is fated to pass 
through before it is. delivered of this simple but basic truth. . 
War or strife is nothing but tbe projection on a mass scale of the 
conflict resting unsuspected in the heart of man. Though the complexion 


* Talk broaccast or 4th August 1948. 
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_of.war has manifestly changed in its evolution from the tribal to the global 
war, the change has not been in essence, but only in greater complexity 
and destructiveness, in its increased: scope and ruthlessness. While not 
denying the importance of the complex political, ideological and economic 
issues that are overwhelming us on all sides, a steady and whole-sighted 
vision discovers the key to this tragic chaos in the principle that a conflict 
among the many is an index and by-product of a deeper conflict in each 
one composing the many. The popular catalogue of causes—greed, dust 
for power, religious bigotry and other elemental desires-and passions of 
human nature may be admitted up to a point. That economic factors aggra- 
vate potential war situations and that the mutual hostility of lower groups 
may wear the mask of ideological differences- may also. be recgonized, we. ` 
may even go further and concede the difference betwen the immoral wars 
of aggression and the justifiable wars of self-defence, defence of. civi- 
lization against Asuric forces who in their triumph would have reversed 
the evolutionary process and restored the human race to-its barbaric past. 
All this is true enough, but it does not tell us how humanity is to free itself — 
from the curse of War and learn the ways of happiness and peace. The 
moral and religious approach have not been effective, for the reason that 
` while they have rightly pierced below the outward symptoms, they have 
not laid their hands on the very source of the disease. Today, in face of 
the gigantic and unprecedented crisis in Civilization, programmes of moral 
` re-armament backed by religious piety can go but a very little way. A 
new arid tadical effort on the plane of the spirit has become an absolute 
necessity. 

We must therefore address ourselves to human nature. If we examine 
the totality of man’s thought and action, we shall find that its basis is lack 
of integration or internal harfnony. This is but natural. An integrated 
`- mind knows only happiness and has therefore no problems. The existence 
of a problem—and the human. mind is a seething mass of problems—is 
a sure index of an inner incoherence of being. This means that our think- 
ing in the different spheres of action has a dark and unconditioned origin 
and our thoughts therefore become ministers not of Truth but of unillu- 
mined instincts and urges which form the animal base of the so-called 
rational mind. This has been, recognized in their own way and insisted . 
on by contemporary psychologists, but their researches in the main stop 
at the concept of the libidot-their name for what I have called the animal 
base—and which they regard as the ultimate truth of human nature. The. 
dominant urge of the libido is differently characterized as Sex or the Will-- 
. to-Power, and all the higher values, including the aesthetic and spiritual, 
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are reduced merely to expressions normal, abnormal or sublimated, of the 
all-powerful libido. Thus do the present psychologists turn a valid but 
partial truth about man into a monstrous error by equating it with self- 
knowledge or the self's discovery of his true nature. The possibility of 
man's exceeding and transmuting the libido itself and achieving integra- 
tion or wholeness in the spirit is still not in the field of their limited and 
secular vision. And yet this further, step is implicit in their very pre- 
misses. If I am aware that my thought and action are conditioned by a dark 
background, thea in this. very recognition I am possessed of a light, how-. 
ever faint, which comes from a source beyond all conditioning. To know 
and feel a limitation is in a sense to be beyond it. And this opens up - 
a possibility of the deeper truth about human nature, viz., that its true centre 
of being is not in the conditioned, relative and divided consciousness, 
but.in the Light that comes to it from beyond the libido and in which there 
is absolute goodness, truth and-joy. Man in his essence is not a rational, 
or better rationalising animal; but a divine consciousness which is beyond 
conflict and sorrow. In touching the divine centre of one’s being, 
.and only then, the ideal of human unity becomes a fact of immediate 
realisation and the seed of all conflict, and so War, is destroved in the 
heart. |. 
* It may be said that this integral consciousness has been discovered and 
achieved, time and again, by sazes and devotees of God, but that has not 
helped humanity to avert War. Besides, the realisation being an individual 
affair does not hold the solution to the problem of war which is not 
an individual but a world problem. This point requires a careful 
answer. 
. The problem of War, as I have shown, must in the last analysis be re- 
solved into the problem of individual integration. This does not mean 
that the War will end only when all individuals step out of the divided into 
the integral consciousness. We must remember that the pattern and trend 
of a civilization are always determined by tbe values that pervade it. These 
values are discovered and stamped on the civilization by those few choice 
individuals who inevitably go beyond the economic and political plane. 
The many live by these values which they themselves do not create. 
These values are the real cementing forces that hold society together, and 
only in a secondary way are systems and organisations effective as forces 
of unity in the midst of dissension and strife. The most vital influence 
on man is the subtlest and therefore often escapes the superficial and out- 
ward vision of things. What is required therefore is an ever-increasing 
number of enlightened persons who have, by achieving Wholeness, stepped 
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out of the total process of exploitaticn, not only at the economic and the 
political; but what is far more impcrtant, at the psychological level. All 
exploitation is at bottom psychological, the desire as a result of inner in- 
sufficiency and conflict, to use anotler as a means for personal security 
or aggrandisement. The Soul Force -n-which Mahatma Gandhi’ believed 
is not a myth, but the most potent cf all realities. Let there arise a suffi- 
cient number of such men who have the spirits dynamism at their call 
and they will blast the world to re-create it on new foundations, so that 
spiritual values become the invisible presiding powers that assume the 
inner governance of the world. 

Why then has spirit not acted on the world in the past to effect a triumph. 
-of its values over the sensate values o7 the unregenerate mind? The answer 
is that all this is a process of evoluticn and slow growth and that the time 
has only now come for an unprecederted outburst of the Godhead in man. . 
So far, a secret guidance, restraint ead reform were. the keynotes of the 
Spirits concern with the material wcrld. But now it must be revolution, . 
a direct thrust and seizure of powe-. The very complexion which War 
has taken in our times makes imperat-ve an action that goes beyond patch- 
work reform. Today an unparalleled —risis has been reached in the affairs 
of men. The Monster of War has got out of hand and threatens, when 
it strikes, to write finis to the story of Civilization. It can no longer be held 
in check, as in the past, by ethical -eligious forces, much less by pacts, 
treaties and organisations. The present crisis is unique, because for the 
first time in his history everything aas failed or forsaken man. He has- 
worked out and exhausted all the patentialities of his conditioned mind. 
and everywhere there is frustration aad rapid collapse. Reason itself, the 
miscalled divine element in man, Las become an instrument of pure 
sophistry and unconcealed hypocrisy. The limited human mind has run 
down and is incapable through self-&fort of holding or being upheld by 
the influences of the spirit. P 

The world can now only be saved from a totally destructive War through 
the emergence of a group of Solitaries who owe allegience to no organi- ` 
zations or ideologies, but who will brig into the world a cataract of lumi- 
nous forces released from the divine c=ntre in which they have their being. 
Naturally, there will be efforts at con tructive peace at the political level 
to bring a World State or at least a con-ederation of the peoples for common 
human ends. But political attion by itself cannot create the cementing 
force which will uphold its Structure The higher hope of humanity lies 
in the increasing number of Mahapu-usbas who will walk the earth and 
establish the truth of the spirit in the earth consciousness, The Mahapurusha 
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has little in common with the Nietzschean Superman, who is born ` 
out of contempt for mankind, reecting love and service and confronting 
us with “the stern convulsed visage of the Titan”. “Nietzsche”, says Sri 
Aurobindo, "hymned the Olympian, but presented him with the aspect 
of the Asura.” The true supermanhood consists in raising the highest 
aspirations of humanity. to tkeir absolute terms and in discovering and 
'using a mighty hidden power wich can only labour for the good of the - 
world. The great Swami- Vivekananda disclosed two visions at the end 
of the last century. In the first he described the nations of Europe as sitting 
- on the top of a volcano who were doomed to perish, unless they radically 
‘altered the basis of their living. In the second he prophesied that India 
would rise out of her degradation and assume the spiritual leadership of 
the world in which -role she would surpass and even eclipse her ancient - 
. glory. The heartening prophecy has in our days been ‘confirmed by Sri - 
Aurobindo. May the prophecy be speedily fulfilled, “For the good of 
the Many, for the salvation of th World. á 


T. N. Pons : 


THE FUTURE POSTRY (concluded)* . 
OTHE WORD AND THE SPIRIT: | 


A DEVELOPMENT of tbe kind of which we are speaking must affect 

not only the frames of poetry, but initiate also a subtle change of 
its word and rhythmic movement. If there is no such change or if it is not - 
sufficient for the new intention of the spirit, then there can be no living 
or no perfect self-expression. The o.d habits of speech cannot contain 
the new spirit and must either enlarge and deepen themselves and undergo 
a transformation or else be broken up and make way. for HOP 
figure. 

I have already suggested that the governing spirit and intention of this 
change, not always very clearly envisaged even by those who are most active 

in bringing it about, is a turn to a more intimate and directly or fully in- 
tuitive speech and rhythm. ~The thing in itself is so subtle that it can 
better be indicated than analysed. All poetry except that of the most out- 
ward kind is.in its inmost inspiration ard character intuitive, more a creation 
of vision and feeling than of the inteligence, and the change made is one 
of the level or the depth of the self from which the poetic intuition acts. 
The intellect in its-use of speech is apt to regard it as an intellectual device, 
but the poetic view and use of speech is of a very different kind. As in the 
Vedic theory the Spirit was supposed to create the worlds.by the Word, 
so does the poet. It is only at best the most outward or mechanical part 
of it which admits analysis, but ever the part taken by the consciously* 
critical or constructive mind is less intellectual than intuitive.” The distinc- 
tion that I am trying to draw here between the various powers of-the always 
intuitive speech of poetry can perhaps better be felt than critically stated, 
' but at the same time certain indicatiors may serve to make it more clearly 
. sensed in its spirit with the sympathetic aid of the critieal intelligence. 
Seen from the outside words appear to be mere physical sounds, perhaps 
' nervous in origin, but developed for a finer and intricate use by the growing 
intelligence. But looked inwardly we s2all see that what constitutes speech 
and gives it its life and appeal and significance is a subtle conscious force. 
It is this Force, this Shakti to’ which t3e old Vedic thinkers gave. the name 
of Vak, the goddess of creative Speech. and the Tantrik psychists supposed 
that this power acts in us through diffecent subtle nervous centres on higher 


* A summary of Sri Aurobindo's Future Poetry ( Arya,” 1917-1920) 
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and higher levels of its force and thus the word has a gradation of its ex- 
pressive powers of truth and vision; one of the degrees of power to which 
the poetic mind is called to elevate itself is Pashyanti, the seeing word. . _ 

This seeing speech has itsef, however, different grades of its power 
and vision and expression of vision. The first and simplest power at its 
lowest is difficult to distinguish from prose statement except by its more 
compact and vivid force of presentation, but in a higher and much finer 
clarity this manner can also make us see the object or idea in a certain tem- | 
perate lucidity of vision. Herc are two examples: 


Whate'er he did was done with so much ease 
In him alone 'twas natural.to please. 


The waves bzside him danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

À. poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company. 


- This second power tries to go beyond this and attempts a more rich 
or a more powerful expression. In prose too there is a similar attempt, . 
taking the shape of rhetoric. The poetic differs from prose rhetoric in the 
- same way as the lower kind of doetic adequacy differs from prose adequacy. 
Here are two examples: 


Atoms and systerns into ruins hurled 
And now a bubb-e burst and now a world. 


‘Here is a sublimer rhetoric from Milton belonging to his more external 
manner,— 


Hurled headlong flowing froni the ethereal sk7 
With hideous rum and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition. 


A more temperate pitch and more capable of suggestion will be found 
in many passages of Wordsworth,— 

And oft when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task in smcother walks to stray. 


THE FUTURE POETRY ET 


A richer, subtler and usually a truer poetic effectivity is attained not 
by this rhetorical manner but by.a .anguage succeeding by apt and vivid 
metaphor and simile and beauty of rhrase or the forceful word in makirig 


the mind see the body of the thougFt with a singularly living. UDINE 


or energy of suggestion and nearness. For instance: 


Íts passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock tke ravens on high; 
Bright reason will meck thee 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. - 


English poetry is especially opulent in this manner; but yet we feel that 
this is not the highest degree of which poetic speech is capable. 

This comes when. the style is raised, not only clearly or richly, but in 
a flash or outbreak of transforming light which kindles the thought or 
image into a disclosure of new Sgnificances of 'a much more inner 
character, a more profoundly revealmng vision, emotion, spiritual response. 


This illuminating iun speech comes suddenly and aay: as. in 
Dryden’ s E 


- And Paradise was opened in his face. 


As a rule the romantic poets will gwe us many and. different illustrations 
of this kind. of writing, suggestive. with illuminative closeness, striking 
across strong and effective poetical thinking, leaping up to set the tone of 
a poem. And supreme examples within the limits of this power which will 
‘bring out all their difference from the more common texture of poetry, 
‘may be taken from the same poets,—Shelley’s 


The silent moon 
In her interlunar sweon. 


The difference here we find to be an increasing intensity and finally 
a concentrated purity and fullnéss 2f the substance and language of in- 
tuitive expression. The two powers. of intellect and of intuition, seem to 
lean on and support each other, at a certain point are brought very close 
and even to the point of fugion, and then suddenly the border is crossed, 
the difficulty of getting out througk. the doors of the mind the pure un- 
translated language of intuitive vision is overcome. We arrive at a more 
` uplifted range of an inspired poetic speech, which brings to us not only 
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pure light and beauty and dei but a greater moved ecstasy of highest 
or largest thought. and sight and speech and at its, highest culminates in 
the inevitable, absolute and revzaling word..The, purely intuitive, in- 
spired or revelatory utterance is the most rare and difficult for the human ` 
mind to command, and it is the:e kinds that we peculiarly value. The- 

greatest poets have been those in whom these moments of a highest inten- 
sity of intuitive and inspired speech have been of a frequent occurrence . 
and in one or two of a miraculcus abundance. There is, however, this 
subtle farther variation that this Hind of utterance, though essentially the 
same always, takes a different co-our according to the kind of objective | 
vision and subjective vision whick is peculiar to the mind of the poet in 
its normal action. Compare Shakespeare's 


| Life s but a walking shzdow...... 
| it is a tale | 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing.— 


s Sand Shelley's voicing of a kiadrzd idea of transience, - ~ - 


Heaven’s light NM hines, earth’s shadows fly; 
— Life like a dome of many-coloured glass : 
- Stains the white radiarce of eternity, 
E death tramples it to fragments. - 


It would be difficult for the pzesent human mind to recover the same 
“spirit, as moved Shakespeare's speech; it is nearerto that of the later poets. ` 
Still the manner of the coming poetry is likely to recover and hold as its 
central secret something akin to the older poet, a greater straight impact. . 
It will be the language of a hizhe- intuitive mind swallowing up the intel- 
lectual tones into the closenesses and ees of a supra-intellectual light 
and Ananda. 

The future poetry, assuming it 10 be of the kind I ave suggested, must 
be perfectly adequate. to its task which is to.express the truth of things 
in the inmost way, if it speaks wholly in the language of the intuitive mind 
and vision and language. The vo~e of poetry comes from a region above 
us, a plane of our-being above and beyond our personal intelligence, a 
supermind which sees things in their inmost’ and largest truth by a spiri- 
tual identity. It is the possessior of the mind by thé supramental touch 
and the communicated impulse t5 seize this sight and word that creates 
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the psychological phenomenon of poetic inspiration and it is the invasion 
of it by a superior power to that which it is normally able to harbour that 
produces the teniporary excitement of brain and heart and nerve which 
accompanies the inrush of the influence. It is rarely however that it comes 
direct and unaltered, ready embodizd and perfect and absolute. And the 
more we can light up the veil and have the direct transmission, the greater 
the force of inspiration and revelaton and the nearer we shall get to an 
absolute and ydus word straigt from the supramental sight and lan- | 
guage. | 

In a certain kind of continental poetry, much of present-day English 
poetry, among the Irish poets and in a different way the few Indians who 
have written in English—all are seccetly moved to their very different and 
often contradictory tendencies by the same fundamental endeavour of the 
Time-spirit. The old habits of poetic speech still cling around and encrust - 
or dilute the subtler subtlety, though at its best it emerges from the ad- 
mixture of older methods and manifests the pute Characteristic note of the 
intuitive manner. 

The character of this change is-a raising of what I have called the ade- ~ 
quate and the dynamic degrees of poetic speech to the third intuitive and 
illuminative power | or a touching aad penetrating them with its peculiar | 
lustre. 

These are — and beyomd lies much that has to be done to 
effectuate the complete change; ar uncertain transition has yet to pass 
into a great transformation. The moulds or at least the spirit and 
manner of poetic expression have tc be recast, very much as Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries recast. the poetic-speech of the English tongue; 
but this time it has to be don» in many languages by the minds 
of many nation ‘entities. The vcices we already have, the work of 
those who have something of the new substance but not a mastery 
of its native expression and those who have the new speech and 
rhythm but a poverty of the sistance, the perfections attained even, 
are to be regarded only as incipient efforts and successes and stimu- _ 
. lations to a more complete discEsure of the unfolding spirit. The 
speech that opens more constanly the door of the intuitive self in 
the caverns of light of our nature has not done all that is to be done. . 
The speech also has to be founc that'shall come by the rending or. ` 
removal of the golden lid betweea our intelligence and the effulgent 
supra-intelligence and effect a direct and sovereign descent and pouring 
of some absolute sight and word o? the spirit into the moulds of human | 
language. l 
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The poetry of the future has to solve, if the suggestions I have made 
are sound, a problem new to the art of poetic speech. The attempt to speak 
in poetry the inmost things of the spirit or to use a psychical and spiritual 
seeing has indeed been made before, but for the most part it has used some © 
kind of figure or symbol more than a direct language of inmost experience 
or else it has been within the limited province of a purely inward experience. 
It is a different and much larger creative and interpretative movement that 
we now see in its first stages, an expansion of the inner way of vision.to 
outer no less than to inner thinzs, by a closer identity in the self of man 
with the self of things and life and Nature and of all that meets him in 
the universe. The poet has to find the language of these identities, and 
even symbol and figure, when used, must be used in a different fashion, 
less as a veil, more as a real correspondence. 

The first condition of the complete emergence of this new poetic ins- 
piration must be the completion of an as yet initial spiritualised turn of 
our general human feeling and intelligence. At present the human mind 
is occupied in passing the borders of two kingdoms; there has been a sort . 
of slipping over unexpected borders by intellectualism. There is there- 
fore an uncertain groping in many directions—a vitalistic intuitivism that 
strays amid dubious lights on the border; an emotional and sensational 
psychic intuitivism that has often a strange beauty and brilliance, some- 
times stained with morbid hues, but mostly strained to an exaggeration 
of vital-psychic motive; there is a purer and more delicate psychic intui- 
tion with a spiritual issue, that which has been brought by the irish poets; 
Whitman's poetry has been a poetry of life, but life broadened, raised and 
‘illumined by a strong intellectua! intuition of humanity. And at the subtlest 
elevation of all that has yet been reached stands or rather wings and floats 
in a high intermediate region the poetry of Tagore, not in the complete 
‘spiritual light, but amid an air shot with its seekings and glimpses, a sight 
‘and cadence found in a psychic-spiritual heaven of subtle and delicate 
-soul experience transmuting the earth tones by the touch of its radiance. 
.At the same time one feels, however, that none of these things are 
.at all the whole of what we are seeking or the definite outcome us 
issue. 

It is possible that it may be Ries in edstern languages and by de 
genius of eastern poets that there will come the first discovery of this per- 
. fection. On the other hand the West, though it is hampered by an exces- 
sive outward, intellectual and vital pressum if these ance take the right 
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direction, has the advantage of a moce widely ranging thought and a more 
questioning and active eye. 

The poetry of the English langueve in direct relation to which I have 
made these suggestions has certain disadvantages for the task that has . 
to be attempted but also certain signal advantages. It has constantly shown 
a free spirit of poetical adventure and a perfect readiness to depart from 
old moorings. It has an unsurpassed power of imaginative and' intuitive 
expression of the life soul and to some degree in that of the inspired .intel- 


- igence. It seems, therefore, a- predestined instrument of the new poetic 


language of the intuitive spirit. The-chief danger of failure arises from the 
external directions of the Anglo-Saxon mind. Today, however, the lan- 
guage is no longer the tongue only of the English people; the Irish mind 
with its Celtic originality and psychic delicacy of vision and purpose have 
entered into this poetic field; it is weceiving too for a time an element or 
at least an embassy and message from the higher spiritual mind and ima- 
gination of India; the countries beyond the seas will bring large and new 
element to the increase of the spirituzl potentialities of the now wide-spread- 
. ing language. 

The pouring of a new and greater self-vision of man and Nature and 
existence into the idea and the life is the condition of the completeness 
of the coming poetry. -The intellectual idea was not yet enough, for it had 
to find its own greater truth in the piritual idea and its finer cultural field 
in a niore delicate and complex ani subtle psychic sight and experience. 
It is this that has been prepared by recent and contemporary poetry. The 
expression of this profounder idea aad experience is again not enough until 
the spiritual idea has passed.into a complete spiritual realisation and not 
only affected individual intellect ard psychic mind and imagination, but 
entered into the general sense and feling of the race and taken hold upon 
all thought and life to reinterpret and remould them in their own image. 
It is this spiritual realisation that the future poetry has to help forward. 

It is in effect a larger cosmic vison that is the call upon humanity, the 
prospect offered to it by the slowl- unfolding.and now more closely dis~ 
closed Self of the universe. The nacions that most include and make vital 
these things in their life and cultuse are the nations of the coming dawn 
and the poets of whatever tongue end race who most completely see with 
this vision and speak with the inspiration of its utterance are oe Who 
shall be the creators of the poetr~ of the future. 


SistR KUMAR GHOSH 
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5. Trom the sole Cause, the Mighty One; many words are born; hence 
it is apposite that the Manifcld Birth subsists in the One’. . l 

It was stated in the previous couplet that Creation is a release, PETA | 
from the Supreme. Being. The -elease or creation of the worlds is a self- 
interpretation by the power and consciousness of the Lord in the process 
of his own unfoldment. And each object in the shape of a world or a system - 
of worlds being a self-manifestation. of the Supreme, contains in itself all 
that is necessary to bring out the innermost secret Bliss 0? existence. Irres- 
pective of their bulk or quality, the manifested forms can have no existence 
apart from the One from whizh they are derived, like the thousand leaves of | 
a tree which have no living separate from the trunk and branches from which 
they shoot forth. Hence it is stated that the Cause is one and mighty enough 
to hold the many in itself. The common conception that the One i is opposed _ 
to the Many is an error in the mental reasoning consequent on its consti- 
tutional inability to perceive the propriety of apparent opposites- that are 
really aspects of a larger whole. Hence the appositeness af the many in the ` 
One bad to be affirmed bere. It is also to be noted that when we say that the ~ 
manifold manifestation takes place in the One, it must be understood not 
only that the One is the, ground in which the manifestations appear, but 


also that it is not a numerical one that is meant but the Substantial One | - 


that is the underlying principle s well as the overruling factor of the mani- 
fested Many. 

The couplet is content with the statement about the appropriateness 
of the Many sustained in the One. But a doubt may arise that the 
birth, the Many from the One mzy continue its existence without any 
necessary relation maintained between itself and the essential background 


from which it. has sprung. The next verse removes such a pue 
doubt. 
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6, Relation subsists between the Dne unborn and the many worlds that. 
are born of the Lord! | 

The unborn One maintains its cannection with its own Manifestation 
in the form of the worlds. This hac. to be stated because in some of the 
systems of philosophic thought it is 3eld that God is aloof from and indif- 
ferent to the creation which has somzhow come to be and the worlds, once 

they are born, are left to their own. We need not concern ourselves with 
~ the different reasons or consideraticns that motivate such arguments, for 
instance, the desire to absolve God. from responsibility for the existence . 
of ignorance, evil and suffering in the world. These worlds, with all their 
imperfections, have taken their birth from the Lord, Jsha-janmanah, and this ` 
parental relation does not snap witt the moment of their inception.. It 
continues, but with varying stresses 5n its functional aspects. The relation 
is real and incessantly operative. 

7. And were it not for the relaton sustained between the One and the 
Many, there would be no order, ro law, seen in the world-movement.? 

It is not the intention here to veature a logical argument to prove the 
existence of God, the Lord of creacion; for it was stated in the opening 
lines that the Ultimate Reality, the God—the beginning and end of all 
the worlds—cannot be: proved to exist by means. of cold logic and that 
the truth of it can be comprehended only by the higher faculties of the 
mind, intuitional, revelatory or any other characteristic workings of the - 
Light overtopping the mind. Be thet as it may, no keen eye could fail to 
perceive a certain rhythm, a kind of Order, side by side with disorder also, 
running on its own larger lines, a —aw of grand columns in the rushing 
movement of the world. It would e-en seem clear to the discerning mind 
that only Law, the Order is real anc the chaos we find in Nature only in- 
dicates the unavoidable or initial faicures or necessary evils in the working 
out of the Cosmic Law and Order even as revolutions quite often prove. 
to be concentrated steps in evoluticn. But it is not a mechanical law, an 
Order fixed to a. pattern, that we meet with. It vibrates with a Life that 
overcomes with a tempestuous force the hardest of obstructions, it operates 
with the ease and certainty and precision of a Master Intelligence that is 
unmistakably working it out in the material aspect of this Creation. This 
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fact of a directing intelligence Fas to be admitted here, without which a 
working faith in the ultimate manifestation of the Most Blissful in us would 
be impossible. For, the presentation of this system to the enquiring mind 
is after all a help, ancillary to the aims of Yoga which is our utmost Concern, 
-as stated in the beginning. . 

8. If the law were groundless, it would be iac meaning; for even 
the dunce does not engage in acivity without purpose.! 

Till now we spoke of the Supreme Lord as the Cause of all the worlds, 
as their ground and base and es their essential being also. Here for the 
first time it is stated in unequivocal terms what was hinted earlier that. 
there is a purpose in creation. That purpose is the meaning for the reali- 
sation of which all laws and. movements, ways and means are determined, 
Here again the idea is this that creation or any part or whole of it has not 
come out to be against the will and without the knowledge of the Supreme,. 
but it has come to be with the full knowledge and with a purpose and as 
an effect of the workings of the Divine Will. It is a common saying of the 
Mimamsakas, recalled here, that even a dunce does not undertake a task 
without purpose. That is to say, there is the God’s Will and there is a divine 
purpose in the Creation; for otherwise, there would be no- point in His 
Will initiating this gigantic Movement and set it going out of His Being 
in Eternity. ; 

. 9. Hence the universal movement has meaning. The world has Intel- 
ligence for its guide, is not led by the blind.* 

Once we recognise that tbe world-creation is a willed movement of the 
Divine, it acquires a deep significance. The entire world-movement, all 
Nature, revolves round the central purpose laid down by the Nature's 
Lord. Not merely as a whole, but in every detail there is a law that is - 
being observed, there is an end that is being served. For, if what propels 
the world-activity is the Divine Will, what guides it is the Divine Intel- 
ligence. It is the shining light of the seeing Wisdom that looks ahead, lights 
up the way and leads the course of the creation along the highway of its 
blaze. The Path may appear dark, uneasy, zigzag, meaningless to the 
human mind but in fact, looked at from the heights of the supernal 
Intelligence, it is the most effective course. The movement may appear 
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unsteady, wasteful and even guideless»or with a blind leader for guide. But 
it forms no part of the Divine Schem= to entrust a making out of His own 
Being to a blind force or agent for guardianship. The guiding Intelligence 
is as fully: présent in the minutest detail as in the huge magnitude of its 
. labour and may so overwhelm our litle minds and seem to them as if it 
were void ` DS vision and aim. 
d (to be ccntinued ) . 

T. V. KAPALI SASTRY ` 


SRI AUROBINDO'S ESOTERIC INTERPRETATION. 
OF THE VEDAS* 


ONE I met an accomplished Hethayogin who told me point blank 
. "^ that ancient Sanskrit literature could not be correctly understood 
by those who eat rice and curry, do -not practise Hathayoga and are full 
of external and internal impurities. Their understanding is an understanding 
of a sort, a low type of understanding equal almost to a baby’s understanding 
of the Vedanta. The words of the Mathayogin made a deep impression 
on my mind and almost for the rest cf my life my pride of understanding 
melted. 

I recount this episode here in die: to impress the fact that purity of 
the mind and body is essential for urerstanding even ordinary literature, 
What tremendous amount of purity, both mental and physical must be 
necessary when handling the most ancient literature of literatures like the 
Vedas and the Upanishads embodyinz expressions of supernormal seers, 
saints, and mystics after life-long medization and spiritual discipline! There- 
fore I believe that none but a Yogi shculd be entitled to handle the Vedas, ' 
none but & Yogi should be allowed to -nterpret so. profound, so voluminous 
and so sacred a literature. 

My personal opinion is that modera interpretations of the Vedas, both 
linguistic .and cultural, are superficia. to the extreme, and constitute an 
insult to the noble literature of the Vedas. That being my personal view, 
I do not see a least objection to a mew esoteric interpretation by Sri 


.  * Based on Sri T. V. En Sastry's Lighr: on the Veda and the Rigbhashya-bhumikg 
in ora 
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Aurobindo who, after having practised the most rigorous austerities of Yoga, 
has reached the very zenith of mental and physical purity. The subtle and 
great. truths of Nature can be perceived by a brain rendered subtle and 
pure by purificatory discipline. Gross minds made grosser by impure foods 
and gross actions and by constant contact with gross matter, cannot be 
the receiving station of divine truths of an esoteric character. Sri Aurobindo 
. is one such purified mind to receive and transmit in his own inimitable 
style the great Hymn of Life secretly hidden in the Vedas, the eternal 
fountain of wisdom and knowledge. 

None can deny that the Vedas have an esoteric meaning which can be 
comprehended through the siz Angas or subsidiary treatises among which . 
the Vedanga Jyotisa is the chief. The business of the Itihasa and Purana 
is merely to elaborate the hidden meaning of the Vedas. The mighty Sun 
God. is in the centre of the Vedas with the Naksattradevatas like Agni, ' 
Prajapati, Soma, Rudra, and others as His manifold unfoldments. There 
: were, and there still are only two cultures ‘in Sanskrit. The first is Vedic 
and the second is Tantric. The Tantric culture is well-known to be esoteric. 
Then why not the Vedic? It is obvious that the later Tantra System was 
esoteric simply because the earlier Vedas were esoteric in essence. In 
India no system can hope to survive unless it derives authority from the 
Vedas, the etérnal source of knowledge.. | 
. Sri Aurobindo is again visualising the meaning of the Vedic verses ac- 
cording as the Great Lord wants him to see in this present age of confusion, 
" cupidity and ,parasitism. Even Sri Aurobindo may not be able to com- 
prehend the whole mystery in its entirety. In the absence of a greater Yogi 
let the world accept his interpretation of the Vedas as the only „esoteric _ 
interpretation available to markind: | ; 


DR. BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYA 
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SRI AUROBINDO, TEACHER AND LEADER* 


is with great joy that I congratulate the organizers of the Kalki 

and particularly Mr. A. J. Doddmeti and his friends for the correct 
lead they are taking at this critical time of our national history. It is true 
that the chief aim of a journal is dissemination of correct news and it is its 
first duty. But it is now well recognised that another and not less important 
aim of journalism is to give a lead to the nation in the formation of public 
opinion on matters of provincial, national and international importance. 
Your turning to Sri Aurobindo for inspiration in this important MN js a. - 
fact of great significance for various reasons.  . | 
` Firstly, a change i in ideology and in methods pursued by our people and 
our leaders up to now has become imperative. The ideal of freedom having 
been already realised, a new creative and, if you like, constructive outlook has 
become necessary. Methods of agitation, criticism, opposition and resis- 
tance directed against foreign domination have lost theit appropriateness. 
It is a pity that many of our leaders even have not outlived their old habits . 
of thinking and working. It is unfortunately a fact that many of our country- 
men have not yet learnt to think and feel as free men. The ideologies that 
hold the field—or try to hold it—have no contact with the deeper soul of the 
nation. They only touch at the most the economic and outward life of the 
` people. It is also true that there are some among: our intelligentsia who 
hope to succeed in importing ideologies from abroad and plant them on 
the Indian soil. While granting that no nation can live in complete isolation 
" today, we have yet to prove that the collective soul of a nation has no con- 
tribution of its own to make to human culture. And we have also to find 
out whether any “ism” is going to be really a cure for all evils from which 
humanity is suffering. Thus, after the attainment of freedom, we seem to . 
be lacking clarity of vision and creative power. 
At such a time it is heartening to see Karnatak (Kannada) turning to the: 
right source of inspiration and guidance. It is, in fact, a further evidence 
of the heart and mind of India slowly turning to Sri Aurobindo. The false 
notion that Sri Aurobindo has taken refuge in an irrevocable other-worldli- 
ness, silence and seclusion is gradually giving way before indubitable facts. 
Let me quote here from his authentic biography ‘recently published: 
“This retirement from political activity (not from life) was complete. 


* A talk given at the opening ceremony of Kalki, a Canarese Weekly, at Gadag. 
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But this did not mean, as most people supposed, that he had retired into 
some height of spiritual experience devoid of any further interest in the 
world or in the fate of India. It coul not mean that, for the very principle 
of his Yoga was. not only to realise the Divine and attain to a complete 
spiritual consciousness, but also to take all life and all world activity into the 
scope of this spiritual COSES and action, to-base life on.the spirit 
and give it a spiritual meaning." 

For sometime past, there are happy signs of India's mind turning to 
Sri Aurobindo. The first stir was made in the intellectual world by his 
great masterpiece, The Life Divine, hizhly praised by many great intellectuals 
of today. It was first our intellectuals who began to take interest in him when 
they found him bringing a crown of zlory to India in the world of thought. 
Another important occasion when he came prominently before the mind 
of our people was the 15th of Augus: 1947, a day of double deliverance for 
us—deliverance from foreign political domination, deliverance from the 
reign of Ignorance, if we accept his message and follow him. It is not a mere 
coincidence that the day of India's deliverance should come on the auspi- 
- cious birthday of one who was a high priest of Indian Nationalism, and 
who contributed not a little to the advent of freedom by his sacrifices, sin- 
cerity, intellectual eminence and fearless leadership. The words that he 
uttered to the Nation forty years back have a very striking appropriateness 
even today. I will content myself with only one of the many inspiring 
sentences which he uttered whte speaking to the students of the newly 
founded National College at Calcutta in 1908, “Work that she (Mother 
India) may prosper, suffer that. she may rejoice.” 

. The ideal which our nation has pursued through the course of her long 
history is a spiritual ideal. And we find in the world today that no outer 
endeavours; no constitution or institution, no mere economic programmes 
or educational efforts can save humanity. Prof. S. K. Maitra aptly remarked 
in his presidential address at the recent Philosophical Conference, Bombay, 
“We must produce better men if we are to improve human relations. To 
say that what we require today is a better international organisation leading 
to a better understanding among nations is really begging the whole question. 
How is it possible to have a be-ter international organisation, if the men 
who are entrusted with the work, kave no better minds to‘ bring to their 
task than what they possess today? A great international organisation and 
little minds go ill together.” 

Therefore, so long as the individual does not change, mankind cannot 
be saved. This means that the problem is subjective, psychological, 
spiritual. Man is a spiritual entity—both in his individual and collective. 
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aspects. Both as an individual and æ a collectivity, man has to learn to give 
up being occupied merely with his-vital desires, interests; ambitions and 
satisfaction of his ego. Even collective or national selfishness and egoism is 
to be eschewed. If man really aspires to do this, he will have to give up his 
dependence on mental and even ethical idealism. He- will have to fix his 
faith on the Self, on the Divine in hir. 

I will be told that this is asking raan to be spiritual uds even expecting 
society, the nation also to be spirrtugl. How can spirituality and life— 
individual or collective—go togethe-? Let me quote. the words of our 
greatest seer of today, to show how .mportant is the relation of life. and 
spirituality. 

*And a great sign of the failure cf the society is when the individual is 
obliged to flee from the society in order to-find room for his spiritual growth; 
when, finding human life given ove: to.the unregenerated mind, life and 
body or the place of spiritual freedom occupied by the bonds of form and 
Church and Shastra, he is obliged tc break away from all these to seek for 
growth into the spirit in the monastecy, on the mountain-top, in the cavern; - 
the desert and the forest. When thece is that division between life and the . 
spirit, sentence of condemnation is passed upon human life.... There . 
may be a glorious crop of saints and ascetics in that forcing soil, but 
the race, the society, the natiom ‘move towards littleness, weakness - 
and stagnation.” * 

In his open letter “To my anara ’—he *said— "All we eed is a 
field and an opportunity. That field and opportunity can only be provided 
by a national Government, a free scciety and a great Indian. culture." 

. Today we have secured. political reedom, but we have yet to build up 
“a free society and a great Indian culture”. ‘That -can best be done by 
accepting the spiritual basis of incividual and collective living. In that 
task of reconstruction the work dore by Sri Aurobindo during these long 
years is of supreme value. To all tae fields of life in all the branches of 
human culture he has made outstanding contributions. The peculiar merit 
of his contribution is its characteri-tic Indian note,—its living continuity 
of spiritual experience from the Vedas down to the present day. And yet 
hé is not.a mere traditionalist. He brings a great, integral and synthetic 
outlook, cosmic in its sweep to bear upon all the subjects; There is no 
field of life which he has not touched and there is nothing that he has not 
enriched and ennobled by His masterly touch. To political progress, social 
reconsturction, to poetry, to arts, tc literature, he has made:lasting contri- 


* From Arya, Vol. IV, The Psychology of Social Development: 
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butions. Over and above these things, during the long period of his. 
Sadhana he has plumbed the depths and risen to the heights of the Spirit. - 

` It is therefore in the fitness of things Indian that we should seek to mould 
our life with the help.of and under the guidance of a great Rishi--a great 
Yogi. When a spiritual light like that of Sri Aurobindo returns to life (and 
is not turned away from it}—with its spiritual opulence, it is as the 
result of a spontaneous will to do good to the world. But that will emanates 
from spiritual knowledge and is far superior to all mere mental or intellec- 
tual stirrings, even to those which take the appearance of altruism. Such 
great seers are always free from personal ambition and they have a more 
correct appreciation of the nation's need—and the need of humanity based 
on knowledge by identity. 

He said in one of the political speeches (at Jhalakati Conference i in 1908) 
that “it is because God has chosen to manifest Himself and has entered into 
the hearts of his people.that we are rising again as a Nation." 

The power that he spoke of as having entered into the hearts of his 
people, the Divine that he declared in the Uttarpara Speech, the power 
tliat guided him to keep away from politics temporarily—that Power is there 
and is fortunately available in proportion as we turn our hearts and minds 
. to it; that power will reveal itself more and more, will act as an influence 
upon all our activities and, if we are willing, can guide us in life. Let us 
therefore open ourselves more and,more to this delivering and transforming 
light which is within us;'it has come to descend into us, into life, so that 
some as yet unrealised perfection of humanity might become possible. Let 
. us be worthy of it and serve it to the best of our powers. 

I heartily congratulate Kannada for turning to Sri Aurobindo for light 
and I am glad to avail myself of the occasion to dispel the false notion that 
Sri Aurobindo and his Yoga are not connected with life. Now that you 
have already got the contact, I would urge upon you to intensify it. If all 
the activities can rightly be connected to the source of Light, you will find 
that in the midst of uncertain, precarious and halting guidance.of mere 
mind, you have the purest and the surest source—a source unfailing. 


~ 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF POETRY 
(Three Letters) 
To D 
ARTISTIC intensity I have always stressed. It mie the key to 
a lot of problems connected: with poetry. The problem of sincerity 
which you mention is one of them. 

A pọem is admittedly an art-medium and if an art-medium is chosen. 
for what one has to say, artistic intensity is of paramount value. Once 
you grant this, it becomes pointless to speak, as you have done, of “simply 
an artistic value" in a spiritual poem. Perhaps you mean by “artistic value" 
decorativeness laid on from without or mere technical skill. But these 
things are not art. The former is in fact a fault which art must avoid. The 
latter is. indeed necessary, yet it is not all that art comprises. A particular 
kind of force from within, a certain type of intensity, has to become techni- 
cal skill if we are to have artistic value. Thus understanding artistic value 
we may state that in a spiritual poem, as in any other kind of poem, sincerity 
is worthless without it. If spiritual sincerity in a poem is to depend for 
its worth.on anything else, what purpose can be served by selecting a form 
of art for its expression? Why not just blurt out what you feel? Why cast 
it into image and symbol, why attend to qualities of rhythm, why resort 
to metre and rhyme? 

I am not asking you to be an eee s-saker in the sense that so long 
as you create art it does not matter whether the art is spiritual or no. You 
are quite right, as a sadhak, to believe that you must produce spiritual 
stuff or nothing. But don't forget you are producing it in an art-medium. 
If you do, the quality of your work will suffer. -I don’t think you are obli- 
vious of the paramount importance of artistic intensity. Otherwise, why | 
^ should you pick and choose, as you do, from among your poems? All you 
, write is spiritually, sincere: yet you reject some poems and keep others. 

.Your sifting is done because, no matter how sincere you may spiritually 
be, your sincerity will not he the sort necessary in poetry if you do not 
achieve artistic intensity. e 

Here you are likely to raise the point: “Is it not possible for a poem to 
come artistically intense, to be inspired in form, without being sincere?" 
Well, how is a reader of poetry to judge what poem is sincere and what 
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insincere? He is not supposed to know how a poet has lived: he has only 
the poem to go by. You surely do not expect all your readers to be 
aware that-you are a resident of Sri Aurobindo’s Ashram and are faith- 
fully following in your Guru's fcotsteps? Lacking that awareness, will 
they be doomed ever to doubt your sincerity? I put it to you that they 
will never fail to feel a poem tc be sincere if there is artistic intensity in 
it, the inspiration of form. In the absense of this intensity thev may feel 
that you are sincere as a man, but they will never feel that you are sincere 
as a poet. Conversely, they will “eel that where a poet has artistic intensity 
he is ipso facto sincere. ` | l 
Is this startling? It wouldn’t be if certain misconceptions were removed. 
The first truth to bear in mind is chat a poet is not bound to have an ac- 
tual experience of whatever he savs. Whén, for instance,'you write: 


O deep sterry secrecy | 
Twinkling in my heart!— 


are you stating a fact of your experience as a man? You may be, but you 
could just as well have written -he lines without doing so. Certainly, you 
did have some emotion of what you said; but I doubt whether your psychic 
being actually experienced a mysterious vastitude, realised a divine cos- 
micity full of myriad glimmeriags and thrillings of intuition. What did . 
happen, most probably, is that suck an Immense existing within the hither- 
to unexplored profundities of your inner and higher self found you sym- 
pathetic to its presence, stirred vour imagination and used you as a verbal 
medium. Of course, if one were possessed of the full experience one 
would be more frequently a verba: medium of its rare richness, but out- 
bursts of regions of consciousness unrealised by the poet do óccur pretty 
often in poetry. 

The second truth to remember is that a man can have many sides to 
his nature and, while one side may have a turning towards God, another 
may have a penchant for the Devi: the work he does through the former 
is not insincere just because tke latter has play in him too. Unless he 
rejects the devilish side, he will not create very often through the Godward 
side and his creative possibilities there will remain unfulfilled on the whole. 
Yet, what does come forth in poetry through the opening he somewhere 
has to the Divine can be as sirce-e as the work of a consistent spiritual 
seeker, provided the artistic expression is perfect. 

The third truth to keep in view is that a poet has the power of entering 
into some sort of communion witi anything and everything—even those 
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things which are far removed from his trend of life and run counter to 
his general disposition or character. À dramatist may write a play to illus- 
trate his own vision of the truth of the universe, but one of his dramatis 
personae can be somebody who holds a diametrically opposite vision and 
this vision can be expressed also with poetic perfection in the course of 
the play. You don't suppose Shakespeare was a murderer or even in sym- 
pathy with murdering: still, the speech he puts into the mouth of Lady 
Macbeth invoking the powers of evil to aid her in killing Duncan is one 
of the peaks of the Shakespearean Parnassus. And it has not one false 
note, it is absolutely sincere, a potential murderess seems actually speaking. 

I have written at some length merely to help you look at poetry in the 
right way. My remarks are not meant to dissuade you one whit from cut- 
ting youself off, for the sake of your personal sadhana, from certain poets 
and feeding more and more on certain others. But wbat I have written 
can assist you to distinguish grades of artistic excellence in the poets you 
like and not'accept everything as equally good. Also, I hope some parts 
of this letter will help you in intensifying your own inspiration and guiding 
yourself along the correct path in your self-criticism.*: 

Í cannot say that the path indicated by your friend in his letter is really 
desirable. If we went by the criterion of the same recognisable Force which 
is behind all your poems, there. would be no need to weed out anything: . 
all your poems bear the mark of an Aurobindonian sadhak and, judged 
in that light, they must without exception be preserved -and published. 
But to lump everything together would be to serve ill even the Force your 
friend speaks of: that Force is best served in poetry by what is poetically 
. intensest. 


^" To R 


We must not underrate in the poetic phenomenon the importance of 
form. When you respond to poetry, words and rhythms seem to remain 
for you a little in the background. I do not deny that to write with striking 
phrases. and euphony and effective metre without any inner word-life and 
. rhythm-movement getting expressed is-to construct verse rather than to 
create poetry. Bub conceived as inwardly animated and determined, form 
cannot occupy “ʻa secondary place" and for the obvious reason that without 
‘it there can. be no poetry at all. The bhava, the living sense, which you 
. speak of as being the primbry.value to care for cannot function poetically 
-in its absence. To fniss form in the connotation I have given it is to miss 
.poetry. The bhava has to be there, or else we shall have gibberish; but side 
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by side with it we must have form to produce poetry or any artistic work. 
If you are only after bhava, you are going to art not for its artistic quali- 
ties but only for its idea, its sight, its emotion, and if you do not attend to 
those qualities you will get these things in just a general way and not in 
their individual character and force. The general idea, sight and emotion 
in Browning's | 


God's in His heaven, , 
All’s right with the world 


is almost the same as in Dilip Kumar Roy's 


. For tis His will that overarches all; ^  * 
His sentinel love broods o'er the universe. 


And yet what a gulf of difference between the individual character and 
force of the one and that of the other! Thé vision is merely skimmed in 
Browning: it is caüght with its depths wide openin Dilip Kumar Roy. 
‘Both thought and feeling in Roy are luminously and rapturously mystical: 
they have in Browning no turn er tremour beyond a lightly lyricised reli- 
. ‘gious outlook’s. The profound glow and. rapture in Roy can get realised: 
by us only if we respond in full to the form of his expression, if we let his 
words and rhythms play upon us. Change the words, alter the rhythms 
and though the general bhava may stay the same, the beauty. has vanished 
and with the beauty all individual character and force. - 
Maybe you will argue that once you comprehend, the idea and grasp 
the image and stir to the emotion, it is not necessary to let the values .of 
_ words and of their order and of sounds and of stresses hold the conscious- 
ness: the feel of the language, of its movement and of its music may seem 
“to you-secondary if not negligible. But in that case any words so arranged 
as not to be without concrete import and correct grammar would do just 
as well for conveying.Roy's substance, and prose would be as effective 
as poetry. Surely you cannot imply this. And if you do not, then form is 
‘of extreme use. And in form the elements which you regard as very minor 
—long and short syllables, assonances and consonances, basic beats and ` 
modulations—count a lot. You may not pause to notice them and the 
-poet may not have paused every time to manipulate them, but they are 
there: the inspiration working through the poet has intuitively attended 
to them and we must attend too, though not with & schoolmaster's dry- 
as-dust mind. We need not start analysing them, but we do need to give 
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them their proper réalisation: if we mispronouncé and misaccent, we shall 
mar the music and prevent the subtle suggestions borne on the music from 
filling out those of the words taken as intellectual poititers. If you. go to 
art and do not respect form as muca as what you call bhava, you fail to 
draw from art the specific values and powers it has to offer. 

- By the way, your observation tha- no great poet thinks of stresses and 
feet and long and short syllables wHile composing his poem is erroneous. 
Inspiration coming in a perfect rust leaves no need for the poet to play 
consciously the artist; but inspiratior- coming slowly and after corisiderable 
effort on the poet's part calls for a fair amount of conscious art-activity. 
Many poets correct even while the- create instead of leaving correction . 
to be done afterwards. And you are mistaken in your idea that, if they 
created without any correction then »r afterwards, the poem would always 
be more touched with natural freshaess and radiance. Yow believe Walt. 
Whitman never revised or modified his first draft and thereby achieved a 
rare sincerity. and simplicity which to what you term "sophisticated ears" 
sounds somewhat crude. That is nct so. Whitman worked over his first 
draft as assiduously as any other poet: of course, on several occasions he 
had no need to work over it, but 2e never thought such working to be 
loss of sincerity and simplicity. His f ee verse is not another name for poetry 
just flowing through—without the “sophistications” of chiselling and 
polishing as well as of rhyme and metre. There is plenty of deliberate 


art and cunning leaders anc deft disposition of subtle harmonic 


units in his free verse. 


The first, draft of ET has T to recommend it in being a 
it may be inspired or no, it may be &ncere and simple : Or it may be. ' 
phisticated”: everything hangs on whether genuine inspiration “has found 
a channel or-a false facility has got -an outlet- A Corrected version is not 
. bound to be "sophisticated"; it maz be the very soul of simplicity and 
SHY, Keats originally began hie Endymion with the line: 


E thing of oeat is a Constant joy. 
Only T when a friend found it lacking something, hee re-wrote: 
A thing of beauty’ i is a joy for ever. 
The first draft was tame, the second elèctric.: Those famous lines of his— 


...Magic casements opening on the foam 
: Of perilous seas -n fairy lands forlorn— 


^ 
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had in the first draft “windows” for “‘casements” and “‘keelless” for “peri- 
lous”. The whole spirit of the thing was lost: the magic atmosphere and 
the fairy feeling entered only when Keats started being what you term 
"sophisticated". 

I must here mention -" by your sapling of sincerity with simplicity 
and opposing them to sophistication you appear to suggest that to be sin- 
cere and not sophisticated one must be simple. I don’t see sincerity in 
terms of simplicity alone. To be complex is not necessarily to be sophis- 
ticated. Sophistication is truly the product of an artificial braininess or a 
deliberate high-brow ingenuity. The “metaphysicals” of the seventeenth 
. century are often sophisticated in the former sense: the “modernists” of 
the twentieth in the latter. But there are effects in both that are brainy or 
ingenious in an inspired way: some of Donne's conceits, for instance, are 
not superimposed on the idea and emotion but organic to them and Eliot 
has at times an intricate cross-light imagery that is really penetrating. Here 
they are apparently sophisticated while being truly sincere. Where, how- 
ever, there is in a poet complexity without any braininess or ingenuity the 
charge of sophistication has not even an apparent bearing. Poetry may 
be simple or it may be complex—according to the personality of the poet 
and the theme in hand. 

Complexity can result from a packing together of many glimpses or a 
drawing out of one glimpse into many details; it can result also from a 
colourful and opulent style instead .of an austere one or a multi-winged 
structure of sentence and syntax rather than one that is straight-lined and 
direct-designed. No jot of sincerity is sacrificed by thus being complex: 
we may with equal force declare that Nature is natural only when she sends 
forth a straight stream and not a winding river, raises a mountain with easy 
contours and a single peak and mot a steep-faced mass of several summits, 
unfolds a majestic oak or a grand baobab spreading uniformly upward and 
not a sublime banyan hanging from its height pillar on strange pillar down- 
ward to the earth. So long as some elemental energy, somè urge from 
within, drives a poet, he rings sincere: inspiration perfectly expressing 
itself is the sign of sincerity and there 1s no reason why inspiration should 
.be simple and not complex. 

There is also the fact that occasionally the vision transcribed from an 
abnormal plane of consciousness seems complex to our normal mind, whereas 
in reality it-may be quite simple for a perception in tune with that plane's 
spontaneities, as in a similar fashion what is clear to the mystical eye is 
blurred and hazy to the gaze unaccustomed to hidden yogic lights. We 
need not doubt the sincerity of poems expressive of such’ seeing. Again, 
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a.poet may be simple in one respe=t and complex in another. Homer. is 
said to be the best example of simpl«ity. His sentences have on the whole 
‘a simpler construction than Milton's or Keats’s. Still, Homer has an extra- 
ordinary variety of inflexions and a recurrent play of polysyllables beside 
which the cast of Miltonic or Keatsian words is simple. He is simpler in 
his basic ideas than either of these English singers and yet if we mark the 
manner in which he lengthens out ard details off his similes we must deem 
him more complex than they. Sincedty can go hand in hand with a lot of 
different things. 

I am sure you did not intend to qaestion this, but as your. statement was 
leaning slightly to one side I have made bold to point out the impression 
it creates, My ideal is to be as wrle-notioned and many-viewed as can 
be consistent with an unsleeping watch to distinguish the genuine gleam 
from the spurious glitter. I insist anrelentingly on authentic. inspiration 
. in poetry—the ring and radiance of the gold of beauty. Once sure of that 
gold, I let no bias rule me about th» plain or the luxuriant, the forthright 
or the subtle, the clear-cut or the incricate. | 


Ta. K 


All poetry must be patiently and irtimately lived with if we are to extract 
from it its full delight: spiritual or mystical poetry still more, and most the 
type of inspiration a few Aurobindorian poets aim at. *Most"— not simply 
because the meaning is likely to be c ifficult to grasp at first or because the 
life-stuff of spiritual or.mystical in piration is a reality which cannot be 
seized except by a sort of aesthetic Yoga. There is yet one more reason: 
the poetic aim now is the Divine ir- the original and not in a translation! 
This rather puzzling statement is best made clear by answering the query: 
what kind of poetry is the most-sairitual or mystical? 

To be most spiritual, poetry mu-t draw much more that its thought- 
substance from a lofty source. The thought-substance of all sterling reli- 
gious literature has its origin in the altitudes of the Spirit, but one usually . 
deals in abstractions or in some em»etional reconstruction of spiritual idea. 
The thought, of course, has to grasp the spiritual truth—and there must 
be an emotional counterpart to the process—but an effort must also be 
made to let that truth speak itself zistead of our finding speech for it on 
the planes of consciousness*on wh-h we habitually live. The speech of. - 
.these planes will not render the poetry deficient as poetry nor prove the 
poet’s mysticism to be sham. Yet, what may-be genuine as mysticism and 
wonderful as poetry is not necessarily supreme as the Spirit's own intrinsies | 
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expression, not necessarily vibrant with the actual life-throb of the Spirit's 
own heaven and home where it stands everywhere revealed in every aspect. — 
The Spirit clothing itself superbly in the mind's garments—there you have . 
the wonder.and wealth of the main bulk of mystical poetry in English. 
A few. other movements. are mixed with this, but this is the predominant 
one, and with whoever wishes to write first-rate poetic literature of mys- 
ticism copiously, it cannot as á rule help being predominant, since mind- 
stuff is for us the easiest to draw upon. But what a few of thé Aurobindo- 
nians aspire to do is to write things in which the mind's garments áre set 
aside and the Spirits body grows visible and vibrant. 

Nor is that. body most desired by them as it appears on certain inner 
planes. An exquisite or dynamic Occultism catches the Spirit naked; so 
too does à radiantly piercing and sweet Psychism—but neither the. habitat 

. of God's magician nor that of Gcd's saint holds the.divine body in its direct 
amplitude and puissance. These poets do not rest contént with the "deep 
within":.they strive to press on to the "high above", the planes from which 
has descended the cosmic formula, inward or outward. And there it is 
the rhythm, more even than the cast of vision and the word-mould, that is 
the secret of the shining out of the pure Spirit. The rhythm of the “high 

. above” is the most difficult capture. Not in all its forms, though; for there 
_ are gradations and only at the very top the utter rhythm of God's self is 
| immediate and absolute. Then we have the mantra, the word plucked from 
the heart of the. ultimate Unknown. Then “translation” is left leagues 

- . behind: we have not only a direct poetic intimacy with God’ in the "'ori- 
ginal" but a sheer poetic identity with Him: we not only are beyond the 
mind's intervening medium, we have passed from the lesser intensities of 
God's presence to His keenest and profoundest and vastest Self and Super- 
nature. The mantra arrives in"utter authenticity on the pinions of a rhythnr 
that seéms to make each line a brief aureoled manifestation, so to speak, : 
of its passage from infinite. to infinite. A consciousness, sovereign. and 
- boundless, is at play in it, and the play is most vividly communicated through 

, an immense unfathomable vibration, as in Arjava's lines: 


This patter of Time’s marring steps across the solitude. 
of ES ten Self-blissful and alone— ` 


. orin n Dilip Kumat Roy's: S: 


Dark waifs aspire to TEy white haven of sleep, ` 
w ' With voice of clay sing to the immortal stars— 
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or in the second of Nirodbaran’s couplets: 


All joy of life is now a shining part 

Of the ecstasy. of the Eternal Heart .. 
Where time is a voyage with wide unfurled wings, 
The flame-sails of unknown awakenings. . 


Sometimes the word-mould and the cast of vision are nearly of the top 
and still are prevented from, being entirely so by a-subtle lack in the sound- 
values. This calls for an extremely sensitive perception on the poet’s as 
well as the reader’s part to’ be recognised. How crucially determining a 
factor rhythm is can be observed if we take such a line as: 


A ay to clasp in all the one God-hush. 


The quality and movement here emanate from the broad clear daylight 
of the Spirit prevailing in the Sahasrara Chakra, “the thousand-petalled 
lotus" of consciousness immediately above the head. But we at once leap 
through two still higher stages and reach the threshold of the amplest in- 
tensity by merely shifting a pair of words from the middle of the line to 


` its end: 


A cry to us the one God-hush in all. 


The rhythmic movement goes somehow ‘sweeping into the Unknown, 
just drawing the sense out to a massive measureless suggéstion. Such a 
minor alteration—a change in the place of two words, that does not per- 
eeptibly modify the meaning—and so great a difference in the spiritual 
. quality of the line! The purely poetic power was not less before; what is 
added now, however light it may be, is the mantric touch. 

"The way the mantric touch gets in leads me to consider another question: 
Does intense spiritual inspiration sustained from poem to poem prove an 
intense spiritual life throbbing in the poet from .day to day? 

Indeed, to get the mantric touch often, one must be initiated into Yoga. 
Even to write, with some degree of command, in the language of the re- 
gions above the human mind yet below the level of the mantra, one must 
' spend years in contact with the divine Truth. In the past, except for very . 
short accidental spells, poets outside the Rig Veda, the Upanishads and 
the Gita never caught inspiration from these realms of light. To succeed 
in making these realms one's habitual fount would be to create a new poetic. 
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literature, to usher a novel era in inspired utterance. It is part of the mission 
of Sri Aurobindo to give poetry this large and luminous innovation. In 
his recent work he has performed feats of spiritual creativity that are a 
breath-bereaving grandeur. A moiety of his opulence those who have stayed 
close to him have been able to receive. They can never thank their stars 
enough for the privilege to reside in his Ashram and learn by his gift of ins- 
piration and critical insight the art of opening doors to the in-world and 
the over-world. 

Yes, they have learnt to open mystical doors, but you must not conclude 
that the portals keep open all the while or that they can pass through them 
at will into the innermost shrine and the loftiest holy of holies. They may 
` take a few steps forward now and again; what they more often do is to stand 
at the divine doors and practise a concentrated looking at the mysteries within, 
an intent hearing of the footfalls of the Gods. If they had the courage and 
consistency to walk right in and remain there among superhuman presences, 
they would bring to birth a more shining song, a poetry more frequently 
alive with the pulse of the Eternal. But, even as it is, a contact deep down 
inside them with the Divine persists and, though it may not kindle up a 
transformation of their whole self, it is at times a laying of golden fingers 
on the heart-strings of the poet in them. 

To write with spiritual intensity is not always to be a great Yogi. If the 
lines that are mantric were pointers to the poet’s realisation, he would out- 
halo Ramakrishna and dwarf Vivekananda’s sagehood. Do you know that 
these lines derive from the dizziest pinnacles of the over-world? They 
flow, if not from the top of Shiva’s shadowless head, then at least from under 
his radiant feet—and those immortal feet are all the summit of samadhi - 
and the ne plus ultra of Nirvana! Surely, even though some of the poetic 
triumphs issue from there, the poets do not dwell in their kingdom. Nor 
can anyone claim to have jumped from the thousand-petalled lotus to the 
ineffable flower wherein the ultimate deity stands— by just transferring a 
pair of words to the end of a line from its middle! The j jump is an act of 
art, not of life. 

No doubt, there is an experience of vague spiritual exhilaration in every 
act of art that aspires to the Divine: the force of the Eternal is intuited and 
.a grace of soul added to the consciousness; yet the phenomenon is not 
tantamount to realisation. The poetry has aided the Yoga but it does not 
measure it accurately, for it is more a shadow of things to come than a 
shape of what the poet is. The Spirit has sent down powerful or delicate 
messages to his artist-being and he has transmitted them, himself deeply 
thrilling in the process and moving readers like you. He has transmitted 
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them with a new and unusual fidelity because he has been taught by Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother to watch and wait concentratedly for the Ever- 
lasting Voices. Some day he will rise fom his lowlands to the kingly peaks 
with his whole self and live in the csnsciousness of the Mother and Sri- 
Aurobindo. Then his poetry will not shame its imperfect composer but 
project in art the artist's very life anc be more than a short and occasional 
and interrupted rapture; it will be all the time a moulded magnificence— 
a conflagration under divine control, 3 trained tornado out of the vast, a 
deluge-of ecstasy directed by the Heavenly Hand. 


+ 


` K, D. SETHNA. 
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Sociology. By Dr. Kewal Motwani. [ublished by the New Book Company, 
Bombay. 

This is a comparative outline of TEA written by a sċholar who 
undoubtedly knows his subject. Every page of the book testifies to the 
depth of Dr. Motwani's knowledge end to the labour he has put in for 
the sake of the reader. In India, it is 1 pioneer effort and, we feel sure, will 
achieve the author's object of awakenmg interest in the subject. The only 
drawback that the book suffers fron- is that facts and theories and 
arguments tumble over one another m such profusion therein that the 
ordinary reader is likely to find consderable difficulty in clearing a path 
for himself. This presentation of a didicult subject by the learned author is 
something like the handgrip of a straag man, who unwittingly conceals 
his cordiality behind the pressure of his iron fingers. But let that d 
Shaking hands with a champion is acways a privilege. 

. Now, coming to our subject, what Joes sociology mean? My ee 
sdys, it is the science of the development, nature and laws of society. What 
is society? It is the gregarious mode cf life, the life of an individual!as the 
member of a group. Man i is q social animal by nature and habit. He has 
always been ‘so. 

His group-life has evolved slowly. fom one stage to oba during his 

long career on this planet, It has chaaged its nature. and its laws as- it has: 
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developed through the ages, and the development itself has been the result 
of give and take between individual and individual between individual 
and group, between group and group. The largest group-unit is today 
what we call a Nation and the life of this unit is regulated by the laws 
enacted by the State formed bv itself. How does society stand with regard 
to this ‘Leviathan’? Is there any State that will allow an individual subject 
. to obey a social law that clashes with the laws enacted by itself? We doubt 
it. Of course, all states are-not omnivorous like.Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s 
Russia; there are some that allow a certain amount of volition to the indi- 
viduals and the sub-groups forming the nation, but the tendency today 
is for all power and initiation to pass into the hands of the central authority. 
Sri Aurobindo noted this tendency over two decades: ago and matters have 


certainly not improved since then. One can easily imagine a modern civi- - - 


lised State that exercises complete authority in all matters relating to 
edütation, sanitation, . communications, manufactures, trade and com- 
merce—leaving nothing to locel and subordinate bodies except carrying 
out orders or, at best, advising and suggesting lines of improvement. When 
“efficiency is. the fetish one worships, one does not like delegation of one's 
authority. Of late years, America has been developing fast into an imperial 
power with territorial and commercial interests ‘all óyer the globe. She is not 
likely to get back what altruistic outlook she seemed to have had at one. 
time. Many American citizens: -oday ‘are exceedingly keen on keeping up 
` their land and water and air forces on, more or less, an efficient war footing. 
England also has the same tendency. Rightly did the Master ask years 
ago,—‘Will labour in power have the same outlook as labour in the opposi- © 
tion >?” In the near future, is there not a chance that most States would be 
80 largely Germanised or Russianised and that all phases of social life - 
would pass under the strict control of an autocratic central authority? 
The West has always attached more importance to the political aspect of 
corporate life, just as India and the East have given a great deal more atten- 
tion to the social side of it. In ancient India, as the Master has shown clearly 
in his Indian Polity, the king.was largely a co-ordinating authority, who saw 
that there was no interference on the part of the central government with 
the autonomous life of the villages and townships. No doubt,.that system 
degenerated with the decay of the ancient Indian civilisation, but the old 
spirit is still there,and any attempt at over-centralisation is bound to produce 
most undesirable reactions in the country. The.local organisations in old 
India, whether in the village or in the township, dealt with all aspects of 
corporate life,—thosé that we call today administrative in a general serise, 
8s well as those that would be called social in a narrower sense.-How far . 
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these bodies can be resuscitated . ánd what power ‘can be vested in ; them for 
| better ordering of society is for tae national legislature: to decide. But 
- what has to be remembered.is that tLey should be. in spirit what they were 


before, viz., intermedjaries between the individual and. the. largest group. 
The interests of the individual and taose of the nation should find harmony 
in these bodies. The word ‘interes? is to be read in the DISENO sense 


possible, as Dr. Motwani himself has made amply clear. . 


Human society, as Sri Aurobindc has pointed out, has passed HR 
four definite stages—the ideal, the t-pal, the conventional and the rational. 
Man, today, is a rational being, dnd he has freed himself from the clutches 
of convention by the exercise of his reason. But, unfortunately, his reason 


- has raised before him new forms, mcre malignant and tyrannical than those . 


. that he worshipped before. The very efficient, highly organised State that" 


N 


 -he has brought into existence has.r-ndered Sociology an obsolete science, 
.for there is nothing left for the indiv. dual and his social group to do; every- 


thing is done for them by the all-powerful dictator in the super-centralised 
State. Sri Aurobindo has, in his Psychology of Social Development (Chapter — 
I) shown how the nature and spirit of certain functions in Indian society 
have changed during the four stag-s.of development already mentioned, 
Such institutions as marriage and aste have acquired a new character, a 

new significance in every age. In son= of the later chapters of the same, book, 
we have a glimpse of what society would be like when man has passed beyond 
the stage of mental reason. “Brothery love can be the only sure foundation ` 
of a perfect social evolution"—but “his brotherhood and this love do not 


» proceed either by the intellect or by the reason, nor even by the heart, but 


by the soul. “So alone,” says the -Aaster, “can egoism disappear and the 


true individualism of the unique goihead in each.man found itself on the. 


true communion of the equal godaead in humanity.” Such is the goal 


 -towards which the evolution of socizty is proceeding. Till we get to that 


high eminence, mind and reason mrst do what they can to harmonise the 


existence of the individual man wrth bis collective existence, social and. 
- political. The Master sounds a warring note. The old intellectual cultures, 


of Europe ended in doubt and scepticism, and the pieties of old Asia in 


‘stagnation. Today.man follows the Ine of, what he calls, progress,—“more 


knowledge, more equipment, more enjoyment, a greater and still greater 
complexity of social economy." Bur where will all this lead humanity? ` 


Nowhere, we shall move along in a circle. The only thing to do is to lóok 


inward and install the spirit ih the plzce of the mind as our leader,and guide. 
Progress will then mean the soul’s or ward march towards a divine fulfilment 


‘on earth, What will. happen to mar's varied activity. when this happens? | 
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Of the spiritual dim, Sri-Aurobinzo says, “As it will regard man the intellec- 
tual, so it will regard man the collectivity, a collective soul seeking upon 
earth divine fulfilment in its manifold relations. Therefore all the different 
parts of man's life which correspond to the.parts of his being, physical, 


vital, dynamic, emotional, aesthetic, ethical, intellectual, it will hold sacred 
. and see in them instruments for a growth towards-a divine living. And . 


| every human society, nation, people or other organic aggregate it will regard 
- from the same standpoint, sub-souls, as it were, means of a complete mani- 
festation and self-fulfilment of the Spirit.” But even this will be. attained, 
not by compulsion, but by a spontaneous healthy growth. Spirituality 
will respect the freedom of the individual, but it will not leave him to himself. 
It.wil not deny art and literature, philosophy and science, agriculture and 


handicraft, but it will lead all these activities of man towards their divine, __ 


fulfilment. Such a change of outlook must, naturally, appear and deve- 


lop in the individual before it zan affect the -group-mind. So'we must 


take care that no excuse, no specious reasoning is advanced for the crushing 
out of the indivudial. Nothing should be done in the name of society or 
the state which would have this'disastrous effect. 

We have been carried away far. from our original subject, viz., a review 
of the excellent book placed before us by Dr.: Motwani. We have 
referred already to his deep kncwledge of the subject and the industry he 
has put into his book. The American portion of it does not appeal to us 
very much. Indian soical conaitions are never going to be anything like 


the conditions in America. We have got to develop our soical outlook ` 


with an eye to our own temperament and environment and history. This 
principle the learned author himself has, in fact, admitted. -We have tried 
. to indicate, in the light of Sri Aurobindo's teachings, the lines that our 
efforts should take. Dr. Motwani has all the grasp of a practical student 
of sociology and, in the third. chapter of his book; he has put forward con- 
- crete suggestions about how to proceed in. order to make the people of India 
sociologically conscious. These- suggestions sound very sensible, but we 
are unable, in the absence of experience, to offer any criticism. An arm- 
chair critic of things practical is apt to cut a sorry figure. The author has | 


+ 


. studied carefully the old Indian point of view with regard to social, orga- ` | 


nization; he refers to it as the other sociology “which goes beyond this 
. world of sensible knowledge and studies man and nature in their timeless, 
* spaceless origins and ends." We agree withe him that in order to get at 
the integral truth we have to~ study the activities of man and Nature in 
space and time side by side witk those that transcend time and space. The 
learned doctor claims that it is with “the explicit purpose of indicating 
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the complementary nature of dese two ET that this. Book ‘has been 
attempted," ahd we can, with reason say that he has nowhere forgotten 
this Pur con We have in-our brief elucidation emphasised the point with 
` régard to all human affairs and we must remember that the. activities .of 
the mind and intellect constitute ‘only.a process, an intermediate step lead- 
ing to the goal where ENS im hitherto. very useful; faculties ‘are 
transcended. 

C. C. Dorr 
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Mahishásura-Mardani Stava (Sanskrit Text with translation and — 
explanatory notes in Tamil). By S. Shankaranarayanan. . B.A, (Hons.) - 

Pp. rrr. Price Rs. 2. Publishers: Giri Press, Triplicane, Madras 5. 
' . The Devi Mahatmya—Glory of the Goddess—occupies a place -of 
unrivalled eminence as a Tantric Scripture. This ancient text occurs in. 
the Markandeya Purana, but it is much more than a Purana, has worn 
well across the centuries as a sacred hymnal. text for. Tantric worship. It 
celebrates the- Advent, the Mission and the Glory of the Supreme Shakti ` 
in her three well-known Manifestations—Mahakali; Mahalakshmi and 
Mahasaraswati. The book under notice constitutes the fourth chapter -of 
the Text-gnd contains verses of praise addressed to the Devi, the destroyer 
of Mahis Power of Division and Disunion—son of Diti. . 

Each verse is. printed:in Devanagari first, then transcribed in Tamil; 
then follows word-for-word: meaning; then thé purport of the verse and 
last, sound ‘explanatory notes. Mr. Shankaranarayan has displayed com- ` 
mendable industry and earnestness which is not lost on the. reader. "It 
is pleasing to note the intellectual clarity with which he. brings: ‘to bear on - 
the subjéct his assimilation of the philosophic and spiritual thought of - 
. .the day. He quotes widely, but appropriately. The references in:the lucid 

. gloss range from the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, the devotional - 
poems of Shankaracharya down to the:authentic.words of great spiritual - 
personalities of modern times. His inspiration.seems to be the Umasahasram 

.of the late Vasishtha Ganapati Muni whom he quotes freely, yet aptly. 
- His outlook is ‘charged with the influence of the yoga-spirit of Sri Auro- 
bindo; a-fact well attested by’ his references to the ‘Seer of the secret of 
the World-Mother in Cosmit Existence’. In a striking study of tlie verse 
Medhasi devi the writer has equated the four Personalities of the God- 
dess mentioned in it with the Four Powers of the Mother as expounded . 
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by Sri Aurobindo. Besides the Four Powers, the Secret of Creation, the 
Truth of Sacrifice and Phala-sruti are some of the main topics elaborated 
upon in the commentary in suitable places. There is a wealth of information - 
in the book which is sure to benefit the devotee and students of this class 
‘of titerature. The Tamil is flowing and chaste. 

The translator has already fo his credit another work of the kind, brought 
out by the same Publishers. The Giri Press are doing precious service 
by publishing these- gems of devotional literature with translations in the 
regional tongue. ; 

Mr. N. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Retired High Court Judge, has written a 
foreword commending the book. 


K. 
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. The grace and the-help are always: there for ali who 
aspire for them and their power is limitless when received 
with faith and confidence. | 
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Yet Light is there: it stands at Nature's doors _ 

And holds a torch to lead the traveller in; "^ 
It waits to be kindled in our secret cells; 

It is a star showing an ignorant sea, 

À lamp upon our poor piercing the night. 

As knowledge grows the Light is seen within; . 

It is the shining warricr in man's brain, 

An eagle of dreams in the diving heart, 

— An armour in the fight. a bow of God. 
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The Divine gives itself | to m who give: anehe. ; ' 
without reserve and in.alk their parts to the Divine... `` à> 
‘For them the calm, the Ight, the power, the bliss; 
the freedom, the wideness. the heights of knowledge, . 
the seas of Ananda. = - - - Sri Aurobindo. p 


EDITCRIALS. E 


Te iian er is ‘a its iae a prom of vivis movements 
and it.is a marvellous system in-that respect. We .all know the strictly 
periodic ‘motions of the heart and of the lungs. It is when the ‘blood cir- 
culates at a definite speed and with £ definite beat, when the- breath keeps 
an unbroken measure and tempo thet we have the ideal condition of ease 
and health for the body. Ailing comes in when the rhythm snaps. The 
timing in the pressure of the muscles. of the digestive system, the regularity 
in the action of the secretive glands, even the twinkle of the eyelids point: 
to the same truth characteristic of Lfe function. And the normal walk of 
a healthy man has a iiim balar ce in the MEME, movements of mE 
legs and the hands. ` 
. The rhythmic movements are set cff against. inis are'based upon a struc: 
ture -which is also a marvel of balance and symmetry. The. dual system 
seems to be the very ground-plan of -he body structure. Legs, hands, eyes; 
ears go by twos. Lungs, kidneys, intestines follow suit. The. interior; of 
the trunk itself is almost equally divided into two parts by means of the 
diaphragm. There is one nose but two nostrils, one cranium but holdi 
two lobes: one heart has two distinct divisions. Organs that are apparently 
single: possess -a structure. characterized. by two balancing ‘sides: the heart 
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is of that category, even the tongue presents a double-sidedness in its longi- 
tudinal section. 

The whole nervous system that controls the movements of the body 
is a system of double or complementary control. The afferent and the effer- 
ent, the sensory and the motor nerves form a significant base for the actions 
and reactions in the body. The fundamental note of the body rhythm is 
perhaps given by the systoles and diastoles, the pendulum movement of 
the heart, the centre of life and its energy. | 

The secret also of restoring health to the body or maintaining it lies 
in setting this rhythmic motion, practising it and. living it consciously. 
Feverishness, any upsettmg of the functions means irregularity or a break 


. in the rhythm and: balance. The whole Pranayama, the. key to Rajayogic 


discipline, is to gain control over the body and its functions: by means of 
rhythmetisation of the breath. The Ira and the Pingala, the taking in and 
the giving out of the breath in £ measured rhythmic movement, fuse them- 
selves into an upgoing and enhanced movement of life energy (Sushumna). 

A rhythmic exercise not only stabilises energy, maintains it long on the 
same level, but enhances it, raises it to a higher potential, by simply 


reducing the element of waste. Look atthe hammer blows of the black- 


smith, the see-saw of a sawyer, the whack and hiss of a washerman, the 
sing-song of a palanquin-bearer, everywhere continuous movements tend 
to become automatically rhythmic; for that helps the continuance or pro- 
longation. of the movement wichout fatigue. The beast of burden plods 
slowly.and steadily, the horse trets or gallops fast, but all. move rhythmically 
to avoid being tired easily or too soon, to be able to work more and put in 
more sustained energy. Rhythm, as I have already said, helps, because it 


" reduces waste of energy. Haphazard, random, erratic movements disperse 


and ‘dissipate energy. Rhythm. harnesses and canalises energy. It is exactly 


for this reason that the word that has rhythm in it has more energy than a 
word that is rhythmless:. poetry is more powerful than prose because it has 


concentrated rhythm. 

In the movements of the bod — eurhythmy is not only a fica: 
that: contributes to beauty, but is supremely useful. It economises energy, 
utilises it to: the utmost advantage. In physical exercises or gyrninastics, 
therefore, for the growth and development of the muscles, for example, 


not.mere repetition but rhythmic repetition forms an essential part of the 


P, 


method. Eurhythmy demands also not merely the growth and development 
sof muscles or limbs of the body taken singly, but a co-ordination and har- 
mony of them all. That was the essentially Greek ideal of the human body. 
A Greek body is praised especialy, not simply because of the perfect build 
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end:shape, strength and ‘contour of each.and every limb, but because of 
the marvellous harmony of them al, making a beautiful integral whole— 
one tone breaking out as it were inc a symphony of undertones and over- 
tones. To this end the.gait of the body is the first and primary lesson that 
has to. be learnt. Virgil speaks: of the “godliness of the steps": the carriage 
of the limbs as a whole must express a perfect rhythm. Simple walking, 
marching, running, racing were items of sports greatly loved. and recom- 
mended by the Greeks, apart from physical feats showing special kinds 
of strength, skill and capacity. For -hat is the basis, the fundamental note 
upon which all the rest can be built up and displayed to full advantage. - 
. And perfect rhythm in the body. means a perfect quiet in the body, cells 
and nerves controlled. and IUE But. that. is another subject and 
leads to another oe : 
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. The ideal was Blake’: s. It will nct sound. so pun if we unde 
what the poet meant by Hell. Hell, he explains, is simply the’ body, the 
Energy..of Life—hell,:because body and life on earth.were so considered 
by: the orthodox Christianity. "The Christian ideal demands an absolute 
denial and rejectión of life. Fulfilment is. elsewhere; in heaven alone. That 
is, as we know, the ideal of the ascetic. The life of the spirit (in res: 
| is a thing away from and stands ageinst the life of the flesh (on earth). In 
the face of this discipline, counterirz it, Blake posited a union, a marriage 
of the two, considered incompatibes and incommensurables. Enfant ter- 
rible that he was, he took an infinite delight in a spirit of contradiction and 
went on: expatiating on the glory cf the mésalliance. He declared a new 
apocalypse. and said. that Lucifer, the one called Satan, was the real God, 
the so-called Messiah the fake one. the apparent Milton spoke in praise 
of God and in dispraise of Satan, but the real, the esoteric Milton glorified 
Satan, who is the.true God and nxnimised or caricatured the counterfeit 
or. shadow .God.. Here is Blakian Eble in a nutshell: - 
“But first the notion that man has a body distinct from his soul is to 

: be expunged.... If the doors o perception were lene on 

: would: appear 1 to man as it is, infinite." | 
. “The eyes of fire, the nostrils of air, the month of wate, me bent 
- of earth.” . 
Such is to be the ideal,. the perfect, the spititual man. .Have we herd 
the progenitor of the Nietzschean Superman? Both smell almost the same 
sulphurous atmosphere. -But that also seems to lie in the direction to which 
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tthe. whole world is galloping. in its evolutionary ‘course. Humanity’ ir. its 
agelong travail ‘has ‘passed_ through the. agony, one. might say, of two 
extreme and opposite experiences, which are epitomised in: the classic phras- 
ing of Sri Aurobindo as: (1) the Denial of the Materialist and (2) the 
Refusal of the Ascetic. Neither, however, the Spirit alon2.nor the. body 
alone is man’s reality; neither only.the earth here nor only the heaven. there 
embodies man’s destiny. Both have to be claimed, both d to be lived 
—ubhayameva samrat, as the old, sage. Yajnavalkya declàred.. E 

_ The earliest. dream of humanity is also the last fulfilment. The: ‘Vedic 
Rishis, sang of the marriage of heaven and earth-—Heaven is my father and 
this, Earth my. Mother. And: Blake and Nietzsche are fiery apostles of that 
dream and ideal in an age crippled with doubt, falsehood, smallness, Eo 
ness, impotence, colossal ignorance. 

We welcome voices that speak of this ancient tradition, h's erdt Know- 
ledge of a high Future. Recently 7 we haye come across one prat in the 
be all the more interesting to us.* He is Gustave Thibon, a. Frenchman— 
not a priest or even a religióus man in the orthodox sense m any way, but 
a country farmer, a wholly. selt-educated /aique. Of late Ee has attracted 
a good deal of attention from iritellectuals as well as religious people, espe- 
cially the Catholics, because of his remarkable. conceptions. which.are so 
often unorthodox and yet so often ringing t true with an olc-world authen- 
ticity: . 

. Touching the very core of Ge Gaia of our age he says T our moderi 
enlightenment seeks to. cancel altogether the higher values and install instead 
the lower alone.as true. Thus, for example, Marx and Freud, its twin arch 
priests; are brothers. Both declare that it is the lower, the under layer alone 
that ‘matters: to one “the masses", to the other the instincts. "Their. wild 
imperative roars: “Sweep away this pseudo-higher; let the. instincts rule, 
let the proletariat dictate!" But more characteristic, Mcnsieur Thibon 
has made another discovery which gives the whole value and speciality 
to his outlook. He says the moderns stress the lower, no. doubt;. but the 
old world. stressed only the higher and neglected. the lozer.: Therefore 
the revolt and wrath of the lower, the rage of Revanche in the heart of.the 

. Dispossessed in the modern world. Enlightenment ‘meanz till now the 
cultivation and embellishment.of the Mind, the conscious Mind, the rational 
and nobler faculties, the height and the depth: and mankind rant the prin- 

b uns and. the — ones. tn the cw in the Scheme n his: Eae mud 
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Elson: the senses were neglected, left to go their own way as they sensed: 
and in the collective field, the toiling masses in the same way lived and moved 
as best as they could under the economics of. laissez-faire. ‘So Monsieur 
Thibon. concludes: “Salvation. has never come from’ below. ‘To look for 
it from above only is equally vain: No doubt salvation must come from 
the higher; but on condition that the higher completely adopts and protects 
the lower." Here is a.vision luminous and revealing, full of great import, 
if we follow the right track, prophetic of man’s true destiny. It is through 
this infiltration of the higher into the lower and the integration of the lower 
into the higher that mankind will reach the ES ie its — both indi- 
vidually and collectively. - OREL d 

But the: process, Monsieur Thibon rightly asserts, must bezini with the 
individual and within the individual.. Man must-*turn within, feel alive 
within himself”, re-establish his. living contact with God, the source and 
origin from which ‘hehas*cut himself-off. Man miust learn to subordinate 
having to being. Each individual must be himself, a-free. and: spontaneous 
expression. Upon such individuals, upon individuals ‘grouped naturally 
in smaller collectivities and not upon’ unformed or ill-forined wholesale 
masses that a perfect human society can be.and; will be raised. Monsieur 
Thibon insists—and very rightly—upon the variety and diversity of . 
individual and local growths in a unified humanity and not a dead uni- 
formity of:regimented oneness. He declares, as the reviewer of the London : 
Times succinctly puts it: “Let us abolish our insensate worship of number. 
Let us repeal the. law of majorities. ‘Let us work for the unity that. draws 
together instead of idolizing the multiplicity -that -disintegrates. Let us 
understand that itis not enough.for each -to have a:place; what matters ‘is 
that each should be in his right place. For the atomized society let us sub- 
stitute an organic society, one in hrs every man will be free -to do What 
he alone is qualified and able to do.” ^... . 

So far.so.good. For. it:is not: far E The bali or becoming that 
is ‘demanded in fulfilment of the divine advent-in humanity must. go to 
the very -roots of life and'nature, must seize God in his highest and sove 
feign status. No- prejudice ofthe past, no notion of our mental habits- must 
seek. to impose its-law. .Thus,.for-example, in the matter of redeeming the 
senses by the influx of the higher light, our author seems to consider that 
the-senses will remain more or less as- they are, only they; will be: controlled, 
guided, used by the’ higher light. And he seems to think that even -the- sex 
relation" (even: the institution of marriage): may -continue to. remain, b 
sublimated, submitted to the.laws of the Higher Order. This, sccoidink. 
to us, is a. dangerous compromise and is simply the.imposition of the lower 
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law upon the higher. Our view of the total transformation and‘divinisation 
of the: Lower is altogether different. .The Highest must come. down wholly 
and inhabit in the Lowest, the Lowest must give up altogether its own 
norms and lift itself into the substance and form too of the Highest; ^ ^ ' - 
. Viewed in this light Blake's memorable Mantra attains a deeper. ànd 
more momentous, significance. For it is not merely Earth—the senses and 
life and Matter that are to be uplifted and affianced. to Heaven, but all that 
remains hidden within the bowels-of:the Earth, the subterranean regions 
of man's consciousness, the slimy viscous undergrowths, the darkest horrors 
and, monstrosities that man and nature hide in their subconscient and incon- 
scient dungeons of material existence, all these have ‘to. be laid bare 
to the solar gaze of Heaven, burnt’ or transmuted as demanded by. the-law 
of that Supreme Will. That is the Hell that. has to be recognised, not re- 
jected and. thrown away, bu: taken up, purified and transubstantiated into 
the body of Heaven itself. The hand of the Highest Heaven must. extend 
and touch the Lowest of the. lowest elements, transmute it and set it in its 
rightful place of. honour.. A moral body reconstituted into an immemorial 
fossil, a lump of coal revivified into a flashing. carat of diamond--that 
shows something of the pase — the m of which we are 
— e XE | C | M ME 
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TA "Was. considered. once upon a time as: the’ epee ideal, 
if not the only ideal of womanhood. ‘In modern’ times, however, a 
very large section of womankind has entered.a vigorous protest ‘against the 
ali-sufficiency of that ideal. For.evidently, they. say, &n exclusive preoccu- 
pation-with that ideal deprives women of some. of the very best:advantages 
given to man, advantages that should go equally to all, man or woman, 
irrespective of the sex to which one belongs. The cultivation of pure know- 
ledge, of the arts and sciences, participation. in:the public works. related 
to the country and the world in zeneral, taking an active part. in the larger 
and higher spheres of human-endeavour—all these are very much restricted 
and fettered for women, the majat course of er MS id use diverted 
in another direction,  . 

' It has been asserted, on the acude mE heu Buscibue 
egotism and domination, one can question—that that is the normal and 

tural division of labour between man and woman, it is 'God's ordinance 

d Nature's Law: woman to:remain at home and beget children, be busy 
with oikonomia and man.to concern himself with the res:publica, To: glorify 
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the legend and remove or conceal: th= sting: of. invidious- distinction it. was 
declared that man may. create, but woman creates the:creators!-. 

A compromise was once suggested which would.sound like a T It 
was originally, :I think, a Greek conseptionand.then latterly taken up by 
that bizarre genius, Nietzsche. The ideal suggested. was that each man should 
have two 'womén, a. wife and. a concubine, the wife. to produce: children 
and the concubine: to:be.the comrade and ‘helper in:man’s- higher preoccu- 
pations. It was a’bizarre ideal, stated >landly like:that--not however without 
some basis.in facts of life. We.are -eminded. of the: famous Upanishadic 
legend of Yajnavalkya and his: two. w=ves. But however odd, the suggestion. 
offers a solution, a way.out in a new adiréction.' That is;to:say; women who: 
chóose. matérnity as their life ideal wil. naturally follow. that. path: but. they. 
who choose the other path—the path considered.to be exclusively. or mainly 
man’s: path-—should be, left, free to x10: s6.. As.among: men, the. majority. 
follow the:ordinary life and only a.comparatively few who. leave.the world. 
and: take;to the- spiritual: life, but. these. few iget ample freedom,: scope and 
even encouragement in their pursuit, 2venrso women too:who-wish.to follow: 
the so-called manly path;(it may be. after all a, human path):should. have 
similar facilities and the: same .encovragement. It. is. true; that. women are: 
not theoretically debarred' (althougt ;even :that .has~ happened in human 
history. among certain people and in c-rtain ages) from following the spiritual 
and ascetic life: or even: the larger -punlic life, but that has been against the. 
current. Their number iù, this line is very.limited and the; conditions. 


. . imposed are heavy and even forbidcing; and. 'imply, as we- have, said, in~; 


vidious distinction.; In, India the Sennyasinis.enjoy a comparatively free: 
life, but the numery under certain — Stacy is. & different: Dror 
tion. . gua i pm Div pP uot Ue gia ur iue gatas! erm ü 

; But. that i 18 not what. we meant to eave - The. forni age demands. a: 
radically. revolutionary. outlook.:Jt declares that a good :part;—even if not - 
the.whole—of the distinction betweeà man and woman is artificial and that. 
must gor/Lhe.:distinction has been allowed to: grow: and: establish: itself: 
through: habit, ‘through a: biassed: eGucation, through custom: that, has be- 
cóme.an obsession and a. second: na-ure.: But all.that. can ‘change through, ` 
a reorientation of: education; and. aceuisition. of:new habits. and. the 'deve- 
lopment: of:.a: new .custóm. and ;namure. Votes. for. women; .co-education,. 
vocational training and career for. wcmen are so many external expressions: 
of. a: movement. that: seeks -to* oblitezate -altogethér : ue ‘ancient HEODEROR 
made out- to be.a fundamental. lav: of Nature. .' s Lap 
_« One may. cite. here: the . example: of Jeanne Are d ‘that ae 
phenomenon in history—a phenomenon of elemental. power and’ prophecy. 
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She embodied a. conception of human relations that has not been adequately. 
appreciated .and valued. Her patriotic work has overshadowed: this other: 
and more abiding. contribution of hers to human«culture and evolution. 
Indeed it. was precisely one of the charges brought against her: as being 
unsocial and even anti-social. The builders:of humanity -have to undergo’ 
this.calvary: there seems to-exist.no other way to redeem Nature. Socratés 
taught young. mento:think for themselves, to reason before coming to any: 
conclusion, .not'to-.take for granted anything without submitting it to 4 
crucial..test .of ‘analysis; not even:tbe.existence of the gods. He was con- 
demined as a' corrüpter of youths. Even so, Jeanne attired as/a man, riding: 
a horse ‘and’ battling ‘asa: soldier; living with men: and: among ‘mien 'a5. -one 
of them, without -the. least thought of :her. being 'a woman—well, it ‘was an’ 
extraordinary ‘challenge; the very. denial’of: social -and moral values; We 
can think .also.'in: this context. of Diana-the. Huntress, The: Eternal, Virgin: 
dressed. like a-hunter, even 'às:a man, with the perfect gait. of what is: ideally 
human:-but gods*are gods and,.it:will be said, man -can ‘ill baa tto. ‘copy: 
what-is non-human -or superhuman. -- A M M A 
* Ts.it 5o? That.is the question that. has to be. put mud clarified: A human 
face, wedded.to the. usual' norms: of. humanity, may;-if.it chooses, maintain 
the distinction of man and woman according to its mental light. and vital 
ánd.physical necessities and build‘up its pattern of social-life, as indeed 'it. 
lias done in the-past: ‘But if there is to'be something;else than mere:huma-: 
nity, if:therevis to: be a divine:race of human beings, then: in ‘that case. we 
must forget :the-past as much. as' pessible, or ring in"the earliest and. the 
most ancient note that mankind .utcered -through its: inspired visionaries: 
*thou"can-be:named young-boy.ór. young girl” —twam kumara-uta: va ku- 
mari, The soul is sexless, and a body that is the radiant vehicle and instru- 
ment of.the soul must.partake -of something of: that. divine asexuality. It 
is not:that ‘there :will ‘be no. distinction. but verily it. willbe; in a deeper. 
sense, a case’ of distinction without difference. Sex; physical sex ‘eed: not 
give thé-only or the most;fundamental difference between man and: woman: 
—=that.‘difference:arose.and ‘was maintained so^long as..man. remained: air 
animal in: a.major part: of him.: However, whatever: difference: there will 
be ‘will not depend:upon these. external factors. and :we:need- not speculate: 
upon it'at the present stage.’ The first thing-needed;is the obliteration of 
the" difference -branded .by~Ignorance;..as knowledge. grows, illumination 
comes, the transformihg force acts the true difference that'derives from the 
principle ‘of unity in diversity: that is Nature's, will.make.its appearance; 
One need not fear a dead and.dull maori: that .is: os Jaw, Deme | 
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CNSCIOUSNESS ‘is not ari unaccountable freak or a-chance growth 
or a temporary.-accident in a material and inconscient universe. 

It may so appear on the surface; and physical science, since by its very 
terms it is limited to the examination of appearances and must start from 
the surface phenomenon, may choose to treat it on that basis or may have 
no alternative owing to its lack of a deeper means of knowledge. But surface 
appearances are not the reality of things, they. may be a part of the truth 
but they are not the whole reality. One must.get away from or push aside 
the appearances of things before one can know things in themselves: 
especially first appearances are apt to be deceptive. It is not by regarding a 
flash cf lightning as a chance ebullition of fiery temper in a cloud that one 
can krow the truth of electricity. We must go far and dig deep before we - 
can get at the truth about the Force.that manifested the lightning. Con- 
sciousaess may similarly appear as a phenomenon, an outbreak of sentience 
in the obscurity of nescient being; but we must go far beyond that specious 
appearance if we would know the true nature and origin and discover the 
entire possibilities of this apparently strange and anomalous. force. For 
anomzlous itis, since. if occurs in a fundamentally inconscient universe of 
Mattes, and strange and curious it is in its reactions, aberrations, workings, 
destiny. | 

Physical science—and- psychology in its'present methods “is only an 
extension of physical science—conducts its. search into things'from down 
upwards; it regards Matter as foundation, the bottom of things and having 
searched into that foundation; got, as. it thinks, to the very bottom; it be- 
lieves, or once believed, it has by that very fact understood their depths, 
their centre, their height and top. But this.is a naive error. The truth of 
things is in their depths: or at their centre and even at their top.: The truth 
of consciousness also is to be found at its top and in its depths or at its centre; 
but waen we enter into the depths. of.consciousness or when we try to reach 
its certre we go off into trance, and likewise before we get to its top we go 
off imzo trance. 

Our ‘searches into :Matter also are vitiated by the fact that in Matter 
consciousness is in a trance and gives no apparent response to our probings. 
lIn livng Matter, not yet mental, still subconscious, it does give sometimes 
a repl7, but not one that we can understand, and, as for mind in the animal, 
it is only consciousness half-awakened out of the original trance of incon- 
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scient Matter: even in the human being it starts from an original nescience, 
its expressions, its data, all that we can ordinarily observe of it, are the 
movements of ‘Igtiorance fumbling: for ‘knowledge: We cannot understand 
from these alone what.consciousness»really.is: nor discover its source 
or its supreme possibilities, or its limits, if indeed it has any limits and 
is not like. being itself infinite and ,illimitable. ;Only. if :we can.get away 
from this imperfection and ignorance to. some; top- of its: possibilities -or 
to its latent depths or-some hidden centre and: remain awake there, not 
plunging into nether inconscience or disappearing into :all-incommunicable 
superconscience, : ‘can we discover its . true nature: and pando ca it:the w 
self and. reality of our being. Ew s c MEE 
. tHow dọ- we, know ‘far dere is a: End to, consciousness: or an inner centre, 
since these are not. apparent. on the: face:of things? By.its supernormal, 
not its normal manifestations and. phenomena,: for: the top .of things is al- 
ways supernormal, it is: ‘only the bottom,:and what-is near to.the bottom 


and :based:.on it-that are normal, at.any. rate to: our ordinary ‘consciousness 
in the material universe. D we can know by: the. ius ses erouunE 
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A DEFENCE OF INDIAN CULTURE (4)* 
| (Continued mom the last issue) 


HE siliole root of diffeteäce between Indian and European ae 
springs from the spiritual aim -of Indian civilisation and the turn 
whick this aim gives to all the rich and luxuriant variety of its forms and 
rhythms, since. even what it has'in commoii with other cultures gets from 
that turn a unique character, a stamp of striking originality. I have given 
throughout this account of the framework of the Indian idea from the 
outlook of an intellectual criticism, because that is the standpoint of the 
critics who affect to disparage its value, and it was as well to show that 
Indian culture must be adjudged even from this alien outlook to have been 
the c-ceation .of a. wide and noble’ communal spirit, inspired in the heart 
of its being by.a lofty principle, illumined with a striking dnd’ uplifting 
idea of individual. manhood and its powers arid possible perfection, aligned 
to a spacious plan of social architecture, enriched by a great and vivifying 
life-power as well as by strong intellectual and artistic creation; but that 
does not give an- adequate acceunt of its spirit or its greatness. One might 
describe Greek or Roman civilisation from this outlook and miss little 
that was of importance; but Indian civilisation was not only a great cul- 
tural system, it was an immense religious effort of the human spirit. The 
spiritual aspiration was its governing idea, core of thought, ruling passion; 
not only did it make spirituality the highest aim of life, but tried, as far 
as thzt could be done in the past conditions of the human race—a complete 
success in this effort can only come in the future,—to turn the whole of 
life towards spirituality. But since the native form of the spiritual impulse 
is religion, the predominance of the spiritual idea and its endeavour to 
take hold of life necessitated the filling of every circumstance of life with . 
the religious sense, the casting cf thought and action into the religious mould, 
a religio-philosophic culture. The highest spirituality moves high above 
that “ower stage. of seeking to which religious form and dogma belong, 
does not easily bear or at any rate it transcends their limitations, lives in 
an experience which to the formal religious mind is unintelligible; but 
man cannot arrive immediately at that inner elevation. He needs some 
support, some scaffolding of dogma, worship, image, sign, form, 
! symbol, mixed half-natural motive to build up in him the temple of the 
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spirit. Only when that is done can. th= support, be removed, the scaffolding 
disappear. : The religious culture whic’ now goes by, the, name of Hinduism, 
though it gave itself no name, set to itself no sectarian limits, but, was 
only a:continuously enlarging traditien ‘of the Godward endeavour of the 
human spirit, the eternal religion, sandtana dharma,—was an immense 
provision for such.a self-building. T> understand the sense and spirit of 
Indian culture we must. have a just ard right *PPrecaDon of the. sense and 
Spirit of Indian religion. e! .. 

The European. critics of Indian aligon have orien eis an fable 
lity to make ou. what this religion is, what is its soul and what is the. form 
of its body.. Total misunderstandings:have been: advanced, such as the 
idea that there is no Hindu religiori, but only. a. Hindu social system. with 
a. bundle of.the-most disparate religious beliefs:and institutions, or the » 
precious dictum that Hinduism,is:;a mass of folk-lore with -an, ineffective 
coat of metaphysical . daubing. The e misunderstandings. Spring -always 
from the. total difference of outlook on.religion between the. Indian ànd 
the normal westerrt mind, a differenc- so great. that it can only. be bridged 
by à wide spiritual culture and a philesophical.training for which the forms 
of religion in. the, Wést,make no proyision.-To,the: Indian. mind dogma 
is the least important -part of religior, the religious spirit matters, not. the 
dogma: but to the western: mind a -ficed intellectual: belief is the most im- 
portant. part of a cult, its; core. of; meaning; the. thing that distinguishes it 
arid. makes it either.a false ora true r=ligion.;That.notion is a consequence 
of the western idea that intellectual tauth is the highest verity., The Indian 
religious thinker believes, on the conwary, that all the highest eternal. veri- 
ties are truths of the spirit, intellectual truth only. one. of the doors to, it, 
and since intellectual truth turned ‘tewards the, Infinite must. be. not ‘one 
but many-sided, the most varying incellectual beliefs may be equally true 
because they mirror different facets |. form, however ‘separated-.by intel- 
lectual distance, so many side-entrán«es which; admit us, into the precincts 
of the eternal: Verity. All religions are true in their, own way and .degree, 
they are some of the thousand paths to the one Brahman; to use the lan- 
guage of the Gita, in. whatever way men approach: God, in that way hé 
receives their seeking. What Indian religion consists in is, first, this belief 
in the-one highest, and; universal: Spritual Being and the effort to grow 
consciously into the truth. of a divine existence and, secondly, a-traditional, 
many-branching and; always. enlarginz way of. knowledge andtof spiritual 
or religious discipline; The first element, is the most essential and tends‘ . 
at a certain pitch to overbear .all,diferences, but the second though of a 
secondary, is still of.a.great ‘importance: -But the Indian religious tradition 
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is:not merely’ the form of a'teligio-social system; however greatly. that mày 
-courit^at-the moment of'a. sozial departure; however stubbornly the con- 
servátive feligious mind may ‘oppose all social change, still ‘the core ‘of the 
‘matter-is- a point of spiritual, not of ` social’ discipline. Actually: ‘we "find 
I -religions like Sikhism: which -broke -down:the social: tradition, counted? ih 
“thé. ‘Vedic family, while‘thé. Jains:who observe'the custom and: intermarry 
-with' Hindus, were traditional:y: considered to be outside ‘the ‘fold because 
their religious system seemed in its origin a denial'of'and a.departure. from 
the. spiritual: continuity. This subject of ‘Indian religion is:too vast ‘and 
complex for:adequate ‘treatment ‘in brief limits: “I will confine myself here 
to the point at issue, the céntral ideas of the religion and'their actual bearing 
'on-the life and. cultural aims: of the indiyidual.and the society. It is the 
spiritualising and vitalising power ‘of the -— ae is IU that. Lua 
‘must’ be: our ‘main -subject òf appreciation... E: 

. Tlie first idea ofall Indian religion is one. common: to dde highest hund 
thinking that-the supreme truth ofall- -existencé is-a Being or. an existence 
‘beyond mental: and physical: appearances; a a'Spirit; a Self, 'an Infinite, an 
"Eternal;.a one: transcendent, ‘iniversal, original: and- sempiternal Divinity 
and.that soul, Nature and life:aré only a'‘manifestation or: phenomenon -of 
this self-aware Eternity: But this truth of-being was.not perceived by the 
Indian'mind as a philosophical ‘speculation,’ an-idea to be played with by 
the.thinker in his study; but otherwise: void ‘of: practical bearing: on -life or 
a. mystic sublimation. which: could be ighored:in-the dealings ‘of man: with 
life and Nature; it is'a thing-to‘be-sought by all-according to their degree 
of capacity, to. be-lived, to be'made'the governing idea of thought and life 
and action. It is for the.Indian -mind.‘a'‘religious-truth and not simply a 
philosophical-generalisation; it.is-even the one‘ universal credo of Indian 
‘religion.: The Infinite alone justifies. the existence. of the finite, the finité 
‘by: itself has no entirely separate value or.independent existencé; but serves 
only as‘a manifestation of the glory of‘thie Infinite and:as a means by: which 
the.soul’in: Nature can-appréach, tctich, feel“and ünite itself by: love, know- 
ledge, faith; adoration, a°Godward will in works’ with the infinite Existence, 
"The; Self, the. self-existent: being. is: the one supreme reality, self-realisation . 
is ‘the great. business of the living and thinking human being and all life 
‘and thought aré’a means of the progress towards self-realisation. Whether 
we consider thé real self of. man. to be indivisibly one ‘with the Supreme 
or ‘universal self or: different from him in Nature and an eternal. soul of the 
' divine: Nature, ör hold’ God, Nature and the individual soul in man to be 
three different eternal. powers: of the. being,-the- truth of. the Self holds with 
equal.force,'since even to: the Indian. -dualist-God-is'the supreme self and 
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reality 3 in ‘whom 'and*by: whom ‘Nature and: man live; move: and: hs their 
being and, ‘if-you eliminate ‘God :from his view of things; Nature.and man 
would’ lose’ for him ‘all; their ‘meaning. The- Spirit,:universal Nature (whe- 
ther called .Maya, Prakriti-or Shakti) and.the soul .in living beings, iva, 
are the three ‘truths -which ate universally admitted :by..all the -many reli- 
gious ‘sects’ dnd conflicting religious" philosophies; universal also -is the 
admission: that the discovery of the inner spiritual self in.man, the divine 
soul in him,-and: some ‘kind “of'unity with God or supreme: Self or eternal 
Brahman ‘is -thé ' coridition' -of - spiritual’. perfection. According to: our 
experience, we’ may; variously regard ‘God’ as -an impersonal Divinity: or.a 
transcendent: sempiternal zand * universal -Person, ‘but.in either case it is 
admitted that he-is in the-heart-and-centre. of all existence and all. existence 
is in him and to find-him-is the great self-finding. . The differences: of credal 
belief are:to.the Indiam mind"only various ways. ofseeing the one self and 
Divinity: Self-realisation; to. opem to the inner Spirit, to live in the Infinite, 
to seek after’and: discover: theEternal; to: bé in union with- God. is the 
common religious:ideà; it.;is-the.sense: ‘given to-. spiritual salvation. That 
recognition: of the: highest pote oon and the. highest. spiritual aim is s the 
first unity of. Indian religion..." Map uel uad cue vulgi De 

"The. spiritual.genius.of the: Indian people, the claim of the. Indian. c civi- 
lisation to.bé in the frorit ‘rank às'a.spiritual.culture/ a supteme expression 
of the spiritual mind of humanity; would. be sufficiently substantiated, if 
there were’ nothing: elsezin.its favour, -by the’single fact that it has made 
the greatest and widest spiritual truth seen: with the. boldest largeness and 
‘an unique intensity the grand uplifting idea of life; the core of all its thinking, 
the. foundation of all its -religion;-the sense and: aim of. the. whole‘ being of 
humanity: - The truth itself is.not peculiar to Indian thinking; but elsewhere 
it-has been-in its: whole largeness ‘and living sincerity the property only 
of a few thinkers, ‘mystics.or exceptionally gifted spiritual natures, while 
the mass of'men have had no perception of it, but lived only iit the lower 
sectarian. side of ‘religion, "inferior; ideas ‘of. the. Deity or: in the outward 
aspects ‘of life; but Indian 'culture: did succeed: by the strenüousness. of its 
vision, the-universality of:its approach; the. infensity of.its seeking in stamp- 
ing religion-with the essential idea:of a' real spirituality and bringing sonie 
living reflection ‘of it into every part -of.the religious field. Nothing;.can 
be. more untrue than to.say that the general religious mind:of India has 
not at all grasped the higher spiritual or metaphysical truths of the Indian 
religion: and. has lived -always in. the externals:.only: of rite and creed and: 
shibboleth.. ‘The main: metaphysical. truths .in-their: broad: aspects have been 
stamped - on.-the : general «mind : of: the :people : and are. as: familiar. to, the 
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mai in. the. street. and. the. worshipper in the temple'as.to the philosopher - 
in his seclusion, the monk in his monastery and the saint-in:his hermitage, 
. while the. spiritual. reality: to. which they lead has permeated the religion; 
the ‘literature, the art, even the popular songs of ‘the nation. 

-.1 No. doubt, these things are realised by the mass, of men more readily i 
through: the fervour of. . devotion . than by. a.strenuous effort: of thinking, 
No.doubt, too; the tendency,to put too much stress on:externals has always 
been .there: and: worked: to overcloud tlie: deeper:spiritual tendency,—that 
is a common failirig of Hunian nature,—and it has needed a;constant. stream 
of saints and religious thinkers: and. the teachirig: of illuminated Sannyasins 
to Keep.the reality vivid and resist the deadening weight of form and ceres 
mony. But the fact remains that these messengers of the. spirit have: not 
been.-wanting, nor has: there been: wanting the readiness of the common 
- nind to listen to thé:message. The ordinary materialised. souls, the-external 
minds.who.are in India ‘as everywhere the majority,—how easy it is for the 
superior European critic to forget this common fact-ofour humanity: and 
treat it.as.a peculiar. sin: of-tbz. Indian; mentality !—have.-at least this. dis- 
tinction that they. are by centuries .of training nearer to the, inner realities, 
divided from them by a less thick veil of the universal ignorance arid. more 
easily led back to a vital glimipse of God! and Spirit, self ahd eternity. 
Where-else:could the lofty, austere and difficult teaching ‘of a Buddha havé 
seized so rapidly on the: popular mind or the-songs of a Tukaram, a Kabir, 
the. Sikh gurus, the chants of the ‘Tamil saints; with their -fervid devotion 
but also their profound philosophy found:so:speedy. an.echo and formed 
a popular réligious literature? ‘This :strong: permeation and réadiness of 
the-mind of a.whole nation to turn to the, highest realities is the sign and 
fruit- of an.agelong, d:real ahd. still living supremely spiritual culture... : 

' -The variety ‘of Indian philosophy :and : religion, . interminable. and- be- 
wildering to. the Européan mind; which seems often unable to see the forest 
because of the richness.and.luxuriance of, its vegetation. and’ misses the 
common spiritual life in. the multitude of its foris, is. itself, as Vivekananda 
pertinently pointed out, a sign of a superior religious culture. The Indian 
mind.has always realised that the Supreme. is. the. Infinite. and: perceived 
that to the soul.in Nature the Infinite must always present itself in an in- 
finite variety of aspects. The. aggressive and quite illogical idea of a single 
religion for all mankind, a religion universal by the very force-of its narrow- 
- mess,-one.set.of.dogmas, orie.cult, one system of ceremonies, one ecclesias- 

'tical.ordinance, one array of prohibitions and injunctions, which all minds 
niust accept on peril of persecution by men and spiritual rejection: or eternal 
punishment: by ‘God, that grotesque. creation of.human unreason which 
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has: ‘been the parent of ‘so much. intelerance; cruelty ‘ati eund and 
aggressive fanaticism, -has never been able to take firm. hold.of the Indian 
mentality. Men ‘everywhere - have’ zommon human. failings; intolerance - 
and narrowness especially in the.macter ‘of’ observances. there has. been and 
is'in India, violence of theological disputation, querulous bickerings: of 
sects and their pretensions of spiritual superiority; sometimes, at one time. 
especially in southern India in a pemtod:of acute religious differences, evem 
local outbreaks of active mutual teranny and cruelty. But:these things. 
have never taken the- proportions" which they; assumed in Europe; they 
have been.confined for the. most part to the minor forms of. polemical 
attack, intolerance’ and social-obstruction or. ostracism.and have: transgressed. 
very- little across the line to the 'mapr-forms of persecution.. Behind these 
weaknesses of human egoism there has.stood. always.in India‘ the saving 
perception of the higher spiritual mind, which has had its effect on the . 
mass mentality, the living percepticn that since the minds, the tempera- - 
ments, the intellectual: affinities of -nen.are unlimited ‘in their variety, a: 
perfect liberty of thought and of wo-ship ‘must: be didam to ie individual - 
in his approach. to- the Infinite. ^ ~- —...- "mr T 

-' Authority: of: spiritual experience 'and dde 'Was lei but 
iio -devélopment by varying spiri-ual ` “experience. and knowledge.. Even ` 
in thé dàys of décline when the claim:of authority. became. excessive, there 
was still left the-saving -percéption zhat there: could not be one. but must 
bé mány-authoritiés and -ai certain’ readiness-..to: acknowledge new’ light 
capable of énlarging' the old tradition Indian civilisation did not develop. its 
earlier political and social liberties, —that greatness. of. fréedom. belongs to. 
. the West;—but- freedom of thought sand spiritual liberty have. always been 
among its constant-traditions. The stheist: and the agnostic. were free from’ 
petsécution;, Buddhism’ ‘dnd: .Jain&m . might - be:.:declared- -unorthodox 
relgions, but they lived freely side »y:side. with the traditional creeds and 
philosophies and as much of their traths as was.-assimilable. was.taken into 
the stock’ of the common and.enlargiag spiritual continuity. This continuity: . 
was carefully conserved, but at the same time admitted light'fram all quar- 
ters. In latter times the saints who =eached some.fusion of the Hindu. and 
the Islamic spiritual teachings, were recognised ‘as ‘teachers. of the Hindu 
religion. The Yogiri. who developed : ‘a new path of Yoga, the religious 
teacher who founded a new order, tne- thinker who built up a novel. state- 
mnt -of the. truths. of spiritual being, found.no: serious "obstacle to 
. their practice-or propaganda.: At rost‘ they -had.to meet the. instinctive. 
opposition: ‘of the priest and “pulit ‘to ‘any. change: of’ the, tradition, 
and this’ had- -only to.- be . lived. down. for . the-- new. element... to.. be. 
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received. into the free and. pliant- body: of the :mational religion. . 

. Át:tàe same time the necessity of a spiritual order as well as a spiritual | 
Beine was. perceived, and this was provided for in. various" ways; first, 
: by. the. recognition. of am enlarging number. of authorised ‚scriptures, some 
of a.cemmon authority, others ;peculiar to:sects or schools, some of an 
absolute, other. of a relative. binding force, but. all open to a large freedom 
of interpretation; secondly, by the power of family and communal tradition; 
kuladherma; persistent but not entirely immutable; thirdly, by the religious 
` authority of the Brahmins, whojas priests were the custodians of. observance 
and as scholars, a: more respected role than the officiating priesthood, the 
exponents. of religious. tradition: finally, and. very : characteristically, by the 
succession; parampará, of Gurus or spiritual teachers who, preserved the 
continuity of a spiritual system handed down from generation to generation 
but coald enrich and develop its,significance.and practice.. The-eyolution 
of the Vaishnava religion, its succession of saints and teachers, the..develop- 
ments ziven to it by Ramanuja,. Madhwa,. Chaitanya, Vallabhacharya and 
its recent stirrings of survival after a period of languor and of some fossilisa- 
tion, p-esent one notable instance of this living. continuity.. A more striking 
example. was the founding ‘of the Sikh. religion; its long line of. Gurus, the 
last:development given:to it by Guru Govinda Singh in the: democratic 
institution of the Khalsa. ‘The creation of-a sort of divided pontifical author- 
ity.. by Shankaracharya, transmitted from generation to, generation, -the 
Buddh st ‘Sangha and its,.councils,, the: Sikh. Khalsa, the adoption .of the 
congresational. form calléä. Samaj: by: thè modern ‘reforming sects; are 
instances of an.attempt:at:a more: compact and stringent, order.. But. it is 
noteworthy that the. freedom and: innate- directness of the: Indian religious 
mentalty have prevented it from ‘initiating anything like the. overblown 
ecclesigstical orders and. hierarchies which. in the West have imposed. E 
tyranny, of their. yoke on. spiritual. liberty. ^ c 

.. This instinct at once for order-and: freedom in any field of human activity 
is a sign in that field of a high natural capacity, and: a people which could 
devise such a union of religious liberty and orderly religious evolution, must 
be crecited with a high capacity for religion, even as they, cannot be denied 
the.inevitable fruit .of it, a great ancient and ‘still living spiritual culture, ` 
The freedom of religious. thought. and experience, the provision of a flexible 
framework and means of a stable and powerful evolution have given to 
Indian civilisation.its:marvellous wealth of many-sided philosophies, great 
scriptures and profound religious. works, religions which approach God 
from. every: side. of his infinite being, Yogas, systems of psycho-spiritual 
disciplme .and self-finding, -suggestive forms, symbols, ceremonies which 
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‘train the mind at all stazés of development. to turn Godwards, a firm struc- 
ture capable of bearing a: large tolerance and assimilative spirit, a vivacity, 
intensity, multitudinousness of experience, a freedom from the unnatural 
European divorce between: knowledge and religión, the claims of the i in- 
tellect and the claims-of the spirit, a long endurance ‘and infinite capacity 
of revival which make it stand out:today as'the most remarkable and living 
of all religious systems. The nineteenth century has thrown on Indian 
religion. its ‘tremendous .shock’ of -negation- and: scepticism without’ being 
able to destroy its-roots of assured spiritual knowledge. Disturbed for a 
while because found.by. this: attack‘ in “a moment of depression, India has 
revived and responded by a fresh outburst of spiritual activity and is pre- 
paring for a great new life and. transformation and a farther evolution 3 in 
the inexhaustible infinities: of spiritual experience. : 

The fundamental idea of Indian religion, the: recognition- of a one and 
infinite Godhead who can. be.approached and worshipped through any 
of his infinite aspects;:a- supreme.and supracosmic Existence which mani- 
fests itself in the cosmos:and: enters into multitudinous relations with the 
souls in the: universe who. are one with-or part of its own being, gives.a 
many-sided . appearance. to. Indian -cult-and spiritual experience which -is 
a-constant stumbling block to understanding by European minds: accus- 
tomed to the rigid. impoverishing. definitions ‘and. strict exclusions of the. 
religious thinking of Europe. The European critic is.struck by. what seems 
to him the immense mass and intricacy-of a-polytheistic cult. crowned at 
its summit by a belief in the One which: he cannot distinguish from :pan- 
theism. He applies with.an obstinate ‘prejudgement the ideas: and defi- 
nitions of his own thinking and by. this: illegitimate importation fixes false 
values on Indian spiritual conceptions. The Indian mind on the contrary 
is. averse. to- intolerant:exclusions. -A great.force of intuitions and inner 
experience has: given it from the.beginning:what the mind of the West is 
only now arriving at with great difficulty, the cosmic: consciousness, the 
cosmic vision. When. it.sees.the One without -a second, it still admits. his: 
duality of Spirit and Nature; his many trinities, his million aspects. When 
it concentrates on a single. limiting. aspect of the Divinity-and seems to see 
nothing beyond: it, it has still at the back-of its consciousness the sense of 
the All, the idea of the: One. When it distributes its worship among many 
objects, it looks beyond, the ‘multitude: of godheads to-their unity. . This . 
synthetic turn is not peculiar to.the mystics or the literate or-the thinkers 
nourished on the- high sublimities of the. Veda.and Vedanta, bút permeates 
even the’ popular mind. which is filled.with the thoughts, the images, the 
‘traditions, the cultural symbols. of the. Purana.and Tantra; for the. Puranic 
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„and Tantric ideas, names, forms and symbols are only concreté representa- | 
tions of the combined monism. unitarianism, universalism and Entum 
of the Vedic scriptures. — . 

Incian religion founds itself on the: conception of the timeless. Supren: 
who is beyond name or form, but it does not deny or abolish all intermediary 
forms, names, powers, personalities of this. Divinity. Accordingly, it does 
not begin and end with a colourless. monism or a transcendental Theism. 
‘The. <sodhead is worshipped as the All, the universal being; but. Indian 
religion is not therefore panth2ism, since: beyond the universality it re- 
cognises'the supracosmic eternity of the Divirie Being. Indian. polytheism 
is nor polytheism; for the worshipper of many gods knows that all gods 
are fcrms, names, personalities, powers of the one Being and all goddesses 
are powers of the one divine Znergy. Those. ways. of Indian cult. which 
‘most zesemble a. popular form of Theism, are still something more because 
they do.not exclude, but admit the many. aspects. of God and rest on and 
go upward to the philosophic truth of the one Deity. The later religious 
forms which most felt the impress of the Islamic idea or of western religious 
formulas, Nanak’s worship of the timeless One, Akala, or the reforming 
creed: of today draw away from the anthropomorphic limitations of western 
mono-heism: irresistibly . they ‘turn towards the truth. of. Vedanta. The 
personality of God and his hurran relations. with man are strongly :stressed 
by Vaishnavism and Shaivism, tut they are not the whole of these religions. 
Indian religion cannot be described. by any. of these western ‘definitions. 
In. its totality it became a. synthesis "of all. spiritual- worship.. and 
experence, observed the one Truth. from all: its many.sides,.gave itself 
no specific name or limiting distinction, but only designations for: its cons 
stituting cults.and divisions. In its-essential character, though .strikingly 
distinguished from other creeds.:by its. traditional scriptures, cults and 
symbels, it is. not a credal religion. but a vast, UIUNCISAS many-sided: and 
unifying system of spiritual: culture. ' 

To understand the effect of. Indian spiritual culture | on the life- of ite 
individual and the community, we must recognise this synthetical charactér 
and.embracing unity. The ‘On2 Existence to whom sages give different 
‘names of the Veda, the Oné without a .second: of the Upanishads, is. the 
fundamental seeing of Indian spirituality. All comes from, exists in, returns 
and amounts to. that One. To discover, closely approach, enter into what- 
ever mity with this Infinite, this Eternal, is. the height of spiritual expe- 
rience. That is the first idea oZ the religious. mind of India. The second 
idea is the manifold way of, man’s approach to the Eternal and. Infinite. 
This Infinite is full-of many. infinites and each of these‘infinite aspects is 
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the Eternal in his glory. In the limitations of the cosmos God manifests 
himself to man and fulfils himself in the world in many ways, but each is 
the way of the Eternal; in each finite we can discover and through all things 
approach the Infinite. All. cosmic: powers and-manifestations are of the 
One and behind the workings of Nature are to be seen and adored powers, 
names, personalities which are the godheads-of the one Godhead. ‘The 
divine Will and Energy are behind all happenings, whether to us fortunate 
or adverse, and over each way’of the universal dealings stands a form of 
the presiding Deity. He créates and is “Brahma, preserves and is Vishnu; 
destroys or takes to himself and. is Rudra or Shiva. His supreme Energy 
. is beneficent in upholding and protection and is the Mother of the worlds, 
Luxmi or Durga, or beneficent even in the mask of- destruction and is 
Chundi or Kali, the dark Mother. He manifests himself i in form of his 
qualities; the God of. divine love-of the. Vaishnava,.the- God-of divine power 
of the Shakta appear as two different godheads,-but are the one Deity: 
These things we try to explain now as symbols, which is by the way of an 
intellectual compromise. with modern rationalism; but the Indian religious 
mentality saw them not only-as-symbols but as realities, because between 
the highest spiritual being and material being it is aware of other -psycho- 
logical planes of consciousness and.experience and these things are truths 
of these planes no less real than the outward truths of the‘material universe. 
. Man approaches God at first according to his psychological nature, ex- 
perience, capacity for this deeper n aee alea: -adhikará, whence 


also there is à third ides of strongest consequence, dhat not only through 
aspects of the universal spirit-and all inner and outer Nature can the Divine 
be- approached, but each individual object and being is in its spiritual being 
intimately one. with the.one divine Existence. In each individual man is 
the divinity; Narayana; all.corporate or collective being is a form of the 
divine Narayana.: God is in ourselves and in ourselves we have tò find him. 

The supreme truth of.all.divisions is a secret unity. These three ideas govern 
the Indian religious mind.and-the seeing of them is its whole seeing. Indian 
spiritual culture opens up-a hundred -ways to arrive at the truth of out 
relgious being, but its consummation is to seé ‘God in. man and man in 
God, God in Nature-and Nature in God, God ‘in all things and all things 
in God, and to go beyond: them to their origin in-the: supracosmic Absolute, 
Eternal and Infinite. To see the Supreme altogether and in all ways and grow 
to be at one with- Bum, that is | the-etermál Hugone esha dharma SEU 
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“THE FUTURE POETRY"  . - 
SOME COMMENTS (d 


qus rather ioi summary of Aurobindean Poetics must fave Bii 
home the deep personal, rather national, bias that colours. his entire 
treatment of the subject. Eut.before we pass on. to. necessarily brief com- 
ments of our own, it will be convenient to take, once more, a quick glance 
at the prospect covered. Tke Future Poetry opens with a review of Cousins? 
book. but soon after passes out of its immediate concern to issues more 
subtle and remote. The next seven essays (iI-VIIT) form a statement of 
the First Principles of Poetry, zt the end of. which begins a very surprising 
survey of English poetry from Ghaucer to. ‘recent’ poets like Whitman, 
AE. Yeats and Tagore (1x-xxi1). After this long run there is á momen- 
tary pause,.a fresh taking of stocks in article xxiv, . Nec Birth or Decadence: 
This done there. is a transiticn to, another series. of essays (XXV-XXXI), 
a more elevated and intensified re-statement of the First, Principles: Finally, 
a mo Jest Conclusion pointing to the vision of Future Poetry. The expo- 
sition. of the first principles as well as.the historical survey give a greater 
probability to the analysis. and Anticipations, which would otherwise look 
like £ private fancy. .. a dica | 

It ‘is a predominantly personal, even a temperamental n as Dr. 
Iyengar puts it, but at the same time and in another sense it is indeed im- 
personal, and Sri Aurobindo is but acting as-an interpreter for all.of us 
and the age we live in. He helps us to a greater understanding of our, hid- 
den amd real selves, he points to psychological possibilities that we deny 
- or disparage; he also enables us to.apprehend the power, .function and 
evolu ion of the, poetic speech aad the large lines of its future development. 

It: a fair guess that these essays might be hailed as original, always a 
dangerous word. Where exactly, it can be asked, is“ the- originality? . Is 
not ell of it implied 'in Indian, aesthetics? Yet the. originality is. not 
imaginary at all. It lies, firstly, in -his, energetic exposition of. the original 
formulations; there .is somethirg of ;the thrill and the shakti of; supreme 
poetrr in his prose commenta-y itself. Secondly, the originality comes 
out in, the consistent and convincing application of the ancient method and 
motiva to contemporary .cultcres, specifically to English - poetry. The 
originality lies in the.manner of statement and illustration, |. . _':> 

Sri Aurobindo’s is an inner view of things and his criticism brings the 
logic;2f.the soul nearer to the earth. It is a theory that accounts for crea- 
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tive efforts.of man down the ages aad links it with the laws of his total - 
evolution..Of course. the initial response ‘to such expostulatian may be 
anything but friendly; arid.the point əf view dismissed as a revival of tran- 
scendental aesthetics. :For,:if it has tae.reach and subtlety of all such en- 
deavour it is at. the same time;-for m-nds. accustomed. to lesser heights (that 
is, to other points of view) not withou-:many of its characteristic limitations. 
- In this.the first obstacle: that we: come. across is.the. notion af soul his- 
tory which,.-however familiar: inre} gious and. metaphysical: thinking, is 
totally foreign to our literary perspectxe.. Naturally, this Progress of Poetry, 
moving through caverns unseen and -neasureless to man; will, appear. alien 
and esoteric to our:normal perceptons: and.their.characteristic ways . of 
dealing with life and. poetry. ‘“[he Englishman, wants food that will stick 
to .his ribs,” said: Dr. Johnson. "And ot the ‘Englishman only.. The mèn- 
tion: of psychic :chakras: fills: most- of us’ with.:something-akin to: distrust. 
Of course ..classification of ‘the ages: or levels of poetry is nothing new. But 
faced with a literary criticism -whick ‘believes’ in: planes: ‘ofthe being and 
of inspiration and. as facts rather thar as'metaphors,. the literary critic feels 
his normalcy -at stake. ‘Even if, an:evalution of. the human mind, including 
the poetic mind, is-accepted, the. Auxobindean: emphasis. and-interpretation 
reveal unusual aspects: and :inference:: Eor. instance; the optimism . of. his 
| anticipation: is not.easy ‘to: accept. Mañtra. in. English. Verse? Celtic, even 
Indian pioneering in the: medium oZ English? It sounds -too, good :to be 
true. “But Sri. Aurobindo means 'wha- be says; and: this is: exactly. what."he 
has .done. and .also. helped. others:to. 3o. The. Future -Poetry. along: with. his 
own later poems forms‘an irrefutable theory: and practice of :mantric verse. 
But even: then: can we notsay:that th-.whole. thing is- a faur.de force, a vast 
rationalization,.a phenomenon isolatec and: unique? T wo. incidental points . 
of criticism:.of The. Future ‘Poetry. ae, firstly, that. its account of recent - 
poetry.is today. not recent: enough.: I-.wouldof.:course be something more 
than interesting to .know: his. opiniorr.about;the avatars: of. modern poetry. 
Secondly; its omission of the-‘metapkysical’ poets. ae is. no: HORDE that 
if he. ever revises the: series these geps will disappear... zx 

.: A modern ‘critic has. suggested tha .a poets: sensibility is ‘thé: e 
of certain possible. moods::and,attituces of: the national: mind. "The remark 

would be true.if-it is. applied: to ‘the larger ‘human. mind:..The course of 
English poetry à Ja Sri .Aurobindo.rlustrates ‘the isuccessive stages. of the 
human: mind. in its progressive manifestation. "This is: a..view:.of the matter 
which few-will.accept because fewer nave felt.or known it like that. Many 
curious things have. been said about English) :poetry,. but none: so curious 
as this, particularly ‘the approving: us it makes of the Indian ‘tradition .of 
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‘mantric verse, We. may note here in passing that even if this evolution of 
‘the poetic mind is granted.it is likely to énd in some form of religionism 
or. in the wheelings. of the refined and speculative intelligence. "There might 
be. other variations. A-yoga theory of art and life has. still. to. wait for its 
ay, cf acceptance. But the delay cannot be a serious objection if, as we 
think -: its main tenets are sound. Svalpam apyasya tráyete, even.a little 
-of- it. will:save. But: then one must ‘first wish to be saved.. A greater inci- 
dence of sincerity and humility, a more decisive. turning of the will is needed 
beforz. Aurobindean. ċriticism.- can.. come .:to‘its own, ‘or its: analysis: 'and 
‘expectation understood: These ideal conditions may not be fulfilled at once 
and for the present we.have to. be content with beginnings, an "uncertain | 
groping towards:it, many. variations, even perversions. . i’ 
. Th2re-is another -powerful stumbling-block to: the admission’ aid Sen 
of this. point of view;—the exclusiveness of: Europe. Some: years. back 
Eliot speaking of his Sanskri: studies at Harvard has confessed his bewildered 
admiration: for the intricacies of Patanjali and. Indian - metaphysics. He 
had: also discovered that for understanding Indian thought many of ‘the ` 
categcries of European philosophy have to.be scrapped. He had the honesty 
to'say that for.practical as.well.as sentimental reasons he could not do that: 
But : this insularity.in. the. sphere of ideas'cannot long hold out. : As Sri 
Aurobindo ‘has said in a somewhat different context,’ But the: mind of. the 
future will: be.:móre:international than it:is now." = . . Ar. 
. "To the. mind of the future ‘The Future Poetry will appear. surdi rather 
tian novel.: For what creates .the ‘novelty’ is: our own: ignorance rather 
denial of the psychology it assumes. In our realm of ideas the superconscient 
is: comspicuously absent, ;it is. only recently ‘that. the "subliminal conscious- 
. ness? has-acquired..a doubtful: domicile. ‘As such most of: the analysis. in 
The Future.Poetry is likely .to::be lost. upon the general reader. ‘To admit 
the excellence or unusualness:of the criticism is not a:proof that it has been: 
understood. To many it may 'appear.as being too fine by half, as.a twisting, 
of the content and significance of poetry to suit his own.convenience. But 
it is Cifficult to deny being drawn, with a part of our being, to the vistas: 
which: he hints at or opens out. before us; but with another, the weightier,. 
more normal and unregenerate self, we draw ‘back from all. such E 
cism. and moonshine”. Verily, two genii dwell inour ‘souls: «| ! 
..'Ihst.this criticism should -form part:of.a wider: world-view 1 is obvious: 
The Future Poetry is-the literary supplement of The:Life Divine; as Savitri: 
is its .poetic counterpart. . Since. Coleridge aesthetics’ has not been infused: 
with metaphysics:as in these pages.‘ Sri Aurobindo's critique of vision has- 
the.adcitional advantage of being related to:a tradition. of a experience: 
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and experiment. The air it breathes may be of the rare Sumeru heights, but 
it has been breathed; if the paradox is permitted, the future poetry of 
which it speaks has existed in the past, it is not 'a.chimera of the mind. 
This basis in actuality and in definite psychological experience gives him 
a control over the transitions in thought which marks'out his essay from 
similar idealistic attempts at poetic revaluation. It. may be ‘unusual but 
not obscure, and it.is obscure mainly because.we make it so, by denying 
facts and traditions that have always existed. The Future Poetry is a com- 
plete statement of directions and distinctions that sensitive criticism has 
always felt rather than. known. When the air is clea ed ‘of cleverness and 
of partial opinions, The Future Poetry will be recognised for what it is.as 
the most correct and considerable work of aesthetics of our.times, an 
aesthetics that justifies and satisfies the .highest and legitimate end of an 
evolving humanity.. Its. influence on the. future. s poetry and criticism is 
—9 to prow ane endure. 
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'SCIENCE-AND. THE INF INITE . 


‘ c IL. can i: done i the Disine- the hee and nature oni tbe 
inner conscience awakened, the veils removed—if one gives one- 

self to the Divine with trust-and confidence and even.if one cannot ‘do. so 
fully.at :once, yet the more. one does so, the more the inner help and 
guidance comes and: the experience of: the. Divine. grows within. If the 
questioning mind becomes less active and humility and. the will to. surrender 
grow, this ought to be perfectly: posse No -other ane ome tapasya 
are then needed, but tbis alone.” *:- 4... os 

: Here in less-than-1oo words isthe formula fr a living md 
ing:to the yoga of Sri. Aurobindo.: To: those with even.a little experience 
of the divine manifestation how simple and sweeping, how direct and power- 
ful; is the magic of this prescription for human existence! What baffles 
the mind is the sheer simplicity of the idea that surrender to the Divine 
—to God, in the Western sense—is the whole of man’s duty, man’s highest 
hope, and all man’s science. It is so simple as to seem not only naive, but 
positively silly. The complexities of nature, of matter, of the universe, 
revealed by the almost miraculous achievements’ of scientific intelligence, 
determination, and heroism, put the modern mind in awe of and under 
. the spell of what it understands by modern science. And, justifiably so, 
if the facts are intelligently reviewed. Mankind, especially in the West, 
. has been devotedly served by the great minds and great spirits of its cham- 
pions in the arena of its sciences. It has been given such knowledge and 
power over the materials, and forces, of our planet that it can destroy or 
encourage life with godlike ease. Only the last citadel of nature remains 
unconquered—although, to be sure, this happens to be the only one that 
really matters to mankind. 1t is the very inner repository of the final secret 
of life; it contains the raison d'etre of existence. Although it assailed this 
inner Keep of nature for a long time, by many methods of attack, Science 
is still generally undecided either as to the nature of the secret inside or 
as to how to get at it. 

` The secret is, of course—how is mankind to be made happy? 

After all, nothing else than this matters to humanity anywhere, anyhow, 
at any time. To be able to fly through the air at 600 miles an hour is splendid 
—but has it increased man’s happiness? To relieve man’s diseases and 


, * Letters of Sri Aurobindo, First Series, p. 79. 
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pains is: noble and surely wise--so long as one jen 't. open. idis: .up. to 
more subtle and worse ones in the:doing of it.. To know or:be able to cal- 
culate the composition-and behaviour of the elemental forces of our uni- 
verse is a glorious achievement of the humari intellect-—so long as it doesn't 
open up the possibility: of: the wholesale :destruction- of the human race. 
That man. should build:machines to do his work for him is clever, so long 
as the machines do not enslave him. To alter the geography of tbe country- 
side for his convenience, to create and develop: artificial foods; to specialise 
his. labour in complex industries; is;all to his benefit—so long as his 
essential bodily mechanism?and spiritual powers. are:not impaired by these . 
processes. In short, and without ‘beating about the bush, it must be.evi- 
dent to any free and civilised intelligence that all the achievements of science 
up to date Have. not. helped mankind appreciably nearer to happiness. Spe- 
cial pleading will urge that this,.that, or:the-other benefit has been achieved 
that. has made isome section: of; humanity happier—or less ;miserable-— 
than it used to. be; :But all. the just-and proper claims; of scientific achieve: 
ment.can, be freely granted, while :still: leaving: science. to answer-the 
question— What is..the final , secret for the. fulfilment und. happiness of å å 
umin, being ?-—by saying `“I_ don't know. .. ;..- yon 

- The scientist may; quite: properly. and. justifiably, ug don't E 
and I don't care; my task is exploration, not. the satisfaction of human 
desires or'even aspirations; „Mystar. is the: questioning -‘mind’ and I am 
led by my.mind, to :dissect,: examine, :calculate; and speculate. upon every- 
thing to which it leads me." There is, however, in this quite proper.posi- - 
tion one fundaiental.defect, so far as; suffering; humanity. is .concerried; 
it is the obvious impossibility of the questioning mind to lead ;the scientist 
to.any ‘other objective than. it knows, or can bring. within:its power, ' 
Obviously. the. mind. cannot. know.anything outside its own. plane of realisa- 
" tion, and.so the. Scientists attention cannot legitimately (in.the strictly 
scientific. sense), ‘be directed to anything outside the range of observation 
of his mind. This difficulty. has-been: solved. by.academic science, up -to 
now, by the simple ‘expedient. of. -stoutly denying: that there was anything 
of interest to humanity. outside the range of the human | mind; anyway; 
by. asserting in general that, anything _ that. could not be, subjected: to 
mental. analysis was, stuff and nonsense; , 'But-time. marches . on .and so 
does the human spirit;.. what satisfied -our grandparents, may: not convince 
us. The World-spirit: has: taken a rough- hand in events over the: past 
life-time and: has shaken a lot of. -grandfatherly motions: out. of the human 
consciousness, as it has also been enabled some new .conceptions to be 
put in. | Bae oe 
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: ı Of all the ideas:that time has rendered stale and questionable; to at least 
a Sign ficant: portion of intelligent humanity; no doubt the. most. important 
is that of the sacred integrity of materialism in which is included the func- 
tion ‘oz the concrete mind.--Indeed, there is a.crisis in the position of faith 
in purely material values and this has much: to do with the clouds of war 
once again hanging: over ‘our’ planet. The conflict is not emerging .as a 
sharp and clean-cut divergence of faiths, e. g. matter versus spirit, but rather 
in the practical worship which is to be granted to purely local (or national) 


. máterml considerations, as against wider and: more idealised ones, .even 


if these are still generally. contained within the formula: of self-interest: 

“If the questioning mind becomes.less active, and humility and the will 
to surrender grow’*, it is suggested that it should‘be possible to remove 
some of the veils.from the mystery of life or, to: go back tothe original 
metapaor, to penetrate the inner:Keep of nature and discover the final and 
all-sigaificant secret of human fulfilment. So this, then; is the new approach 
to.the problem and the new clue to human ‘research..and: endeavour! The 
questioning mind is ‘to becomé less active; or rather is to be -relegated to 
its preper'sphere in life'and forbidden to invade those areas in which -it 
has nc warrant or power. Concurrently, two new powerful forces are brought 
forwards as potentially. significant. to the search: for happiness—humility 
and tke will to surrender. Indeed, science having followed the-questioning 
mind -o the limits of its horizons, and without having done much: more for 
humanity. Hn change its ‘oak nu is" now invited to: join forces with— 
Yoga. . i T esi 
^ The yoga P Sri. Rurobirdod is: directed sounded leading. tlie human spirit 
to fulfilment and happiness: "There are other yogas, of course, with the same 
general objective though using different means. ‘THe essence of all means, 
however; is the elimination of the mind—the quéstioning mind—as the sole 
guide to- knowledge. . Yoga starts where formal :scierice’. Stops; though there 
is evidence for believing that in its final: achievements it will recapitulate, 
re-present; and reaffirm all, or-most, of the knowledge gained -by science: 
There is, then; no conflict between science and yoga, but m are in a dns 
and practical: sense complenientary to éach other. ' - 

- The. mind has been.iri charge- of. human affairs -so long tatis position 
has grown very strong. To invite the average educated. person to'set aside 
the évidence of his normal sénses and his reason and to. Took: within" for 
guidamce of his ‘life. might generally bring ridicule. He has hardly been used 
to- — ME he has. "e Du lock: to; Yet VIDES di -iS s brought 
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to realise:the part played by his “feelings”, even when these are opposed to: 
the dictates of his "mind", he. may wll begin to see that his consciousness: 
is very much wider than his menta faculties. Then he will probably, 
remember some experiences quite_outaide the- normal run of his. emotional 
life—the ecstasy of being in love, the subtle uplifting of his spirit through 
aesthetic appreciation and so-on. If Ee is very intelligent he- will. perceive 
that for a longer or shorter period he was then in'a wider consciousness than 
his normal.one. Tbe word "eternal". will possibly occur to. him as vaguely 
descriptive of the quality of this large- life of ‘which he has had.a glimpse.: 
Lovers’ vows are commonly based ca eternity, and it is no warrant for 
vulgar amusement that. such vows ars often broken, apparently. so easily. 
When. the avowal was made the. lover saw clearly the element of eternity: 
in his borid with his beloved, and vcwéd only what he honestly/saw and 
experienced. Unhappily. for him the v-sion faded; but this is no evidence of 
the unreality of its. cause. Indeed, having once scen-and lived in it makes 
strong evidence that it can: be seen ard lived in again, if only one can. find: 
out how. One may have seen Rome once and have ‘memories of it, and 
the way back is known;.to-have.such memories of the eternal is not unusual 
but the way back is not so well known. or so easy, though yoga is the means. 
. This wider consciousness is not uacommon; actually it must be an 
exceptional individual who has never experienced it. The trouble is that. 
it is not recognised, either at the time or later, for what it is—a glimpse 
of a vaster and truer life than the oze lived normally. It is only too apt 
to be written. off as.a mental aberraticn, a fancy of no account. If it is too 
strong.and vivid'to be.laughed off it may be given a scientific label of some. 
sort and, such is. the. hypnotic effect cf *science", this. will seem to dispose 
of itonce and forall. But sooner or later will.come a time when these subtler 
experiences cannot be denied their rght to be considered. as evidence of 
a wider reality; they will be fourid te integrate and to point in: a definite 
direction. "They will:not allow themse-ves to be gainsaid by the questioning 
mind, but. will gradually. turn the nzture, as it were, inside out—so that 
the "inner" life becomes more vivid and real and compelling -than the 
externalities of living. 

There are many intelligent, sensitve people in the world to-day who 
are at this critical point in their spi-itual careers. They may be growing 
bewildered and discouraged by the offerings of pure science, and many 
will establish or re-establish their faitas in conventional religious channels, 
or in formal moralities. The use of the word “faith” is significant at this 
stage, for, by now, this will have lost the stigma it may once have possessed. 
It will be felt that the life by faith is stronger, more permanent, more 
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a There? say, empire nd O REG E 
ces E ya = Shelley - 
HE a aim T. haies life. since . the bdhnine of civilization. has been the 
attainment of utter freedom, “his'freedom is not however nihilis- 

tic, but conceives of à supreme order-.So the poet dreamt of ‘empire and 
victory’, i.e. freedom from all bondag=s:and triumph. over all blind forces, 
the, spirit taking in its embrace a vast empire—the infinity. Metaphysically 
speaking, the human soul has. to: uplif- itself into :the super-soul and realise 
itself as the particular expression of tke. Vast.: This is what.we. call; in com- 
mon parlance, owing allegiance to the Divine, and!man has pae for the 

advent of ‘Thy kingdom'—establishrrent of ‘Dharma rajya’.. .. .. 

' In the Gita Sri Krishna at, first: ued Arjuna to. fight and. get. rdiyam 
sampddham—in the . popular. sense; i-e...to fight and. conquer. the empire 
of Bharata. But.this failed. to inspire the worthy: disciple.:So. thé Lord him- 
self explained. later, that-it was:not-merely.:a man’s. empire: that he wanted 
him to conquer but really. an. empire: of righteousness: And: Krishna said 
further. that. for. establishing ‘this. dha-ma rajya--dharma samsthapanarthdya 
—the Lord takes- his -birth .from.' ege sto .age-—sambhavámi yuge yuge. 
"The seeker 'of the Divine yearns for the: establishment of .this divine.em- 
pire, in which man owes allegiance t none but the Divine and lives : for 
the fulfilment of.the Divine. will-—“Tay will be:done’. | ; 

In the, earthly. eyolution,. however, all: men.are not. endowed with this 
glorious .yision. In his ignorance man: obscurely glimpses. it;.but distorts 
it in the. process of materialisation: : So-from ancient times men have! founded 
empires—secular, as well as. theocrati—which. however have: served their 
evolutionary purpose. There: were v»st.secular.empires. in: ancient times 
and middle ages, until in the twentie-h:century..all.empires are.in the pro- 
cess of liquidation, as prophesied: years. back.by Sri. Aurobindo. ‘Theocratic 
empires too had their days in Europe and certain areas of Asia: today these 
have only historical .interest. Impermlism, howéver, seems prone to take 
subtle and newer shapes-—mainly.économic and ideological; and maybe, 
in this sphere the last of the clashes: will take place until man’s spirit throws 
off the last of ideological shackles and finds fulfilment:in Divine amplitude. 
Then alone man’s ue dream ‘of tae.advent of the ans dem will 
be realised... "EP T 
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Here comes the question of practical realisation; for man's mind is not 
satisfied until he has a plan. The sceptic has the facile rider, "We had uto- 
pias galore’, ʻO, we had any number of prophets’; ‘etc. etc, But we have 
to accept the postulate that man’s plan is not the divine plan. Man's all 
plans are at best half-way ‘houses. These have.their importance as every 
human element has its importance in the scheme of Nature. In fact, as 
has been pointed out by the Gita, these are created by Prakriti in her 
grosser manifestations. It.is evident,:man cannot ‘dt.this.stage of voudon 
chalk out ‘exactly what-is ‘the Divine plani.. ~~ Urs. ws 

Shall we then have'to grope in the dark, as we feel we shave: diues $0: far? 
No, we need not give ourselves up” in. despair and move helplessly im a 
‘vicious: circle. But we cannot. but accept the. basic truth that’ to:-know’ of 
the. Divine plan. we .must.enteri.what. may be called the. Divine mind. -As 
‘Sri Aurobindo says, the Divine. has His. logic; but man’s : logic deals with 
the finite, while the Divine's, with. infinity. The Divine S plan is E 
as in fact creation is endless. ..; i." 

. Again.we seem. to be bogged down into what.may be called the ‘quick 
| e of mysticism. Really we:needi not.:.We have the eternal assurance 
that even: if we.cannot.easily. know.the Divine mind we:can feel, if we are 
so. inclined, the Divine heart, which .is-not.outside but inside us. That's 
really “the golden chain that: binds;us.to the throne of God.”. That. is,’ as 
the Mother. says: the eternal.flame deep within;us. This flame is our only 
and sure guide in the upward path. This flame reveals ourselves ultimately 
as the sons of God: and. EAD us.to: dee e “joy, empire and ; TE id 
the Spirit . : uM PET LEE 

Once we take up the ne as SONS- -ofi God and pradals realise -our- 
selves.as ‘the eternal portion cf Divine’, our-whole outlook on life: changes 
and.we begin. to feel that we. have to.live not what is called the ordinary-or 
‘normal life; but. our basic aim is: to realise. divine:life. But divine: does not 
‘mean: something extraordinary or abnormal. At the same time, it is not 
also. the commonplace—things as they. appear. The Divine. transcends*the 
extraordinary as, well as the; commonplace..: It radically -changes all values; 
although it does:not imply a continuous -flutter in:the erratic. For our soul. 
and being, and ultimately our mind, life.and body, it. implies what Sri 
‘Aurobindo calls.:a. new: birth. -The human elements are -then gradually 
metamorphosed: into divine. ones; What "ultimately - happens does: not 
happen. according to. our” limited PLE I but. ds. EE id E 
Divine himself. in his wisdom. ^ :! Hro. s 
'" It may be' argued that the propositionis not a new one nd some poop 
have made this attempt in the past. The yoga propounded by the: Gita- may 
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be cited in support of this and it may be contended that in spite of this sub- 
lime effort in the past humanity has changed but little in'the core. That's 
not wholly true. Humanity has been changing and changing inwardly 
in spite of all the convulsions on the surface. Rather the quick-moving 
convulsions are indicative of the rapidity of the inner change. . ` 

Yet a time must come when the Divine- himself bas to take the lead in 
order to bring about a complete revolution in human outlook and bring 
about a radical change. The Divine in all its divinity has to come to the, 
front, as Sri Aurobindo says, instead of working behind the veil as, it has 
been doing eternally—which is unmistakably felt by every God-believer. 
But how are we to know the Divine in human manifestation, in the human: 
leader, as He, may be called? The divine personality in human garb osten- 
sibly is the one who has dedicated himself entirely to the Divine and realised; 
. it in all his life—the Divine in all its aspects; one. who has, attained the 
vastness of Eternity and one: who possesses all knowledge and wisdom and: 
is one. with whom we can identify ourselves in all our being aud. have the. 
fulfilment of our individuality and totality. 

. Now if.we feel and be convinced in our quest of. God that there i is. ache a 
person among us, living just now in the world, we have. to give ourselves 
up, first inwardly and then in all our being to him, owe complete allegiance 
to him and allow him to do his work, by whatever means he wants in his 
divine wisdom, for the transformation and fulfilment of humanity and 
ultimately for establishing the divine kingdom on earth. Truly speaking, 
we have to allow him to build the divine empire.. Tha. one is not merely. 
a superman of Nietzschean conception but the Divine Person. .But confuse 
him not with any earthly Fuehrer or Dictator, for he wants not to. enslave. 
the individual or the race and make them follow one pattern. of life Or, 
ideology, but allows the manifestation of divine infinity, variety in unity. - 

The sceptic would perhaps nod his head again and. say: “This is all vel 
and good. But what about the civilization and its paraphernalia man has. 
built? The obvious answer of any thinking man however would be: ‘We. 
value not much this much-vaunted civilization. Its gaudy no doubt’ but 
not soothing. Frustration is. written large. on its brow. Rather we feel 
with the poet that the world is today too much with us.. Is not its malaise 
too. deep-seated? Is not its disease ineradicable? Its doom i is e not. 
far off! . . - 

A. somewhat d s Eus would be that this civilization i is not all bunkum, 
although itis palpably imperfect. Indeed. we have passed. the stage of calling. 
life and world an ‘empty dream’.. That wás a too individualistic’ view-point. 
We feel that it is after all an m earth and evolving civilization and in 
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fact it is the All Brahinan who Himself is evolving. Man as he is today is 
the éfitome of -he evolution of the Intellect which is one of the- vestibules 
of the Spirit in its manifestation. But has not the stage come when the 
Spirit itself should evolve in all its pristine glory and’ manifestly establish 
its domain down to the very material? Humanity in spite of all apparent 
indicazions. to the contrary, seems inwardly ready to establish the Spirit 
as its leader consciously and allow It to found Its empire, and for ii 
attain ‘joy and victory’. 

- So. ultimately ‘man, with his jomliectual pride: humbled and opening 
of hea-t, will have to see that it is the Spirit—the Divine who will determine - 
the value of all human elements—-ts qualities, customs and institutions. 

Undoubtedly for the entire mankind, the representative man who: is-one 
with tae Divine will-give indications of these new values and forms in the 
light of his wider and vaster knowledge. These indications we too shall 
perceive by our inner light and there.is no question of compulsion or formal - 
acceptance. That's not the divine. way, for what the- divine wants accep- 
tance of is the truth of things. And whatever we have to accept we would 
accept in the joy of the spirit. Necessarily all our egoistic and ego-altruistic 
ways of life will have to change and temporal values will have to be trans- 
formed into eternal ones. 

The nucleus of this work of Güntfoconulion has been formed and this is 
today the nerve-centre of the new way of life. We have to recognise it. 
From the heights of the being the spirit’ is now manifesting towards the 
base—from the inmost centre to the outer vestibule, the physical. In this 
light we should take the message given sometime back by Sri Aurobindo 
on ‘physical culturé. It is no trite, commonplace- message but is of deeper 
significance. The pith of it is that if we have so long been urged to accept 
inner perfection as the golden means, the call has now come to turn to our 
body too—to make it the perfect manifesting vehicle of the spirit, i.e. spiri- 
tualise- it and obliterate the fundamental difference which so long persisted 
in eartaly life. In the same manner will be spiritualised gradually-all human 
activites which now seem. outward and a new vista will open for individual 
perfection as well ‘as harmonisation of communal life. `- 

The divine empire- would thus mean recognition of the divine lead in 
moulding of humanity in thie divine way, in which individual souls. are 
called to participate and willingly accept divine government. In our human 
obscurity and arrogance let us not confuse it as'an imposition like any human 
. empire. In fact you are free. to owe allegiance or take the risk of persisting 
in the old, igncrant way. Similarly you are free to owe allegiance to the 
Divine. Person. He is after all.no dictator or pontiff, although he stands 
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manifested before you. But if we accept him in our heart and soul and being 
we feel that it is He who is our inmost self—the Being of our being and it 
is His power which shapes and reshapes our.outward manifestation and 
activities and determines their values. 


PEOMODE KUMAR SEN 


` Open the vital to Radha's influence; it will establish in you an 
_ absolute loving consecration to the Divine. Then there will come an 
intergral opening of your being which will hasten the manifestation E 


of Love the Victor. 
* 


With simple sincerity, faithfulness and purity open your vital being 
to the Divine's Love. 


" Devoted. loving consecration, faithfulness, purity and peace in the: 
_ vital—these four are the conditions most important for a | 
of the power over the most material vital. 
o ES 

- . A mind quiet and filled with the sweetness of thoughts exclusively 

. turned towards the Divine is the gate through which there will be 
the constant connection between the supramental hght and the mate- 

E uel being 
. Xx 


Be simply sincere in your obedience to the Divine—This will take | 
. you far on the way to transformation. 


DIVINE BECOMING - 
The Message of Sri Aurobindo 
I 


HOSE who have been fortunate enough to read The Life Divine will 
have little hesitation in ranking Sri Aurobindo asa thinker of imp- 
ressive stature, and his great exposition of the life of the Spirit as one of the 
most _mportant books of our time—perhaps, as one authority has maintained, 
the most important. The mystic does not often combine the formidable 
qualifacations of a first-rate philosopher, psychologist and creative thinker, 
but ir the work of Sri Aurobindo a visionary intensity is balanced by.psycho- 
logical acuity and the clarity of.a high, subtle and penetrating intellect. 
At its best the’ Indian mind is crowned by a synthetising vision denied to 
the analytic intellect of the West, and it is this power of synthesis, of dis- 
passicnate discrimination and lucid definition which gives to the genius of 
this Indian master of the spiritual lize one of its most commanding qualities. 
In The Life Divine Sri Aurobindo sets out, to use his own words “to dis- 
cover-what is the reality- arid significance of our existence as conscious beings 
in the material universe and in what direction and how far that significance 
once discovered leads us, to what human or divine future." It is a journey 
that tekes us through one thousand six hundred and twenty-seven closely 
reasoned pages. Its object is not only to re-assess the thought of the ancient 
Vedic thinkers, where; we are'told, “we have-the widest and profoundest 
extant synthetic- vision ‘of spirit and man and cosmos" and of the Gita 
whick is founded on the original Vedanta of the Upanishads, but to create 
` upon this basis the ideal of a new ascent to a higher principle of conscious- 
ness in tbe life of humanity. To this new spiritual evolution—or 
revolition—Sri Aurobindo gives the term gnosis, spiritual being. 
The-Life Divine has fed very deeply from the teaching of the Gita, so that 
it is im the two volumes of-Essays on the Gita that-the fundamental principles 
underlying the- greater work are to be- found. The Gita, like the Gospels, 
has saffered much from being approached by the eye of prepossession. 
Verses have been torn out of their context to support the teaching of diver- 
gent schools and to harmonise with a Quietism and Impersonalism that have 
no foundation in-an impartial study of the complete text. The object of the 
Essays has been to restore to the Gita the totality of its vision, not to- bend 
it to tae service of a prejudiced or partisan view, and to present its teaching 
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in a manner relevant to modern needs. The result is an elucidation of the 
text which brings out vividly the full power and beauty of the Indian con- 
ception of God, of man's nature and destiny and final beatitude of love in 
union with his Creator. 

The Gita sets out to solve a spiritual and practical enigma; it is "therefore 
not primarily a metaphysical treatise, though its metaphysics inspire and 
consolidate its teaching. The enigma is that of action. How shall a man 
act in the world, since “action is the greater part of life and the test and 
formulated power of a man's values of being," and attain to full spiritual 
stature? Is action incompatible with the divine life? In solving this problem 
the Gita takes the unpropitious example of a man faced with launching a 
terrible war and killing his fellow-men, and on these grounds builds its 
gospel of affirmation that action, inaugurated from a spiritual orientation in 
the Source of action, transcends spiritual quietism. To attain that orienta- 
tion, to act in harmony with the Divine Will and not from the corrupted 
sources of the ego, is the central core of its teaching. Briefly, it is the ‘Way’ 
of an integral Yoga synthetising knowledge, will and devotion; for it is only 
through an absolute self-giving of heart and mind and will—of the whole 
being—that the soul can attain perfection. The perfected man approaches 
God “with no single side or portion of himself, exclusive spiritualised mind, 
blinding light of the heart intense but divorced from largeness, or sole aspi- 
ration of the will in works, but in all the perfectly illumined ways of his 
being and his becoming, his soul and his nature." 

The foundation of this Yoga is the concept of universality, the knowledge 
of God as transcendent and immanent Reality. It is based on the accept- 
ance of the three eternal states of the Divine Being; first.as eternal, immut- 
able self-existence, the bases and support of all existent things; secondly, 
-as spirit mutable in nature, manifested by her as all existences; and thirdly 
as Transcendent Divine, who can be both of these states at once “‘because 
he is something other than and more than these two whether taken separately 
or together.” Matter is “substance and power of spirit and could not exist 
if it were anything else, for nothing can exist which is not substance and 
power of Brahman." It is “a product of Energy, and mind and life must 
be regarded as superior products of the same Energy. If we admit the exist- 
ence of a cosmic Spirit, the energy must be spiritual; life and mind must 
be independent products of a spiritual energy and themselves powers—and 
manifestations of spirit.” Again, matter is "(divine) delight offering itself 
to its own consciousness as an object... as a formal basis of objective know- 
ledge, action and delight of existence." This energy or force originates in the 
‘pure Existence of Godthrough “an inherent self-consciousness inseparable 
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from its being... throwing itself out as force of movement of con- 
sciousness which is.creative of forces, forms and worlds.". In this spiritual 
monism therefore there is no antinomy between spirit and matter. The 
connecting medium is “psyche or soul-power and the primary action psy- 
chological and qualitative, not physical and quantitative." It is a con- - 
ception of ultimate and primary reality in harmony with the thought of some 
modern physicists who define matter. as a derivative reality of force or con- 
sciousness. In the thought of-Sri Aurobindo all existence is sustained by 
this unique, inherent power of consciousness, deeply. involved in the inani- 
mate and in the lower forms of life and only partially unveiled in man. 
lt is this undeveloped power cf consciousness which is responsible for our 
errors and failures and misconceptions. Evil and suffering spring from it 
for they are “the creations, positive in effect, negative in essence, of a dis- 
torting consciousness which has fallen from the total and unifying know- 
ledge of itself into some error of division and partial experience. This is 
the fall of man typified in the poetic parable of the Hebrew Genesis ... . 
deviation from the full and pure acceptance of God and himself, or. rather 
God in himself, into a dividing consciousness which brings with it. . . the 
fruit of a divided being." It is a “full. and pure acceptance" -constantly 
enjoined by Jesus on his hearers and pointed by the sense of unity inherent 
in the child, and the wholeness of the pure in heart. 

Consciousness itself is variable in status, condition and operation. In 
the creation of the material world, by a plunge into matter it is veiled in the 
Inconscient and must evolve out of this ignorance and rediscover its fullness. 
At its highest point it is Supermind, the light of gnosis, the Truth-Con- 
sciousness of God, of which the Overmind is the middle term and delegate 
between the Ignorance. Between.the darkness of the Ignorance and this 
“luminous Overmind corona” our human mind, or what we term our mind, 
“a surface mental action” not to be confused in any way with the totality 
of consciousness, struggles to rise from darkness into the light. Thus to 
Sri Aurobindo, Consciousness, in some status or another, is a principle of 
all existence. He calls it “the fundamental thing in existence.” In the 
human being consciousness is both above and below mind, with a movable 
"'stress'- and increasing in integration as it ascends. It is his criticism of 
psycho-analysis that it greatly exaggerates the role of the subconscious, 
and in a letter of advice to a disciple, contained in The Bases of Yoga, he 
curtly dismisses some. of the sacred tenets of western psychology:- “Your 
practice of psycho-analysis was a mistake,” he writes, “It has, for the time at 
least, made the work of purification more complicated, not easier. The 
‘psycho-analysis of Freud is the last thing that one should associate with 
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Yoga. It takes up a certain part, the darkest, the most perilous, the puse 
est part of the.nature, the lower vital subconscious layer, isolates some of 
its most morbid phenomena and attributes to it and them an action out of 
all proportion to its true role in the nature. Modern psychology is an infant 
science, at once rash, fumbling and crude... Moreover, the exaggeration of 
the importance of suppressed sexual complexes is a dangerous falsehood 
and it can have a nasty influence and tend to make the mind and vital more 
and not less fundamentally impure than before." And in another place 
he states that psycho-analysts “look from down up and explain the higher 
lights by the lower obscurities; but the foundation of these things is above 
and not below... you must know the whole before you can know the part 
and the highest before you can truly understand the lowest.” 

In the tiny area of consciousness we have developed we form certain 
largely erroneous mental perceptions in relation to our nature, and that of 
the universe; which serve a rough utilitarian purpose in our traffic with 
life, but which are impotent to solve the fundamental problems of 
existence, since the limitations of. our consciousness continually falsify 
experience, and cannot through the imperfect instrumentation of mind do 
anything else. Nature, by the psychological action of the three gunas, 
tamas, rajas, and sattwa, subjects us to the domination of ego and desire 
and personal will. Hemmed in by these illusions we can have. no true self- 
knowledge and therefore no world or God-knowledge, for:reasoning can 
only be conclusive “if the va of EE cn which it rests is both 
a true and a whole seeing.” 

This cannot always be true of mental- perception eyen in ino to the 
most easily ascertainable reality of all, that of the physical world, and still 
less so in an order of reality which exhausts the range of mental cognition. 

In this state a man may well ask how he can hope to find the uncor- 
rupted springs of action, and to reconcile the “full active life of man with 
the inner life in the highest self and spirit." The Gita replies that he can 
‘do so through the union of knowledge, works, «nd love. | 


II 


In spite of what marauders of the Gita's text have done to establish the 
pre-eminence of either works, or quietistic withdrawal from action as the 
one sovereign way to God, Sri Aurobindo makes it clear that the teaching 
of the Gita places no such exclusive emphasis on action or contemplation. 
"Negative passivity, the renunciation of life and "works, is admitted, “but 
only with a minor permissive sanction.” It is the dryest.and most 
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diffictlt way to God, the way of the “‘razor’s edge." Against intolerant 
asceticism or pride of knowledge it sets its face firmly, as against a “passive 
Telaticnless identity (which) excludes love and action.” A diminution of 
works is not indispensable; it is not even advisable; it may be'a dangerous 
‘example. This idea is elaborated in The Life Divine, where it is urged that 
the passive and dynamic aspects, being part of the Divine Being, must 
also represent the perfect human pattern. “It is possible, indeed, to exist 
only in status, with the force of being self-gathered and immobile in the 
self; but, even so, to be in dynamis as well as in status is the integrality 
of ex stence." Not cessation from action,. but renunciation of desire 
is the- guiding principle of the Gita. The Integral Way lies in the perfect 
synthesis of knowledge, works anc love. The pattern of its following is 
in the manner in which Arjuna accepts the truth “with the adoration of his 
‘heart, the submission of his will and the understanding of his intelligence." 

This knowledge is not mental cognisance, but evolution into a higher 
spiritual. consciousness, a knowledge of heart and spirit. Salvation, which 
is dependent on perfection, canhot come without self-knowledge and only 
ascent into a higher principle of consciousness can bring that self-know- 
ledge and God-knowledge.' 

Before outliningthe steps of the G:ta's sadhsina,« or system of self-discipline, 
aihich will lead to this perfection, it would be well to indicate briefly 
the peychological analysis of the individual on which it is based. In each 
being is seated the Supreme Self, Paramatman, the Purushottarmna, Supreme 
Lord and Brahman, the divine witness of our actions; what we should 
call Spirit. Within is also the individual Purusha, or soul; which falls 
under the domination of the ego; defined as “‘a sense which makes him (man) ` 
identi=y himself :with the. creation that Nature has made of him, with the 
varyirg mind end life and body she has constructed." This action of 
Nature, or Prakriti, subjects the soul to the three modes or Gunas, which 
‘are her qualities, sattwa, rajas, and tamas.? 

To withdraw the soul from outward concentration in the ego to inward 
union. with God is the way of liberation. This turning inward to seek God 
—‘‘seck ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness (his immor- 
tal dbarma or law)”—is the first condition on which the Gita’s sadhana 


1 “ancient Indian thought meant by knowledge a consciousness which posáesses the 
highest Truth in a direct perception and in Eee > The Life Divine, Vol: Ti, 
part IL, | P. 595. 


1 Prychologically these can be. defined roughly as contemplative mental type (engi 
‘active type (rajasic) and inert, ignorant type (Aag In nature Sri ene defines 
them, £s equilibrium, Kinesis, inertia.  - n 
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is built. It is necessary therefore:to note very closély the exact distinctions 
of Self, Soul and Ego-personality as they are used here. It is the extinction 
of ego (what we sometimes loosely: define as self) with its divided conscious- 
ness and avid desires which the mysticism of the Gita teaches, and the 
withdrawal of the soul into thé primordial purity and unity of God, whose 
kingdom is within. “God is a Spirit, and those who worship Him must 
Worship Him in spirit'and in truth.” That is, in the supreme: ‘principle 
‘of their own being and in 1 the bliss, purity and AUG p Divine Trúth- 
Consciousness. - 

The first step then; i is ; the development of the sattwic : qualities of — 
ness, humility, chastity, compassion, and-the attainment of inner quietness 
and impersoríality. 'The fretful disequilibrium of -the ego with its ambi- 
tious and ephemeral desires; its. subjective ‘constructions of pain and 
pleasure, liking and disliking, together with sin—the revolt of the rajasic 
propensities against the self-mastery of the spirit—must all be overcome. 
‘But ethical-action to the Gita is only’a méans of self-purification; man can 
never attain. to the highest by virtue alone, though by its practice he can 
develop a first capacity for attainment. When the Yogin has achieved 
this equality and perfect inner immobility, he must ‘next offér his action 
to God as.a sacrifice. The idea. of himself as the author ofthe action will 
still persist, but the fruits will. be -offered to God; the Yogin will no longer 
seize them personally as-his own; failure and success, praise or ‘blame will 
not disturb his impersonal calm. All will-be offered up to the-Lord of the 
' -Sacrifice. Thirdly he will act, but surrender all notion of himself as the 
doer, acting in .the consciousness that it is the energy-force (or power of 
manifestation). of God which is the sole doer: He-will act in the knowledge 
of this force as God's supreme power, and in-a renunciation, a surrender, 
of all actions to their Source, seeing himself only as a channel for their 
'effectuation in the world. Ali ‘sense of action as being individual will cease. 
United then with -God in. knowledge and in works, in mind‘ and will, he 
will act, not from egoistic choice, but from the Truth- Consciousness of 
the Divine and Eternal: ‘Being which will’ poe him. “I TG yet not I, 
but it is Christ who liveth in me.” 

There.is yet a further step the disciple m must take. He must know God 

as “the one who eternally. becomes the. Many, the ‘Many who in their 
apparent division are still eternally one." He must know that there is no 
dichotomy of being itself, but a multiplicity of status of the one Being 
"jn all his relations of difference." This integral knowledge comes only 
by love: “a highest bhakti... that is calm and deep and luminous with 
widest knowledge.” This profound love of the soul; “its hearts knowledge,” 


is the core of the integral beatitude, “when the heart’s. fathomless vision 
‘compEtes.the mind's absolute: experience.": When man has once seen this 
vision. of his true.nature and of God as the Supreme Being, Creator of 
the uriverse and all: beings, “his whole life aspiration becomes a surpassing 
love and fathomless adoration of! the Divine." Made one. with God “in 
being. consciousness - cand divine bliss... the liberated spirit. can know 
infinitely, loye -illimitably, act. Valerie in the authentic power of a 
highest immortality. and a perfect freedom." Thus, says Krishna, the divine 
Teacher, this supreme vision "cannot be won by Veda or austerities or 
gifts cr sacrifice; it can be seen, known, entered into only. by that bhakti 
which regards; adores: and loves Me alone in all things." .. 

' -Loye is the crown of works and the:crown of knowledge.- Perfect ie 
is the key to perfect knowledge. Its Supe E on life is reflected. by 
man. Mving in the world for God. - 

The teaching of the Gita, as it-is esed by. Sri Aurobindo in these 
Essays, points then to the. ‘perfection of-the being through an offering .of 
the -waole existence-in which heart, mind-and will are fully integrated. 
‘It saya in effect: “Be ye also perfect even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect,” and makes the attainment of that perfection possible through the 
 depth..sanity and wide synthesis of the spiritual way which it advocates. 
It is the loss of the petty ego and the putting on of the true spiritual nature, 
the neture of.Christ and. of Buddha; that we are bidden to achieve. And 
in this the Elect—or in Christian terminology “‘the chosen’’—~are all those, 
Even the. most hopeless and sinful, who can make that initial act of self- 
surrender. “If,” says Krishna, “even a man of very evil conduct turns 
to Me with a sole and entire-love .:.. (he will) obtain eternal pos T 
is the redemptive mercy of the God a 

On the subject of love. the, psychological scrutiny of the Gita i is Boves 
very . piercing. There are many subtle corruptions of the egoistic nature 
—eyem of the sattwic, the highest-ethical, nature—which must. be watched 
over, The disciple must not fall into the: self-centredness which seeks an 
egoistic. seclusion from “the. trouble of participation in the world-action.” 
Neither must he fall into any error of partial love for God.. And partial 
love means for the Gita that love. which, turns to God for succour or 
delivezance in suffering, which seeks him for his gifts, or for aid and: protec- 
tion; cr which; still ignorant, turns to him for knowledge-and illumination. 
-So lomg.as the disciple. iş limited to these forms “there may persist even 
in ther highest and noblest Godward turn a working of the three gunas.” 
In shert, God must be loved. and adored for himself. Here’ the object of 
‘the: Cita’s constant emphasis on knowledge. is made clear. Though love 
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brings the supreme knowledge (truth-consciousness) love without know- 

ledge is a snare. This may seem a paradox. It means simply that the highest 
bhakti cannot come unless it is based: upon a real discernment of the nature 
of God, man and the cosmos. A man cannot act in truth unless the ground 
of his action is a -perfect -knowledge. The fruit of the spiritual life “is 
according to the pe EE A faith and the work and cannot exceed 
their limitations.” — . 

In this process the Gita stresses the need for each individual to find 
and follow.the unique inner law—swadharma—of : his own being, which 
in turn possesses its own law of progress. Eyen if it is defective it is better 
that the well-performed rule of another’s nature. This inward law is the 
being’s natural way of evolution, and to follow any other is dangerous. 
In the forward adventure of faith a -man’s guiding light will be “his will 
to believe; to live what he thinks or sees to be the truth of himself and of 
existence” for this rises from a divine formulation in him which he must 
develop: St. Paul expressed this as obtaining “mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful"—inner guidance to act and think the truth; not obedience to a 
compulsive standard of belief thrust upon him by church or state, but 
HORUM to hear and QN the intimate direction of God i in his own heart. 


UL 


This then, in a necessarily compressed and curtailed summary, is the 
metaphysical basis and the spiritual teaching which pervades the thought 
of Sri Aurobindo and is expanded and creatively applied to further reaches 
of man’s development in The Life Divine. lt is a monism which recognises 
the distinction between Being and- becoming but does not force it into an 
opposition. God is immanent in his creation; but he is also Supreme Self- 
Existence and Transcendent Divine. He is ‚not equated either with his 
creation or the production: of creative energy and activity, or with his 
Supreme Self-Existence, the basis of creation, since in his third status he 
exceeds them both. The distinction therefore between immanence and trans- 
.cendence is not held all together, as in. theism by the doctrine of personal 
identity between God and man, though the conception of God as. Supreme 
Person, together with the retention of individual survival, is one of the most 
interesting aspects of Sri Aurobindo’s thought, and not in accordance with 
what (perhaps too credulously) we have come to understand as the aeons 
of Brahmanism on these-points. _ 

With the “fanatics of the Absolute” the aciei absolutists of the 
spirit who, . .yearn after...the dissolution of all that we are in life and mind,” 
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he is fundamentally at variance. Though.this way is admitted by the Gita 
it is nct “the full-and natural moverrent of the spiritualised human nature.” 
* A-festureless extinction may Le a vigorous demand of the mind's logic 
of self-annulment," he writes, “it is not the last word of the supreme mys- 
tery. ^ To him the miracle of God as “a Süpreme Person and apparent 
vast Irapérsonal that are one,” is echoed in *'the inner person, the spiritual 
indivicual, that persistent mirace or our being." Existence is meaningless 
withoct an Existent. God is the esseice’and source of all (pure) personality, 
therefore lie is an Infinite Person. In the Gita the expression of that personal 
term i3 made manifest at the close, where Krishna abjures Arjuna to take 
complete refuge in him. “The-words of this passage express the most 
complete, intimate and living relation possible between God and man... 
The phrases used ... give the most intense prominence possible and an unosi 
importance to the personal truth and presence of the -Godhead. It is no ' 
abstract Absolute of the philosopher, no indifferent impersonal Presence 
or inedüble Silence intolerant o7 all relations to whom this complete sur- 
render of all our works can be made. . .It is a Master of our works, a Friend 
" and Lover of our soul, an intimate Spirit of our life.” Again, ‘a deep and 
large Live and adoration. . .ask for a relation and an intimate personal close- 
ness.” The mystery of this Supreme Person is the secret of love and 
devotion, for though personality is an attribute of the Divine it is not the 
ego-personality of the da nature. We must not confuse Person with our 
experince’ of Ego. E 
In suppérting the persistence iof the om being a dissolution 
in the featureless Absolute, Sri Aurobindo examines at some length the 
position of the Buddhist-Nibilists, the Illusionists. and the question of 
Maya. The many sides of this bristling problem are clearly put forward 
‘and turned in the light of a keen analysis. He maintains that a faulty inter- 
pretaton of the Upanishads gave rise to the uncompromising Illusionist 
‘systema, which holds that the universe is-a figment of consciousness imposed 
‘on ‘the mirid: that éscape is oniy to be found in the dissolution of-a self 
that iz:also illusory, and -a return to the Unmanifest. But God “cannot 
‘create: non-existent things in: an illusory universe." If-he is- Real what pro- 
‘ceeds from him carinot be- unreal. If he. has no- need of manifestation’ he 
‘has ne need of illusion.-Again, if a: is a devastating illusion, how can we 
‘be sure that expérience of the Supreme Self is not also an illusion? In-such : 
^a system: all is à vast. illusion swallowing nothing but illusion: “God and 
ourselves and the universe become myths of-Maya.” ‘There is, however, an 
“element of unreality in thé Real," which is not à fact of being but a forma- 
‘tion cf. consciousness. -This formation of consciousness-compels the mind 
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to:place its own invalid mental structures upon the-uniyerse, which produces. 


an appearance: of illusion; this power of illusion. is heightened when con- 
sciousness passes too suddenly or violently to Reality without understanding 
the ‘transitional stages. To obtain a. true and unifying knowledge, it is 
necessary to discover the link between cosmic and transcendent Reality. - 

To this Indian mystic, to quote Aeyserling, ‘Soy i is the characteristic 


emotion of the completely spiritualised life.” It is the sharing of the Divine, 


Ananda which created the world for it delight, for the sheer bliss of creation. 
The essence and whole constituent o7 true bhakti is a delight in God.- The 
perfected ‘heart is possessed: by “the rure and. divine passion of the presence. 
of the Beloved,” bringing “an. insist=nt joy of labour for God in yourself 
and for God in all beings.” This vison of God does not divorce from life; 
it urges man to an intimate engagement with life, living in the world. for 
God and the consummation of his Civine purpose, sharing all life as part 
of his own, loving God in all creatares, his neighbour’s Self as his. own 
Self, seeing nothing but the presence =f God everywhere, meeting his delight 
in all things and in every moment. I~ is thus a mysticism very far from the 
spirituality of Tertullian, Bernard cf Clairvaux, John .of the Cross, the 


Franciscan Spirituals and A Kemp®, with his "let us then despise and, 


neglect the world." In its teaching y erfection, the exceeding of ourselves, 
is “the cross surmounted by an invsible crown.”. The joy of Easter Day 
is the abiding reality, and though. crucifixion is its price, the crucifixion of 
the ego, suffering can never be cdunz to as an.end in itself.. 

For Sri Aurobindo, though the. hxghest experience of God is. ineffable, 


God is not inaccessible: he does not -nake our search for him difficult. The 


meaning of existence is “‘self-impliec in the self-nature of things and dis- 


coverable here": it is not—and this is where he differs radically fram theism _ 


—dependent on a revelation of God's will. But in the search for the Highest, 
as the Gita warns, the disciple must expect “nights of long exile from the 
Light.” Those who. may have been: misled by. the idea that the Dark Night 
of the soul is unknown to Hindu mystics should study Sri Aurobindo’s 
comments to disciples.on Dryness end Suffering. in Yoga, contained in a 
recently published volume of his. Leters. The immolation of the ego and 
the re-orientation. to.a new centre of consciousness must inevitably be 


attended by suffering, which stems fom the involution of E pond in igno« 


rance and its imperfect response tc. reality. . 


The Divine Life then, “is a life ef cuenta spontaneous and RR | 


unity." The aim of men developing in the world, "a supreme recovery 
of unity with God' and. with all in God." “To. become is our life's signi- 
ficance,” Becoming is putting-on tL2 divine nature. It is the ascent to a. 


v 
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new satus of consciousness, for "greater consciotisness means greater life. 
Man, the mental being, has an imperfect life because mind is not the first 
and h:ghest power of consciousness of the Being: even if mind were pér- 
fected there would still be something yet to be realised, not yet manifested.’ 
.. .Wkat is involved and emergent is not a Mind, but a Spirit; and mind is 
not a ative dynamism of consciousness of the Spirit: supermind, the light 
of gncsis, is its native dynamism.” Again, “gnosis is the effective principle 
of the Spirit, a highest dynamis of the spiritual existence. The gnostic 
indivicual would be the consummation of the spiritual man”: he would 
reach ‘to the last and supreme state of the epiphany of the Creation.” ~~ 

- It is with the development of the gnostic being and the building up of 
a gncstic community, incarnating the harmony, perfect relation and 
relatecness, the spontaneous and intuitive-realisation of Truth in being 
and in action which is the culminaticn of ‘The’ Life Divine. Although to Sri 
Aurob-ndo Christianity and Buddhism are “tears on the fire of the world's 
suffering," his criticism of Christians is that they propose only to produce 
the sa-twic religious ego. He ínairitains that “Christianity has no higher 
spiritual or psychological knowledge behind it and ignores the foundations 
of huraan character and the soürce of the difficulty—the duality of mind, 
life and body. Unless there-is-a descent of a new Power of Consciousness... 
which will provide a new foundation and a lifting of the centre of conscioüs- | 
ness above the mind, the Kingdom on earth can only be an ideal, not a 
fact realised in the general earth-consciousness.” (Letters). It is a criticism 
that p:ainly needs qualifying. Admi-tedly Christianity has no metaphysic. 
That may be its strength. What isa more serious concern is that axiomatic 
injunctions to spiritual behaviour, however indisputable, do not solve the 
problems of attainment. This can only rest on a-profound and accurate 
psychological and spiritual discernment, and few Western masters of the 
spiritual life have yet approached ‘that synthesis of psychological insight 
with spiritual knowledge on which the writer of the Gita founded his sadhana. 

It hes been stated once or twice recently in this country that only a radical 
change of consciousness can now avert a second calamity overtaking the West. 
Exactlr what that radical change of consciousness means, or how it is to be 
effected, is not explained. It is therefore time perhaps that we -should 
listen, and try and adapt into-the conditions of our own spiritual heritage, 
the teaching of a mystic who ‘knows what that new' consciousness entails; | 
and. who has effected‘it within himself. ^ - -: 

-Malzdjustment in the: individual and between the individual T the 
world, therefore between nation and‘nation, comes from an imperfect 
knowledge of-the /aws of being, which in its turn results in the blind and 
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desperate struggle of the individual te break out of the: prison of his own’ 
discord. Lacking the true’ means of'a unifying spiritual knowledge, har- 
mony, instead of.being.achieved threugh ascent to a higher principle of. 
being, is a matter of rough.and: imperfect. compromise between ego and 
ego, and within the ege itself.: Like she bitter antinomy of State and In- 
dividual it could not exist were we in possession of “that knowledge (which) 
belongs to a deeper-priziciple of our being to which oneness and integrality 
are native. It is only by finding that in ourselves that we can solve the 
problem of our existence and with it the problem of the.true way of 
individual and communal living." 

Sri Aurobindo believes, not only that it is the only real solution of our 
dilemmas, but the inevitable ascent to which human evolution is now being 
impelled. His Integral Yoga is therefore truly a Yoga of Transformation, 
designed to effectuate that "descent of a new Power of Consciousness.” 
Its subtle psychology—subtle, becaise unlike the empirical psychology 
of the West, Indian metaphysical psychology is founded on the most 
exacting introspective analysis and observation—is the outcome of long 
personal study, and the study of others. It i$ not merely "another Yoga." 
It aims at an integralising of the whole individual, physical, vical, mental 
and spiritual, and not at the developraent of one specific side as in Hatha, 
Raja, Karma, Jnana, Bhakti or tlie Tantric systéms of Yoga. These systems 
have been used for centuries in India. and though they have: developed the 
individual they are inadequate to de instrümenration of this particular 
aim. 

Psychological insight, invaluable as it may be in a teacher; is only one 
of Sri Aurobindo’s qualifications for speaking with authority on the life of 
the spirit. The most important is, of zourse, the mystical experience which 
has set its clear seal on. liis life, his work, and: his thought. ‘The quality of 
that mysticism can: only be gauged by reading his books. It would perhaps 
be a mistake to try and identify him closely with any western mystic, since 
like all great men his thought has it own unique and inimitable quality; 
but the temptation to liken him to the Angelic Doctor is in some ways irre- 
. gistible. Like St. Thomas he is fiamma-benedetta, a flame of heavenly wisdom;. 
but unlike St. Thomas, he bestrides an intellectual treasury even richer 
than that comprised by Judaism and encient Rome and Greece, for he adds 
to all these the spiritual wisdom of India. The intellect at-work-in The Life 
Divine expresses itself naturally in Erglish (for he was brought up in this . 
country): it is familiar with English literature and with western scientific 
thought, and can move easily from z discussion of the psychology of St. 
Augustine to a criticism of Sir James Jeans, and from disposing of the 
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anti-mystical nonsense.of Mr: Leonard Woolf, to answering questions put to 
him: cn some statements of McTaggart. It is therefore a mind doubly 
enricFed by the wealth of two hemispheres. Because he is. a, poet as well as a 
mystie, Sri Aurobindo's vision is both creative and prophetic. I believe 
that Ba mE philosopher he has no id in the world today. 


MORWENNA Donny 


"(Brom The Wind and the Rain, A Quarterly London, 1948.) - 


COSMIC RHYTHMS - 

N° cosmic rhythms are a laughter i in my pulse, - | 
7 For the heart stands back immense and knows noaim, _ 

Cool core of a body of tortuous paths to power. 7 

My blood is the singing altar of that Rose 

Rooted in the rest beyond all universe. `` 

Seraphs are crossing my mind that is wonder-wide 

Smiling.to see even here an Eye like the Sun, 

And where they halt, my love's touch breaks out wings. 


All is perfection, thought and word and tune, 
. Because the ineffable shines through ae interspace. 


AMALKIRAN, 
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LIGHTS ON THE FUNDAMENTALS* ` mE 
= ue *  (Coritinued from the Vast issue) Put ara ang 


` I0; Precèded wy Will: this is dud God: is ° not’ indifferent. There 
does - not -arise e Question; eveh a MN of the" fault of- marulailed 
r Ls 34 3x JEUNE 9. b. qua tee A. 

"It ‘has been stated that the. universal: movement -is ‘not guideless and m 
to thé care of a cate-freé blind force, but that there is a^cónscious principle, 
the guiding Intelligeüice. ‘whichis present. in each and” all of the ‘created 
existénce.: Now the ‘question -arises: if it is'an omiipfesént Intélligence that 
guides; it may be" guide: ‘of -a’ sort’ even’ by" its passive presence: and itself 
may not be actively: disposed. to the universal ióverhent;- ‘and the‘ creative 
principle in the Godhead: may: work out’ and fórmülate the universal exis- 
tence through forms of mechanical laws, while the Godhead:-tmhay- remain 
indifferent: tó- the- wórld-product:: Here; the: answer is- given: ‘that there is 
a Will in thè Godhead üsing the creative principle arid that this Will carries 
with it the Intelligence and therefore there is no question of indifference on 
the part’ of God: This“is what i is stated in the ‘first- half of ‘the couplet.’ It 
must be noted here that'God’s will i is not restticted to this or- -other world- 
inoveinent,nór the Intelligence: confined to the: fürictión ‘of directing the 
Will ard the Will-force towards! the wotld-formation and world-guidance: 
What is meéant-here'is this: in certain lines of latter Vedantic: thought stress 
is laid - on the indifferent ‘aspect of Braliman i -iní ‘regard to Creation; There 
is no gainsaying that’ the-equálity 'or sameness of Brahmán-in:all creation 
is in a' practical-seüse the’ same-as: indiffererice of the Impéersonál Reálity. 
In that view; one' can: ‘say that creation is an indifferent’ ‘expression; natural 
and ‘effortless; -of the: Forcé; Shakti, inherent in thé: ‘Conscioúšniess, Chit; 
that is-Brahman. But-the- stindpoirit taken' here; and: thé truth: upon which 
emphasis i is laid is that it-is-not thé Brahman which is: passive and’ equal. or 
indifferent ‘that is meant^hére as’ the Cause, but” Brahman which is .aiso the 
Godhead, ‘the Person ‘as: the- Cause-of ‘creation that! is ‘willed ‘and: held in 
His infinite Sang Therefore there is thé Will- with - 4ts executive ae 
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that fashions the forms of creation; consequently the willing Godhead 
cannot be said to- maintain. cA in regard to the universal 
movement. mu ee f ms 

Then, it may be asked E "d should be a. deie or will to create at 
all. Now we are apt to forget that what is desire in us is a perversion and 
corrupted -counterpart, of the. Will in the. Creative Godhead and imagine 
that God too is afflicted with wants and to fulfil. them he desires and creates, 
Here the latter half of the verse says that there is no fault, the fault of want, 
the question of fulfilling any, desire on the part of. God. It is. childish: to 
reason that God need not. desire oz will to produce because he is full and ' 
there is no want in him, and desire after: all arises. from want while God, 
the. Full, cannot be. thought. of as having wants: causing desires. This is 
an. irrational imposing of the kind cf human wants and desires on the Will- 
force. inherent, in the. Consçiousness of the Lord. ‘Thus. the question of the 
fault of unfulfilled desire, as. che cause. of. Creation dogs not, arise. How? 
The next verse saysi -u iu . 
, IJ, Can He. create: the world, if he i is not full Himself, „even TER He 
desires to? Delight, Ananda, being rich and. full, this effusion this creation) 
takes Place; Spee, 
movement, that ` we. eT creation; and this . is no more. ‘than an expression Or 
manifestation of the Delight of Being. We..may. conceive of this effusion 
as.an outflow of the supremely full and rich Bliss of Existence that is im- 
mense. It is no desire or want tha- creates, it is the Will that does. If we 
pause and: Conude: the course of human activities, the fact will be obvious 
that,it is:force- that. works and effectuates: and not: desire though it, may 
be; an. incentive for. action in all, activities ,of. the ego-ridden individual. 
Desire without. force and ; substance. is impotent and can have no .place in 
ahy creation which;is an output.of energy even.in human affairs, This 
is what the-text drives at. The crea:or is full of substantial Delight on which 
the. Will-force, plays. bringing. out quite naturally ‘something of that 
Delight, Ananda, in.the form of what we, call creation, The radical signi- 
ficance of, the- Sanskrit word Ananda itself is at once richness and fullness, 
samriddit., and_all-embracing:;joy.. This truth has been perceived” by ‘the 
seers of old who state in unequivccal terms that the creation issues from 
Fullness. 

Se ae. 
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"12. Because this universal movement, a fragment, is.taken out full from 
‘the Full (Being), pu in the. —— the Bliss is intense full, me 
Supreme Lord. * ! 

The couplet recalls the statement af an Upanishadic truth which dies 
a summary disposal of the argument of certain schools of metaphysicians. 
It.is an old question, nota living challenge. Still it is but proper to make 
mention of. it here and present in. uamistakable terms. our position in re- 
gard to the infinitude of Being, the Immensity from which the. world. issues 
, and comes to be, as am emanation cr:expression of the ultimate Reality. 
It used to be asked—it may still. be asked—how.can.the Ultimate truth or 
Absolute Being or Non-being conce-ved rightly to be infinite ‘have finites 
in it to be released? If the Infinite S made up of finites, then these finites 
or parts make up a wholé which means that the whole.also is. finite. -And 
" the Infinite being. Absolute, how caa it include finites in it? If they. are 
not included in it, how ‘can there be finites outside of the Absolute, the 
Infinite, this latter: being all-inclusive? It is the same..question in another 
form of the Absolute and the Relatve. The answer is simple and clear. 
The difficulty. arises. from. the: assumption that the: Infinite .is-opposéd: to 
the finite or beyond the.finite and therefore treated as:something negative, 
not positive like the finite of our common experience. But the sages of 
the Upanishads, see and ‘think differently. This.is: clear from their state- 
ments, that: He is..full of all qualities, sarva gandha, sarva rasa etc. Again 
there is another class of passages in the .Upanishads such as “That is not 
gross, nor subtle? asthula, ananu etc It is ciear from these parallel state- 
Tnents,—not: contradictory as.certain schools conténd—that both are equally 
‘valid and the: negative :déscription_is. meant’to. drive home the truth: that 
the Infinite is beyond ‘the’ finite, tE2 Absolute beyond the. Relative, and 
‘that.the positive statement. that. He ic all etc. purports to inculcate the truth 
-that it-is:the same One that is He.aad: It, —He is the positive all, the All; 
He is, It also as the- Ineffable beyond all qualities;and relatives and not as 
opposed to: thern, ibut as. source: and. support ‘of them. Therefore if to. the 
superficial reasoning.of: metaphysica. ‘logic .for.the sake of logic" Lifinite 
cannot exclude. or include the. finie, to the truth-vision: of the ancient 
` seers corroborated by latter sages. ud to our own time$, the same’ One is 
, Brahman,.the It, and is God, the He That One is:at once the. Impersonal, 
‘the Personal and the Beyond, even as itis at.once the. Sat,. the e Chit, the 
. Ananda tas «we '"hallsee.. ^ . Weg ee C queis prs dee 
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If co, we can put it that the Infinite is not devoid and a negation of the 
finite, but that it is something positive and so immense as to hold in itself 
infinise number of finites and allows their release, wills their EQUES 
in ani out of itself. 

. The question then does not arise e that the finites teie usn from the 
Infini go out of it separated, or diminish it. For the finite has no existence 
at all without the Infinite. After cll, what is the finite? Is it not but a 
limitation in and of the unlimited in the space-time formula of existence? 
Is it not essentially one with the Infinite, while it is distinct and separate 
in the formal existence presented tc the senses, i.e. the sense-mind, or even 
the thinking intelligence based upon it? We can call it a quantitative 
existeace against a background: that is at once all quantity and beyond all 
quantity. The same may be said.of the quality of the finite with a background 
that is all quality and beyond it. The sages of the Upanishads put it tren- 
chanty “That is full and this is full, out of the Full the Full-is lifted up. 
Fullness being. taken from Fullness, Fullness alone remains." And this 
mean: clearly that the finite holds the Infinite. in itself. and every part and 
whole are essentially one. Therefore the Finite, the creation in this sense 
is taken from the Full and.even thcugh it.is but a part, a fragment, even 
there the Full is present, the Supr2me Lord, as the Delight of Existence. 

13. Whence, by dint of Tapas (self-contained Conscious Force).a part 
assures the shape of the world; there the SUPE Lord is full, and takes 
deligFt along with the. Eternal Power.* >. TEE 

. It kas been stated in the opening couplets hat itis the CBS SENTO 
as- Force, Chit-Shakti, that. works out the World-existence. Here it is to 
be ncted that the same. Force in the self-contained poise is called Tapas 
in the early Vedantic texts. It conserves and incubates and turns out the 
.Will-Force for the. execution and shaping of the creation that is loosened 
forth from the Infinite Being. It is necessary here.to avoid a likely mis- 
conce2tion that all creation is an cutput of the Force and in a sense the 
‘Force itself because of its character as a. movement and that the Supreme 
‘Lord is unconcerned and aloof leaving the creative work to the Shakti 
alone. Therefore it is stated that He takes delight in the creation along 
with. -he Eternal Power, the. Nitye Shakti. Now a confusion may result 
from the use of certain terms in the statements made about creation as 
caused by the Tapas, by the Consciousness-Force, by the. Will-Force or 
as an effect and effusion of Ananda, a manifestation of the Delight in 
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Existence etc. "Therefore the couplets that follow. attempt to:give an idea 
of the senses in. which these terms; are used such.as Sat, Chit, Ananda, 
Prakriti, Maya, Tapas.and the rest,.for.they represent certain aspects of 
the Sole and. Ultimate, Truth called variously with:due significance. - 

. I4. The Inexhaustible, the Full, the: One. alone, known as -Sat-Chit- 
Ananda is the Lord ‘of the. NOCERE the - Cause. maretak as- well as 
efficient.! .. .. E m 

The One i is viewed heré i in the; various aspects that. Ben to Gaii: 
First, it is; stated. that He is One, .ekah, inexhaustible, avyayah, because 
infinite; second, it is the Full, as already explained; next, He is- always 
spoken of as Existence-consciousness-delight, Sat-Chit-Ananda. We have 
spoken of these three terms separately, but here for.the. first time the triple 
formula is applied to the-Sole Reality. "The connotation of each term must 
be clearly understood especially in regard to its being the Cause. And 
Cause- is essential and material as:clay -fof &:pot, to: use the stock example 
of Sanskritists; Cause is also efficient, as. the potter in the: case of a pot. 
We shall see what aspect of the triple formula of Sat-Chit-Ananda con- 
stitutes the material Cause and what: the efficient. `- 

. IS. The’ substance. of the. worlds is.the Matérial. Cause, Prakriti; .it is 
the Body of Brahman called Akasha, etherial extension; it is. intense. con- 
sciousness-bliss; Aditi in the language, of the Vedas.? ' 

It is a fundamental truth and solid ‘bold: statement of: the Vedantic seers 
that all creation including the Physical Existence is formed out of Brahman, 
the Substance, . and therefore. this latter. is- the radical- ‘Nature; Prakriti, 
` ọf all. world-creation..Even though: what, we_call Matter ‘may appear .as 
devoid of consciousness,, still it is Brahman. denoted by the triple formula 
of Sat-Chit-Ananda. Prakriti is. generally. translated as Nature, :but to. be 
precise we have to; make a distinction: between the primordial.and the execu- 
tive; for the former is the substantial. -part of.: Nature; while the.. latter 
denotes its play: caused by, something: else, some-other element; by another 
aspect which is the dynamic principle- to which. we shall presently ‘refer 
in the verses that -follow..It is necessary to.remember that Prakriti.is gene- 
rally used or understood. in.the latter systems as Nature or Force of ‘Nature 
or Nature at work. But the term is used here to denote the primordial 
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substance which im its manifest form includes Matter also. But essentially, 
it is the substance pure, the untranslatable Akasha, the etherial Extension, 
whose-nature is Bliss, Akasha Ananda. This is the body of Brahman, akasha- 
shariram Brahma, in the words of the Upanishad. This 'Indivisible,: the 
Infinite field we may say, is called Aditi, the Matrix of all Creation. Thus 
in this couplet Aditi, Akasha, the primordial Prakriti, the body of Brah- 
man, all refer to one and the same aspect, the Delight, Ananda of the triply 
mentioned: Sole Brahman, Sat-Chit-Ananda. Now that we have seen 
how the. Material Cause, Upadana Karana, is Brahman as Ananda, we 
shall: consider the character of the efficient Cause.. And d is- the 
text: 
. 16. Que ENTRE Force, indicated by the term daos is ii ‘cause 
efficient for the rise of the world, The one Atman is exists is Supe to be 
threefold by the wise.!-. ' ~ | 

‘ We have already: spoken of. Tapas as the Chit-Shakti, n 
as the Force that implies the Will to create. And this is the efficient Cause; 
nimitta karana: The Force acts upon the substance; the material which 
is Brahman, the Akasha Ananda. Ir shall.not be supposed that Brahman, 
the Ananda is separate from Brahman the Chit-Shakti. To ‘drive home 
this truth the text says that the Atman is One but-triple‘in aspect; for He 
exists, therefore he is conscious and powerful and full ‘of Bliss. Or it may 
be put in terms of the Impersonal It, that whatever is, exists, sat. 'Con- 
sciousness exists, Delight exists, aad pure existence challenges analysis. 
" must not be supposed that the three make up the One Brahman, but 
Brahman the: One presents. a threefold’ aspect of the Sele existent Aud. 
Conscious and Blissful. The comprehension of the One’ in'the triple for- 
mula is a necessity for the human mind. It is correct thought and is justi- 
fied by the corresponding lines of practical approach of the seeker, for they 
yield the results ‘appropriate to the path leading to that aspect of the-Goal. 
More is not, warranted here and will. be a digression. The next. Verse ee 
the distinction between Prakriti: and. Maya. - 

17. Aditi (the Infinite) is called Prakriti; Tapas is called Maya; cine 
indivisible She is (called) oe and Rm is SO a F idi measures 
the -Immesurable.* zm 
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The significance of the term Aditi and of Prakriti has been already stated. 
Here what is stated anew is that Tapas is the same as Maya. We have stated 
that the field is the Akasha, Ananda, substance on which the Tapas force 
acts and effectuates; hence it is the efficient Cause. The same . Tapas is 
Maya in this sense of the term. Maya is indeed illusion in the later Vedanta. 
It is a Shakti or Power in the Tantrik systems. Certainly Maya is a power 
of the Consciousness which in its working, displays cunning, and illusion 
is a result under certain conditions of its play. But Maya in the supreme 
consciousness i$ a Power, Tapas-shakti, with the Will-force and high cunning 
to divide the Indivisible, to finitise: the Infinite, to measure out the 
Immeasurable. Hence, it is stated that if Aditi is .so called: because it 
is indivisible, Maya is so called because it measures the Immeasurable. In 
the case of both the terms the: E E is — -out and to 
be noted. 

I8. The one (former) i is the nature or substance of what exists, ‘the: Truth, 
the other the activity. The transcendent and supreme One himself, sustains 
the creation by these two.! 

The above-mentioned two are the Prakriti, the substance that is Akasha 
Ananda, and Chit-shakti, Tapas, the conscious Will-force that dynamises 
the creative substance. By means: of these two aspects -of' Himself, the 
supreme Lord, source and support.of All,. sustains the Creation that is the 
world-manifestation. 

19. That Power by which the Supreme Person measures out himself, the 
Immeasurable, is according to some the Power of Maya; for us it is the 
Force of Tapas.? 

The substance of this couplet has been already explained in the preceding 
verses and further elucidation here is not necessary. But the point to be 
noted here is this. The One is generally the Brahman, the Impersonal It, 
the Sat existence, the One is also She, as the Shakti, Consciousness- 
Force; but in regard to creation that One is He, the supreme Person who 
measures out his measureless Being by this Shakti, the Maya already 
described. 

20. The Lord Eternal is thus threefold, sends forth from the 
splendour of Tapas the Cosmic Bggs. And in his own portions that were 
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previously released and are "Born. He manifests the Oe Self as the 
Many.* 

Bhagawan i in the text is uiid Lord; but the A vdd connotes: | 
something more than being the. Maser. It suggests the endless qualities 
that are natural to him. He is Ahanta (literally) endless, which means he is 
boundless, inexhaustible, Eternal. He is Sat-Chit-Ananda, therefore men- 
tioned’ here.as threefold which is the -erm that intimately pertains.to him. 
He lets loose the worlds by the Force of Tapas. This has been explained. 
The one thing to. be noted here is thaz it is the heat of incubation with an 
innate splendour that radiates the creative force and hatches the world-. 
embryos, Brahmanda. Ajanda means literally the Brahma’s eggs from which 
thé universe springs. And there are meny. universes. It is translated here as 
the Cosmic: Eggs. The latter half of the.stanza is. important in that it briefly 
but in assured terms mentions the meaning of Manifestation. For it says, 
the Supreme Lord. manifests the Sole Self as màny selves. And where are 
they so manifested? In his'own portions that were previously released and: 
thrown as seeds in the creative movement that. has produced the world-: 
systems. Here ends the first section of 20 couplets dealing in general with | 
the question of Creation as conceived 3n this-scheme of Teaching. The full 
import of this verse will become clear ir the sections that follow and that is; 
indeed, the ceritral theme of this. treatise. ootu. so bee o 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ‘NATIONALITY*.. gh Se 
EE co ot ee E DIE ES i 
D the ‘latest issue of-his weekly Mi-N. N. ‘Ghose has cd àn — on: 
the prospects -of ‘Nationality: in ‘India--which ’ he’ thinks::to: be . very. 
bad ‘indeed—and in ‘trying: to suppertshis :thesis..by «examples. from. his-. 
tory ‘he: has‘ perpetrated astonishing blunders, of: à.gross and. elementary. 
character. The unification of Italian republics into -a: nation; he says, was 
not. so:much the- effect: as-the caus of Italian ‘independence. ‘We leave: 
fof the moment’ the’ truth ‘of. thé sterement. which; is: contrary tothe. facts. 
of History; ‘but swe: would:like to^knew- what'on ‘earth our: universal ‘critic. 
means: by ‘his. Italian republics? There’ were. republics in mediaeval Italy, . 
but we did not: know -that- Naples’ ead ‘Sicily: were’ republics under: King. 
Boniba;.of: Rome ‘under.‘the ' Popes, or: Tuscany. under: the Grand . Duke, 
or Lombardy under the Austrians, 5r Sardinia and Piedmont under the. 
descendents :of Victor "Amadeus. Then again. . Mr... Ghose- has, “observed” 
. that the.different States'of ‘Greéce’.ceveloped: a. National unity .as. soon as. 
they: had a conimon enemy‘in the’Pecsian. Really? We-had: always thought. 
that the: one outstanding fact of.Greekchistory was the utter inability. of. 
these states.to.develop: national’ unity at all, the:;sentiment of: Panhellenism: 
never. having a:look-in ‘against ithe s-paratist.spirit of: ithe city-states. And, 
then’ he tells. us’ that:the::provinces and states; of ancient: Italy. (whatever. 
that may.-mean)!also readily united nto1a great:national state in the pre-: 
sence- of-a foreign: enemy: Yet :thos2-foolish: historians tell us that. Italy: 
was united not at-all willingly but by he Roman sword.and the Carthaginian. 
invasion simply. tested the solidity < o He one a it — d 
not ‘create it: fre ean c : ^ Ls à 
:. But in: spite of his. historical: bunin he has peor in bobine — 
sion to a: very: common ‘error: whica troubles many ‘patriotic: people and. 
unnerves their faith and: weakens! tke ;quality. of. their patriotism. “Let it. 
be distinctly remembered and never forgotten that the essential conditions 
of a nationality are unity of language, unity of religion and life, unity of 
race.” And because there is diversty of race, religion and language in 
India he thinks that there is no poscibility of creating a nationality in this 
country. This is a very common stumbling-block, but is there any reality 
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in it? Rather we fihd that every nationality has been formed not because 
of, but in spite of, diversity of race or religion or language, and not unoften 
in spite of the co-existence of all these diversities. The Indian Nation 
has itself admitted that the English nation has been built out of various 
races, but he:has not. stated the full complexity of-the British nation. He 
has not observed that to this day the races which came later into the Bri- 
tish nationality. keep their distinct individuality even now’ and.that one 
of them: clings’ to its language tenaciously. He has carefully omitted the 
striking example of Switzerland where distinct: racial strains. speaking: three. 
different .languages. coalesced into and persisted às one, nation without, 
sacrificing its diversities: In France three different languages are spoken, 
in America the candidates for .White,.House: address: the nation in four-. 
teen languages, Austria: was' a congeries of races and languages, the divi-:- 
sions in «Russia:have been in the past hardly:less acute..." hat-unity in race, , 
religion or language is indispensable to: nationality is an.idea ;which will. 
not bear examination.-.Such elements of unity are very helpful to the growth 
of a nationality, but d are not essential. and im not even of themselves 
assure -its ‘growth. -' EU un d y : 
If these.are not ES elements of aroma? what, it may. be asked; 
are the essential élements?. We- answer that there. are certain essential 
conditions, ‘geographical :ufiity;, a..common; past, a. powerful. common: 
interest impelling towards unity and; certain favourable political. conditions. 
which enable the impulse to :realise. itself. in! an- organised: government. ex- 
pressing the nationality and -perpetuating.'its single and;united existence. 
This may be provided by:a part of the. nation; a race or community, uniting 
the others.under its Jeadership or: domination; or, by,a united resistance. 
to-a.common pressure’ from .otitside or: within: :A; common enthusiasm. 
coalescing. with  a!::;common ‘interest. is, thé most; poiverful fosterer .of; 
nationality. We. believe that the necessary elénients are present in India,,we. 
believe that the time has come and that by a common resistance to a common: 
pressure in the shape: of. the . boycott, inspirėd: ‘by .a. common ‘enthusiasm 
and: ideal,.that united nationality for which the whole ‘history of India has 
been: a preparation; will: be speedily and mightily accomplished; .. > 
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Mr. N: N. "Ghos $ position—aric ‘we ‘notice it ánly because it is~ the 
position: of better-men' than’ he—is contained in the following luminous 
Sentence: “The bookish politician i$'notüble to cite-a single instance where 
à nation was mádé ‘by’ boycott. or urler: any conditións ófher thàn-the uni- 
ties we have more:thiari once referred ‘to.” Here there are two ‘propositions 
one, that- boycott néver made a’ nation, ; -the other’ that i in.every' case of the 
building up of a- nationality there heve been į présent as indispensable condi- 
tions.” and’ the only Caüses ‘of ‘the: growth’ óf- nationality Mr. Ghose’ s three 
precious’ ‘unities;— viz; ‘a. ‘single lanzuagé/ à ‘single race, a single religion. 
A: moré shallow; ignorant ‘and unfoanded brace’ of assertions it would be 
difficult’ to’ imagine, We pointed ow in the ‘first’ article in which we con: 
descended to:nótice Mz.’ Ghose’s ficüriderings, ‘several iristarices of nations 
which Have- been: welded « into ‘Unit= “and ‘maintained their’ unity- without 
possessing a'single' orie "of thése: ‘ih disperisable é ritie$"; As for ünity of 
fdcé there is not a single one-of the Etiropéan’ nations: which is ‘not a coin- 
pound: of ‘several: races ‘except, p»ssibly; the - Scandinavian’ peoples. In 
England. up -to ‘the present day the Celtic’ races ‘preserve ‘their separateness 
and’ distinct ‘individuality;>- in ‘Austria: ‘there’- -are a superfluity 'of different 
races and languages? Russia ista €cngeries of peoples; Italy was büilt up 
out of various races and even after the accomplishment of national unity 
the Gallo-Lombard of the North ard the Latins, Oscans, Umbrians, Tus- 
- cans of the Centre find it difficult tc understand and live with the Graeco- 
Italians of the South; in Germany tae Prussian, the Slav, the Pole, and the 
South German are of different race-types and temperaments; in Spain the 
Iberian, the Goth and the Moor ha-e mingled their blood; in France there 
are the Breton, still a distinct race the Provencal and the Frank as well 
as the Celts of the centre and the Aquitanian, each with noticeable marks 
of its separate origin: in Switzerlard there are three races speaking three 
different languages. Does Mr. N. N. Ghose want any more instances? We 
can give him plenty if he does. If h- had even the most insignificant know- 
ledge of common facts, he would not have needed our assistance to enlighten 
him on the subject. Every one knows, except the Sankaritola sage, that 


* Reprinted from the Banc Mataram, September 1, 1907. 
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race and nationality are two totally different things which have no neces- 
sary relation to each other, since one depends upon common descent while 
the other is a geographical and political unity. One might just as well say 
that different chemical substances cannot combine into a single substance 
as that different races cannot combine into a single nation. There is no 
such irreconcilable divergence between the races in India as to make their 
union an impossibility. If we.turn to unity of language we find a respect- 
able number. of nations which do not speak a. single language. Three 
languages are spoken in Switzerland, the same number in France, while 
Welsh -holds.its own in Great Britain. Unity of language; therefore, is not 
necessary to nationality, only: the recognition, of one prevalent language 
as the State language is required. If America, needing to be addressed 
in fourteen languages by her would-be President is a nation, what reason 
is there that the people of India should not federate into a single political 
unity ?. As for the religious difficulty, it is an, old bogey. We do-not deny 
the difficulty created. by the divisions between the Mahomedans and Hindus, 
but it is idle to say that the difficulty is insuperable. If the spirit of nationalism 
conquered the much fiercer intolerance of the religious struggles in Europe 
after the reformation, it is not irrational to hope as much for India in the 
twentieth century. We have not seen in Mr. N. N. Ghose’s polemics a single 
argument or favourable: instance for his pretentious ‘theory of the three 
unities of nationalism. We do not deny that it would be a great help to 
us if we had a single language. or professed a single religion. But we do 
deny that these “unities” still less.the unity of race are DUC There 
is no warrant for such a view in history or in reason. . 


"t : 


REVIEW* 


«From the words of the poet men take d RARUS R them; 
yet their last meaning points to Thee.” 
| (Tacos: GITANJALI) 


“~HE milk-maid of Gokul i set out to sell her wares; but her heart ind 
mind are absorbed and centred round her Lord Sri Krishna. In 
the streets she walks down with the milk-pot om her head and calls out “Ye, 
buy of me-Govinda, Damodara, Madhava”. When Bilwamangal describes 
this scene it is difficult to pass it by as mere poetic imagination, devout, if 
not sensuous. Yet there are many who would have it so. To them Krishna 
is a product of the Mythus in which Indian imagination abounds. Or, to 
some it is all an allegorical presentation. -That is the utmost that in their 
superior wisdom they would concede. There are others who passionately 
believe that-not only Sri Krishna was an incarnation of God, but that every 
word of what is written about that Event is literally true. In between there 
are a few to whom it does not matter what was actual history. The very 
Name and: Epos of Sri Krishna have a living.appeal to their heart and that 
is enough to give meaning to their own life. To this. circle OPONE the suor 
of this tiny book, Mrs. Mani Sahukar. | 

Krishna Sangeet is not even a legendary Biocriphs of Sri Krishna i in-a full 
sense though there are brief and striking references to Puranic accounts of 
his life; nor it is a study. of his teachings and philosophy, though they are 
lightly touched upon here and there. It is less ambitious, but more intimate. 
Iti is, as as she- puts it, a record of her ‘spontaneous response to all this rich 
store of beauty and apu UY which the iiid offers,’ And it is a 
vibrant record. 

Before proceeding vi the book proper, we would like to A an obser- 
yation or two regarding the Central Figure around whom the whole Purana 
. (Bhagawata) revolves. Many, and eminent men among them, deny any 
factual basis for Krishna as a historical personage. Some condescend to allow 
a possible existence to Krishna holding that there may have been a certain 
princeling—'a Kshatriya chieftain'—during those times, but Krishna. as 
we have cone to know him and revere him is d are of n fertile 


* Krishna Sangeet By Mani Sahukar. Published by Thacker & Co, Ltd., Bombay. 
Pp. 755 Price Rs, 3/~ 
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imagiration of the Poet. But the :raducers of Krishna are not confined to 
the sceptics alone. They derive an unexpected support from deists and 
theists who say that Krishna is a symbol'of'great Truth and should be wor- 
shipped as such. Now these symbols and prafikas are meant for the less 
compezent weaklings, mandaádhikarins, and:cease to have validity. when-they 
advance, become strong and fully competent, uttamadhikarins: For them the 
utility of the symbols.is over; for they are just symbols and aids for emotional 
E or to some extent for purposes of concentration on the idea of the 
figure of: tlie 'süpfeme Bliss, Ananda. . bur y 
 We.can accept this view with reserve ra qualification. For i it is. iudi 
that: a non-existent, person,’ created by. the poet’s mind or even a symbol or 
a;concept. based indeed on a philosophical Truth could have exercised such 
a tremendous influence on, and. given such a definite orientation to, the life 
of the race i in the way: Sri -Krishna has.done.;It is a gratuitous assumption 
tó deny the'bistoricity of Krishna. The very vitality of his teachings, the fer- 
vòur ezoked and surcharged in the .outpourings of his Bhaktas and the living 
imprints 'on humanity, of Sri:Krishna-as. an.‘Avatar bespeaks the -divine 
afflatus that surged, up in his appearance,on earth. As Sri Aurobindo, has 
observ2d,; he,marks:a definite stage in the upward evolution of man and has 
openec up. a, new. possibility. for: him. He,was an Avatar. The: conception 
of :Avetarhood.‘is, of course peculiar -to..the. Indian genius. As the author 
points out: *All.other religions have: talked of God. sending: prophets, or 
Saints zò redeem the world, but,the Hindu scriptures have.gone beyond this 
in exclaiming. that God -himself .comes. down-to: earth. .. these . special 
incarnations, assumed by.: the : Supreme Peng. for. helping on ithe process, of 
evolution. are, termed “Avatars”? .(p:3). XE | 
,. Afte-: a brief analysis of the; purpose. and EA of niptholoay hick a 
describes as ‘the poetry. of religion’, the, author. “proceeds to give :a short 
accourt of the birth and life of Sri Krishna. Discussing the. colour.of Sri 
.Krishra's complexion she observes it was. blue, because, blue betokens love 
and- alto because the, sky and the sea. are blue. deri m author i is nearer 
a N E esoteric significance.” But. why i is.it so? It i isa fact. omen in 
scriptcral texts, corroborated by, living experience—an experience :in. which 
the, spritual. vision.,turns upon. the 'occult truths of Nature cand finds that 
Blue. iz, the, colour of the. first. grounds. of the- Higher. Co T nsciousness.. It i is 
not tkat the physical body of Krishna was blue-complexioned, it is 
the ligat, of his subtle form, let us alll it aura, that was blue, and i is blue 
for ‘ever. ` 


- * t z * t 
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2 There is another point to.which we would like to draw the author’s atten- 
tion. Sri Krishna did nót:close.liis earthly cáreer.at the age of:thirty-six as 
is mis-stated (p. 36). He died in the 36th year from the termination of the 
Battle of Kurukshetra: For these are the words of Gandhari: “In the 36th 
year from now you will meet your érd.”’+-Nor did he-meet his:end against 
his will as a result of the curse. It is not that he’ and: his men died helpless 
because he was.so cursed. He willing :y accepted the curse. and Jet:Gandhari’s 
wish be fulfilled... This is not our interpretation. -Any one who. goes: through 
the relevant passages of the Mahatharata will be convinced of this fact. 
“He, the Lord of the world did not wish to alter Destiny.” ?* Why? Destiny 
itself is a previous decree of his Wl. That is why he says to Gandhari: 
“T know this; let it be so. None else but myself could destroy the Vrishnis, 
they canot be destroyed by others, men or Devas or Danavas.” 3 

In the two succeeding chapters, tLe author discusses the profound influ- 
ence Sri Krishna’s life has had on adian Art, Music and Dance. She has 
interesting things to say on music, gestures in music etc. (p. 56). While 
dealing with the Rasa Lila dance cf Sri Krishna and the Gopis, we are 
afraid the author tends to overstress the symbolical aspect of it (p. 50). In 
this connection it is pertinent to rec.ll what Sri Aurobindo has said on the 
matter: 


“The story of Brindavan. . .it seems to me that it is related as something 
that actually occured or occur somewhere. The Gopis are to them 
(Puranas) realities and not symbols. It was for them at the best an occult 
truth and occult and symbolic zre not the same thing; the symbol may 
be only a fanciful invention, but the occult is a reality which is actual 
somewhere, behind the materia. scene as it were and can have its truth 
for the terrestrial life and its induence upon it may even embody itself 
there. The Jla of the Gopis seems to be conceived as some thing which 
. is always going on in a divine Gokul and which projected itself in an 
earthly Brindavan and can always be realised and its meaning made 
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You must do the work'as;án offering to the Divine 
and take it as part of your Sadhana. In that spirit the 
nature of the work is of little importance and you can 
do any work without losing the contact with the inner 
presence. 75. 05 Ee tus S 
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The Divine gives itself to those who give themselves 
without reserve and in al their.parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, the lzht, the power, the bliss, 
_the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Ananda. - - =- - $n Aurobindo. — . 


EDITORIAL 
“THE SCALE OF PERFECTION” * 


ROM the 2oth century back to the ee T a far cry indeed 
from the modern scientific illumination. to mediaeval superstition, 
from logical positivists and mathema ical rationalists to visionary mystics, 
from Russell and Huxley to Ruysbroeck and Hilton. The mystic 
lore, the Holy Writ, the mediaeval -age says, echoing almost the very 
words of the Eastern Masters, “nay not be got by study nor through 
man’s travail only, but principally sy the grace cf the Holy Ghost.” 
As for the men living’ and moving in the worldly way there are “so mickle 
din and crying in their heart and vam thoughts and fleshly desires” that 
it is impossible for them to listen o- understand the still small voice. It 
is the pure soul touched by the Grace that alone “‘seeth soothfastness of 
Holy Writ wonderly shewed and ozened, above study and travail and 
reason.of man's kindly (ie. natura) wit." 

. What is.day to us is night to the ncystics and what is day to, the mystics 
is night for us. The first thing the rxystic asks is to close precisely those 
doors and windows. which we, on the-contrary, feel obliged to keep always 
open in order to know and to live aad move. The Gita says: “The sage is 


.—— * The Scale of Perfection. By Walter Hilton With an Introduction by Pen Underhill. 
xd M. Watkins. London. 1948, 
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wake dich: for all creatures and when all creatures are wakeful, 
that 5 night for the Sage.” Even so this sage from the West says: “The more 
I sleep from outward things, the more wakeful am I in knowing of Jhesu 
and cf inward things. I may not wake to Jhesu, but if I sleep to the world.” 

Close the senses. Turn within. And then go forward, that is to say, 
more and more inward. In that direction lies your itinerary, the journey 
of ycur consciousness. The sense-ridden secular man, who goes by his 
physxal eye, bas marked in his own way the steps of his forward march 
and progress. His knowledge and his power grew as he proceeded in his 
survey from larger. masses of physical objects to their component molecules 
and from molecules to their component atoms and from atoms once more 
into electrons and protons or energy-points pure and simple, or otherwise 
as, ir another direction, he extended his gaze from earth to the solar sys- 
tem, from the solar system to other starry systems, to far-off galaxies and 
from galaxies to spaces beyond. The record of this double-track march 
to infinity—as Derceived or conceived by the physical senses—is marvellous, 
no dcubt. The mystic offers the aes of a still more marvellous march 
to another kind of infinity. ` 

Here is the Augustinian mantra "e as the motto of the Scale of Per- 
fection: We ascend the ascending grades in our heart and we sing the song 
of ascension.* The journey's end' is heavenly Jerusalem, the House of the 
Lord..The steps of this inner ascension are easily visible, not surely to 
the oater eye of the sense-burdened man, but to the “ghostly seeing" of 
the aspirant which is hazy in the beginning but slowly clears as he advances. 
The drst step is the withdrawal from the outer senses and looking and 
seeing within. "Turn home again in thyself, and hold thee within and beg 
no more without." The immediate result is a darkness and a restless dark- 
ness—it is a painful night. The outer objects of attraction and interest 
have been discarded, but the inner attachments and passions surge there 
still. If however one continues and persists, refuses to be drawn out, the 
turmcil settles down and the darkness begins to thin and wear away. One 
must not lose heart, one must have patience and perseverance. So when 
the outward world is no more there and its call also no longer awakes any 
echo -n us, then comes the stage of “restful darkness" or “‘lightsome dark- 
ness” But it is still the dark Night of the soul. The outer light is gone 
and tle inner light is not yet visible: the night, the desert, the great Nought, 
stretcaes between these two lights. But the true seeker goes through and 


'* € Ascendimus ascensiones in one et cantamus Seneca graduum." Confessions of 
St. Augustine XIII. 9, 
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comes. suit: of the tunnel., And there is happiness at the ende AT. he seeking 
is travaillous, but the finding i is blissful.” When one steps out of the Night, 
enters into the deepest layer of the being,.one stands face to face.to one's 
soul, the very image of God, the perfect God-man, the Christ within. That 
is the third.degree of our inner ascension, the entry into the deepest, purest 
and happiest state—in which one becomes what he truly is; one finds the 
Christ there and dwells in. love and union with. him. But -there is still a 
further step to take,.and that is real ascension. For till now it has been a 
going within, from the outward to the inner and the inmost; now one has 
to go upward, trenscend. Within the body, in life, however deep. you may 
go, even if you find your. soul and your union with Jesus whose. tabernacle 
is your soul, still there is bound to remain a shadow of the sintul prison- 
house; the.perfect bliss and purity without any earthly taint, the com- 
pleteness and the crowning of the purgation and transfiguration can come 
only when you go beyond, leaving altogether the earthly form and worldly 
vesture and soar into Heaven itself and be in the company of the Trinity. 
“Into myself, and.after...above myself by  overpassing only into Him." 
At the same time it is pointed out, this mediaeval mystic has the common 
sense to see that the going in and going above of which one speaks must 
not be understood in a literal way, it is a:figure of speech. The movement 
of the mystic is psychological—"ghostly";:itzis said—not physical or carnal. 

This spiritual march or progress caw also be described as a growing 
into the likeness of the Lord. His true self, his own image is implanted 
within us; he is there in the profoundest depth of our being as Jesus, our 
beloved and our soul rests in him in utmost bliss. We are aware neither of 
Jesus nor of his.spouse, our soul, because of the obsession of the flesh, the 
turmoil raised by the senses, the blindness of pride and egoism. All that 
constitutes the first or old Adam, the image of Nought, the body of death 
which means at bottom the ‘“‘false misruled love into thyself.” This self- 
love is the mother of sin, is sin itself. What it. has to be replaced by is 
charity—that is the true meaning. of Christian. charity, forgetfulness of self. 
“What is sin but a wanting and.a forbearing of God." And the whole 


task, the discipline consists in “the shaping. of. Christ in you, the casting . 


of sin through Christ.” Who then is Christ, what is he? This knowledge 
you get as you advance from your sense-bound perception towards the 
inner and inmost seeing. As your'outer nature gets purified you approach 


gradually your soul, the scales fall off from. your eyes too and you have. 


the knowledge and “ghostly vision." Here too there are three degrees; 


first you start with faith—the senses can'do nothing better than have faith; ' 
next you rise to imagination which gives a sort of indirect touch or inkling - 
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of the truthaaally you have the “understanding”, the direct vision. “If 
he first trow. it, he: shall. BUE through grace feel it, and finally under- 
stand it." 

. Iti: never : possible for man, ut and bound as ee is, to reject the thraldom 
of his flesh, he can never purify himself wholly by his own unaided strength. 
God in his infinite mercy sent his own son, an emanation created out of 
his:st bstance—his embodied love—as a human being to suffer along with 
men and take upon himself the burden of their sins. God the Son lived 
upon earth as.man and died as man.. Sin therefore has no longer its final 
or :definitive hold upon mankind. Man has been made potentially free; 
pure and worthy of salvation. This is the mystery of Christ, of God the 
Son. But there is a further mystery. Christ not only lived for all men 
for all time, whether they know him, recognise him or not; but he still 
lives, he still chooses his beloved and his beloved chooses him, there is a 
consc-ous acceptance on either side. This is the function of the Holy Ghost, 
the redeeming power of .Love active in him who accepts it and who is 
accepted by it; the dynamic Christ Consciousness in the true Christian. © 
: Indeed the kernel of the mystic discipline—and its whole bearing— 
consists in one and only one principle: to love Jhesu. All roads lead to 
Rome: all-preparations, all trials lead to one realisation, love of God, God 
as‘a living person close to us, our;friend and lover and master. The Christian 
mystic speaks almost in the terms. of the Gita: rise above your senses, give 
up your egohood, be meek and humble, it is Jesus within you, who embraces 
your soul: it is he who does everything for you and in you, give yourself 
up wáolly into his hands. He will deliver you. |] 

. The characteristic then of the path is a one-pointed concentration. Great 
stress is laid upon “‘oneliness’’, “onedness”: that is to say, a perfect and 
complste withdrawal from the outside and the world; an unmixed solitude 
is reqaired for the true experience and realisation to come. “A full for- 
saking in will of the soul for the love of Him, and a living of the heart to 
Him. . This asks He, for this gave He.” The rigorous exclusion, the 
uncompromising asceticism, the voluntary self-torture, the cruel dark night 
and .tae arid.desert are necessary conditions that lead to the ‘‘onlyness. 
of sou>’, what another prophet (Isaiah, X XIV, 16) describes as “My privity 
to me". In that secreted solitude, the “‘onlistead”—the graphic language 
of the author calls it—is found “that dignity and that ghostly fairness which 
a' soul had by kind and shall. have by grace.” The utter beauty of the soul 
and. its absolute love for her deity within her (which-has the fair name of 
Jhesu) the exclusive concentration of the whole of the. being upon one. 
point; the: divine. core, the manifest Grace of God, justifies the annihilation 
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of the ‘world and life's manifold: existérce. Indeed the image of*the'Beloved 
is always. within, from the beginning to the end. It is that that keeps one 
up in the terrible struggle with ones nature and-the world. The image 
depends upon the consciousness which we have at the moment; that is to 
say, upon the stage or the degree we Lave ascended to. At the outset, when 
we can only look through the senses, when the flesh is our master, we give 
the image a crude form and characte-; but even that helps. Gradually, as 
we rise, with the clearing of our nature, the image too slowly regains its 
original and true shape. Finally, in -he inmost soul we find Jesus as he 
truly is: “an unchangeable being, a sovereign might, a sovereign sooth- 
fastness, sovereign goodness, a bless-d life and endless bliss." Does not 
the Gita too say: As one approaches Me, so do I appear to a = oe 
mam prapadyante. 
Indeed it would be interesting to Compare and cortrast the Eastern and 
Western approach to Divine Love, -he Christian and the Vaishnava, for 
example. Indian spirituality, whateve- its outer form or credal formulation, 
has always a background of utter vnity. This unity, again, is threefold | 
or triune and is expressed in those gr2at Upanishadic phrases, mahdodkyas, 
—(1) the transcendental unity: the cae alone exists, there is nothing else 
than the One—ekamevádvitiyam; (23 the cosmic unity: all existence is 
one, whatever exists is that One, there afé-no separate existences: sarvam 
khalevidam brahma......neha ndndstt 21ficana; (3) That One is I, you too 
are that One: soham, tatvamasi; thi. may be called the individual unity. 
As I have said, all spiritual experienc s in India, of whatever school or line, 
take for granted or are fundamental-y. based upon this sense of absolute 
unity or identity. Schools of dualism or pluralism, who do not apparently 
admit in their tenets this extreme monism, are still permeatéd in many 
ways with that sense and in some forra or other take cognizance cf the truth 
of it. The Christian doctrine too says zadeed, ‘I and my Father ih Heaven are 
one’, but this is not identity, but union; besides, the human soul is not 
admitted into this identity, nor the world soul. The world, we have. seen, 
according to the Christian discipline 3as to be altogether abandoned, nega- 
tived, as we go inward and upward -owards our spiritual status reflecting. 
the divine image in the divine compary. It is a complete rejection, a cutting. 
off and casting away of world and lie. One extreme Vedantic path seems. 
to follow a similar line, but there it iz not really réjection, but a resolution, 
not the rejection of what is totally fo-eign and extraneous, but a resolution 
of the external into its inner and inmost substance, of the effect into its. 
original cause. Brahman is in the wczld, Brahman is the world: the world 
has unrolled itself out of the Brahmas—sreit, pravríti—it.has to.be rolled 
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back into its: cause and substance if it is to regain its pure nature (that is 
the process of moriti). Likewise the individual being in the world, “I”, 
is the transcendent being itself and when it withdraws, it withdraws itself 
and the whole world with it and merges into the Absolute. Even the Maya 
of th» Mayavadin, although it is viewed as something not inherent in Brah- 
man Dut superimposed upon Brahman, still, has been accepted as a peculiar 
power of Brahman itself. Tke Christian doctrine keeps the individual 
being separate practically, as an associate or at the most as.an.image of 
God. The love for one's neighbour, charity, which the Christian discipline 
enjoims is one's love for one's kind, because of affinity of nature and:quality: 
it dozs not dissolve the two into an integral unity and absolute identity, 
where we love because we are one, because we are the One. The highest 
culmination of love, the very basis of love, according to the Indian concep- 
tion, .s a transcendence of love. love transmuted into Bliss. The Upanishad 
says, where one has become the utter unity, who loves whom? To explain 
further our point we take.two examples referred to in the book we are con- 
sidering. The true Christian, it is said, loves the sinner too, he is permitted 
to dis-ike sin, for he has to reject it, but he must separate from sin the sinner 
and leve him. Why? Because the sinner too can change and become his 
brother in spirit, one loves the'sinner because there is the possibility of 
his changing and becoming a true Christian. It is why the orthodox Chris- 
tian, even such an enlightened and holy person as this mediaeval Canon, 
consicers the non-Christian, the non-baptised as impure and potentially 
and findamentally sinners. That is also why the Church, the physical 
organisation, is worshipped as Christ's very body and outside the Church 
lies the pagan world which has neither religion nor true spirituality nor 
salvation. Of course all this may be symbolic and it is symbolic in a sense. 
If Christianity is taken to mean true spirituality, and the Church is equated 
with the collective embodiment of that spirituality, all that is claimed on 
their behalf stands justified. But that is an ideal, a hypothetical standpoint 
and cen hardly be borne out by facts. However, to come back to our sub- 
ject, let us now take the second example. Of Christ himself, it is said, he 
not orly did not dislike or had any aversion for Tudas, but that he positively 
loved żhe traitor with a true and sincere love. He knew that the man would 
betray him and even when he was betraying and had betrayed, the Son of 
man continued to love him. It was no make-believe or sham or pretence. 
It was genuine, as genuine as anything can be. Now, why did he love his 
enemy ? Because, it is said, the enemy is suffered by God to do the misdeed: 
he has -been allowed to test the faith of the faithful, he too has his utility, 
he toc is. God's.servant. And who knows even a Judas. would not change 
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in the end? Many who come to scoff do remain to pray. But it can be asked, 
“Does God love Satan too in the same way?’ The Indian conception is ditfe- 
rent which is basically Vedantic. There is only one.reality, one truth which 
is viewed differently. Whether a thing is considered good or evil or neutral, 
essentially and truly it is that One and nothing else. God's own self is 
everywhere and the sage makes no difference between the Brahmin and 
the cow and the elephant. It is his own self he finds in every person and 
every object—sarvabhitdsthitam yo mam  bhajati ekatvamastintah—“he 
has taken his stand upon oneness and loves Me in all beings.” (Gita, VI. 31) 

This will elucidate another point of difference between the Christian’s 
and the Vaishnava’s love of God, for both are characterised by an extreme 
intensity and sweetness and exquisiteness of that divine feeling. The Chris- 
tian’s, however, is the union of the soul in its absolute purity and simplicity 
and “privacy” with her lord and master; the soul is shred here of all earthly 
vesture and goes innocent and naked into the embrace of her Beloved. 
The Vaishnava feeling is richer and seems to possess more amplitude; it 
is. more concrete and less ethereal. The Vaishnava in his passionate yearn- 
ing seeks to carry as it were the whole world with him to his Lord: for he 
sees and feels Him not only in the inmost:chamber of his soul, but meets 
Him also in and through his senses and in.and through the world and its 
objects around. In psychological terms one-can say that the Christian reali- 
sation, at its very source, is that of the inmost soul, what we call the 
“psychic being" pure and simple, referred to in the book we are considering 
as : "His sweet privy voice......stirreth thine heart full stilly.” Whereas the. 
Vaishnava reaches out to his Lord with his outer heart too aflame with 
passion; not only his inmost being but his vital being also sought the Divine. 
This bears upon the occult story of man's spiritual evolution upon earth. 
The Divine Grace descends from the highest into the deepest and from 
the deepest to the outer ranges of human nature, so that the whole of it 
may be illumined and transformed and one day man can embody in his 
earthly life the integral manifestation of God, the perfect Epiphany. Each 
religion, each line of spiritual discipline takes up one limb of man—one 
level. or mode of his being and consciousness—purifies it and suffuses 
it with the spiritual and divine consciousness, so that in the end the whole 
of man, in his integral living, is recast and remoulded: each discipline is 
in charge of one thread as it were, all together weave the warp and woof in 
the evolution of the perfect patterp of a spiritualised and divinised humanity. 

The conception of original sin is a cardinal factor 1n Christian discipline. 
The consciousness of sinfulness is the very motive-power that drives the 
aspirant, "Seek tensely,"-it is.said,- "sorrow -and. sigh -deep, mourn -still, 
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and stoop low till thine eye water for anguish and for pain." Remorse and 
grief are necessary attendants; the way of the cross is naturally the calvary 
strewn with pain and sorrow. It is the very opposite of what is termed the 
“sunlit path” in spiritual ascension. Christian mystics have made a glorious 
spectacle of the process of “dying to the world". Evidently all do not go 
the whole length. There are less gloomy and happier temperaments, like 
the present one, for example, who show an unusual balance, a sturdy com- 
mon sense even in the midst of their darkest nights, who have chalked out 
as much of the sunlit path as is possible in this line. Thus this old-world 
mystic says: it is true one must see and admit one’s sinfulness, the grosser 
and apparent and more violent ones as well as all the subtle varieties of it 
that are in you or rise up in you or come from the Enemy. They pursue 
you till the very end of your jcurney. Still you need not feel overwhelmed 
or completely desperate. Once you recognise the sin in you, even the bare 
fact of recognition means for you half the victory. The mystic says, “It 
is no sin as thou feelest them." The day Jesus gave himself away on the 
Cróss, since that very day you are free, potentially free from the bondage 
of sin. Once you give your adherence to Him, the Enemies are rendered . 
powerless, “They tease the soul, but they harm not the soul". Or again, 
as the mystic graphically phrases it: “This soul is not borne in this image 
of sin as a sick man, though he. feel it; but he beareth it.” The best way 
of dealing with one’s enemies is not to struggle and “strive with them.” 
The aspirant, the lover of Jesus, must remember: “He is through grace 
reformed to the likeness of God [‘in the privy substance of his soul within’] 
tho ugh he neither feel it nor see it.” 

If you are told you are still full of sins and you £ are not worthy to follow 
the path, that you must go and work out your sins first, here is your answer: 
“Go shrive thee better: trow not this saying, for it is false, for thou art 
shriven. Trust securely that thou art on the way, and thee needeth no 
ransacking of shirft for that that is passed, hold forth thy way and think 
on Jerusalem.” That is to say, do not be too busy with the difficulties of 
the: moment, but look ahead, as far as. possible, fix your attention upon the 

, the intermediate steps will become easy. Jerusalem is another name 
of the Love of Jesus or the Bliss in Heaven. Grow in this love, your sins will 
fade away of themselves. *"T'hough thou be thrust in an house with thy body, 
nevertheless i in thine heart, where the stead of love is, thou shouldst be able to 
bave part of that love....... " What exquisite utterance, what a deep truth! © 

Indeed there are one or two points, notes for rhe guidance of the aspirant, 
whit h I would like to:mention here for their striking appositeness and 
simple “‘soothfastness”. First of all with regard to the restless enthusiasm 

| 
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and eagerness of a novice, here is the alvice given: “The fervour is so mickle 
in outward showing, is not only for mickleness of love that they have; but 
it is for littleness and weakness of taeir.souls, that they may not bear a 
little touching of God......afterward. when love hath boiled cut all the 
uncleanliness, then is the love clear -and standeth sull, and then is both 
the body and the soul mickle more in peace, and yet hath the self soul mickle 
more love than it had before, thouga it shew less outward." And again: 
“without any fervour outward shewed. and the less it thinketh that it loveth 
or seeth God, the nearer it nigheth” 7i? naturally refers to the soul). The 
statement is beautifully self-Iuminous. no explanation is required. Another 
hurdle that an aspirant has to face oten in the passage through the Dark 
Nigbt is that you are left all alone, that you are deserted by your God, 
that the Grace no longer favours ycu. Here is however the truth of the 
matter: “when I fall down to my fralty, then Grace withdraweth: for my 
falling is cause thereof, and not his fizeing.” In fact the Grace never with- 
draws, it is we who withdraw and -hink otherwise. One more difficulty 
that troubles the beginner especially .s with regard to the false light. The 
being of darkness comes in the form »f the angel of light, imitates the tone 
of the still small voice; how to recogaise, how to distinguish the two? the 
false light, the "*feigned sun" is always “ound “atwixt two black rainy clouds": 
they are “highing” of oneself and “low ng'"of others. When you feel flattered 
and elated, beware it is the siren voic= tempting you. The true light brings 
you soothing peace and meekness: tbe other light brings always a trail of 
darkness—if you are soothfast and sincere you will discover it if not near 
you, somewhere at a distance lurkinr. 

The ultimate truth is that God is he sole dos and the best we can do 
is to let him do freely without let oz hindrance. “He that through Grace 
may see Jhesu, how that He doth al, and himself doth right nought but 
suffereth Jhesu work in him what hm liketh, he is meek.”. And yet one 
does not arrive at that condition from the beginning or all at once. “The 
work is not of the hour nor of a day, but of many days and years.” And 
for a long time one has to take up ore's burden and work, cooperate with 
the Divine working. In the process there is this double movement necessary 
for the full achievement. “Neither Grace only without full working of a 
soul that in it is nor working done wit-out grace bringeth a soul to reforming 


Y but that one joined to that other.” Mysticism is not all eccentricity. 


and irrationality: on the contrary, sanity seems to be the very character 
of the higher mysticism. And it is -his sanity, and even a happy sense 
of humour accompanying it, that makes the genuine mystic teacher say: 
* It is no mastery to me for to say it, Kit forto do it there is mastery." Amen. 
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N attitude has to be taken in which a decreasing importance has to be 
attached to the satisfaction of the claims of the lower vital, a certain 
maste-y, sanyama, being above any clamour of these things, limiting such 
things as food to their proper place. The lower has its place, it is not to be 
crushed or killed, but it has to be changed, “caught hold of by both ends", 
at the- upper end a mastery and control, at the lower end a right use. The 
main -hing is to get rid of ettachment and desire; it is then that an entirely 
right ase becomes possible. By what actual steps, in what order, through 
what processes this mastery of the lower vital shall come depends on the 
nature, the stress of developmeat, the actual movement of the Yoga. 


II 


' To zome to this Yoga merely-with the idea of being a superman would 
be an act of vital egoism which: would defeat its own object. Those who put 
this object in the front of their pre-occupations invariably come to grief, 
spiritvally and otherwise. The aim of this Yoga is, first, to enter into the 
divine consciousness by merging into it the separative ego (incidentally, 
in doiag so one finds one's true individual self which is not the limited, 
vain aad selfish human ego but a portion of the Divine) and, accordingly, 
to bring down the supramental consciousness on earth to transform mind, 

life and body. All else can be only a result of these two aims, not the primary 
object of the Yoga. - 


III 


It i now one month since vou wrote your letter announcing the new 
favourable turn in your sadhana. You will have had time to see whether 
the turn was: decisive and how far it has moved towards completeness. 
The test will be whether it gets rid fundamentally of the Asuric turn in. 
your external being. All ambition, pride and vanity must. disppaear from 
the thoughts and the feelirgs. There must be no seeking now or in the 
future: for place, position or prestige, no stipulation for a high seat among 
the elect,.no demand for a special closeness to the Mother, no claim or’ 
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assertion of right, no attempt to thrast yourself between her and others, 
no endeavour to intercept what she i: giving to them or to share in it, no 
imposing of yourself on her or on o-her sadhakas.. All falsehood must be 
rejected from the speech, thought anc action and all ostentation, arrogance 
and insolence. A simple, quiet and unpretending aspiration to the Truth 
and reception of it for its own sake ard not for any profit. it may bring you, 
a straightforward acceptance of the. Mother's will whatever it may be, a 
complete casting away of all pretensicns and pretences, a readiness to obey. 
completely and without reserve and -o accept any position and any disci- 
pline given are the only condition on which a divine change can be effected 
in you. It is for this that you mus . strive. 

On our side we await a certain c«nquest on the material plane which 
is not yet accomplished, before we cen tell you to return. As you yourself 
saw once, til! this is done your stay hece would not be helpful to you. When 
you are ready in your inner condition and Dung are a here, then. the 
Mother will call you. . 


IJ 


Nothing is more dangerous than the influences of the physical mind 
trying to build up conclusions upon outward appearances—they have 
nine chances out of ten of being fabe. One must learn to distrust hasty 
conclusions from. surface appearancS—is not that the first condition. of 
true knowledge?—and learn to see =nd know things from within. 

- You ask how to stop these movemerts ? To begin with observe three rülés: 

(1) Keep always confidence in the Aother's care and love—trust in them. 
and distrust every:suggestion, every appearance that seems to contradict. 

(2) Reject immediately every fee3ng, every impulse that makes.you 
draw back from the Mother—from your true relation with her, from inner 
nearness, from a simple and straightorward confidence in her. 

(3) Do not lay too much stress or outward signs—your observation of 
them may easily mislead: you. Keep yourself open to her and feel with your 
heart,—the inner heart, not the sur£ ce vital desire; but the heart of true 
emotion,—there.you are more likely o find her and be always near her in 
yourself and receive what constantly she is working to give you. 


Y -- 


- The work here is not intended foz showing one's capacity or having a 
position or as a means of physical nearness to the Mother, but as a field 
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and.àg opportunity for the Karmayoga part of the integral Yoga, for learning 
to wark in the true Yogic way, dedication through service, practical self- 
lessness, obedience, scrupulousness. discipline, setting the Divine and the 
Divin2's work first and. oneself last, harmony, patience, forbearance, etc. 
When the workers learn these things and cease to be egocentric,.as most of 
you.no5w are, then will come the:time for work in which capacity can really 
be skown, although even then. the showing of capacity. will be' an 
incident and can never be. the main consideration or. m object of divine 
work. i i 


VI 


He should carry on his work, and do all things. else in the right conscious- 
ness, offering all he does to the Mother and Keeping in inner touch with her. 
All work done m that spirit and with that consciousness becomes NEUE 
and cen be regarded as part of his sadhana. Eoo. ajo ou 


J VII 


Mistakes come from people.bringing their ego, their: personal feelings 
(likes and dislikes), their sense of prestige or their convenience, pride, sense 
of possession, etc. into the work. The right way is to feel that the work is the 
Mother's, not.only yours, but the work of others, and to carry it out in such 
a spir-t that there shall be general harmony.. Harmony cannot be brought 
about by external organisation only, though a more and more perfect external 
organBation is necessary; inner harmony there must be or ehe there will 
always be clash and disorder. . 


VIII 


Here there is nothing that ministers to the human vital nature; the work 
is smell, silent, shut off fram the outside world and its circumstances, of 
value only as a field for spiritual self-culture. If one is governed by. the sole. 
spiritual motive and. has the spiritual consciousness, one can take joy. and 
interest in this work. Or if, in spite of his human shortcomings, the worker 
is mamly bent on spiritual progress and self-perfection, then also he can 
take irterest in the work and both feel its utility for the discovery and puri- 
fication of his egoistic mental and, vital and. physical nature and take joy 
in it es a service of the Divine. | 
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` You need not have qualms about the time you give to action and creative 
work. Those who. have an expansive cceative vital or a vital made for action 
are usually at their. best when the vitel is not held back from its movement 
and they can develop faster by it thar: by introspective meditation. All that 
is needed is that the action should be dedicated so that they may grow by 
it more and more prepared to feel ead follow the Divine Force when it 
moves them. It is a mistake to think that to live in introspective meditation 
all the time is invariably the best or the only way of Yoga. 
bi 
Men usually work and carry on tir affairs from the ordinary motives - 
of the vital being, need, desire of wealth or success or position or power 
or fame or the push to activity and the pleasure of manifesting their capa- 
cities, and they succeed or fail accord ng to their capability, power of work 
and the good or bad fortune which 5 the result of their nature and their 
Karma. When one takes up the Yoge and wishes to, consecrate one's life 
to the Divine, these ordinary motives of the vital being have no longer © 
their full and free play; they have to be replaced by another, a mainly psychic 
and spiritual motive, which will enab= the sadhaka to work with the same 
force as before, no longer for himseli, but for the Divine. If the ordinary 
vital motives or vital force can no longer act freely and yet are not replaced 
by something else, then the push or farce put into the work may decline or 
the power to command success may no longer be there. For the sincere 
sadhaka the difficulty can only be ter3porary; but he has to see the defect 
in his consciousness or his attitude 2nd to remove it. Then the Divine 
Power itself will act through him and use his capacity and vital force for 
its ends. In your case it is the psycitic being and a part of the mind that 
have drawn you to the Yoga and were predisposed to it, but the vital nature 
or at least a large part of it has not yet put itself into line with the psychic 
movement. There is not as yet the f3ll and undivided consecration of the 
active vital nature. 
The signs of the consecration of the vital in action are these among others: 
The feeling (not merely the idea cr the aspiration) that all the life and 
the work are the Mother's and a strong joy of the vital nature in this conse- 
cration and surrender. A consequent calm content and disappearance of 
egoistic attachment to the work and it: personal results, but at the same time 
a great joy in the work and in the use cf the capacities for the divine purpose, 
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Tke feeling that the Divine Force is working behind one's actions and 
leadimg at every moment. | 
. ‘A oersistent faith which no circumstance or event can break. If difficulties 
occur, they raise not mental doubts or an inert acquiescence, but the firm 
belief that, with sincere consecration, the Divine Shakti will remove the 
difficulties, and with this belief a greater turning to her and dependence on 
her for that purpose. When there is full faith and consecration, there comes 
also g receptivity to the Force which makes one do the right thing and take 
the rght means and then circumstances adapt themselves and the result 
is visible. TP" 

To arrive at this condition the important thing is a persistent aspiration, 
call and self-offering, and a will to reject all in oneself or around that stands 
in the way. Difficulties there will always be at the beginning and for as 
long = time as is necessary for the change; but they are bound to disappear 
if the are met by a settled faith, will and patience. - 


XI 


The nature of Bhakti is adoration. worship, self-offering to what is greater 
than oneself; the nature of love/is a feeling or a seeking for closeness and. 
union. Self-giving is the ckaracter of both; both are necessary in the Yoga 
and each gets its full force when supported by the other. 

XII 


. Few are those from whom the Grace withdraws, but many are those 


who withdraw from the Grace. 


A DEFENCE OF INDIAN CULTURE (5) * 
| (Continued frors the last issue ) 


HE difficulty of religion and spiri-uality is to bring home the greatness 
and uplifting power of the spirtual truth to the natural man whose 
mind and senses are turned outward towards the external calls of life and 
its objects and never inwards to the Truth which lies behind them. It is 
this external vision and attraction which is the essence of what is designated 
in Indian philosophy the Ignorance. Ancient Indian spirituality recognised 
that man lives in the Ignorance and kas to be led not merely away from it, 
but through its imperfect indication. to the highest knowledge. We live 
between two worlds, the outward and the inward being, and the majority of 
men put the whole emphasis of life 5n the outward, live very strongly in 
that and very little in the inward ex stence, while even the choice spirits 
raised from the grossness of the vita. and physical being by the stress of 
thought and culture do not usually get farther than a strong dwelling on 
the things of the mind and either a p»eference for living in them more than 
in the outward life or an attempt to subject life to the law of intellectual 
truth, ethical reason and will and aesthetic beauty. But to spiritual know- 
ledge there is a greater thing than thr mind and our inmost and real being 
is not the intellect and the aesthetic_ ethical or other mentality, which is 
only the inner instrument, but the divinity who uses these and the physical 
instruments, the Spirit. A purely int-llectual, ethical and aesthetic culture 
which does not go back to the inmost wuth of the spirit, is still an Ignorance, 
a relative and superficial knowledge. To make the discovery of our deepest 
being and the living of the inmost lif» the aim of existence is therefore the 
first necessity and sign of a spiritual culture. 

This endeavour takes in certain relizions the form of a spiritual exclusive- 
ness, as in the Christian discipline whose tendency was to discourage not 
only the physical and vital way of life. but the intellectual and the aesthetic 
being and to emphasise as against them a spiritual intuition and experience 
with a development of the ethcial men as its one mental pre-necessity and 
preparation. But a spiritual culture so limited,—indian spirituality in its 
latest phase tended also to a similar force but by no means an identical 
nature of exclusiveness,—to whateve- heights it may rise, however it may 
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help to purify lifé or lead to a certain kind of individual salvation, cannot 
be a complete thing; its exclusiveness imposes on it a certain impotence to 
deal effectively with all the problems of human existence and lead it to 
its integral perfection. A wider spiritual culture which recognises, like 
the antique Indian kind in its 2urity and fullness, that the Spirit is not only 
the highest and inmost thing, but all is manifestation and creation of the 
Spirit, must have a wider outlook and a more embracing rangeof applicability. 
Its aim must be to raise not only the few elect, but all men and all life and 
the whole human being, to spiritualise life, to divinise the entire existence 
of man, not only in his incivicual but in his communal being; it must turn 
all the members of his ignorarce into memibers of the knowledge by a spi- 
ritual change, transmute all the instruments of his human into instruments 
of his divine living. We see that from the beginning the total movement 
of Indian spirituality is towards this aim, in spite of all the difficulties, 
imperfections end fluctuations of is evolution, and it is only by an intel- 
ligence of this total drift, which sometimes emerges into something like 
a conscious synthetic clarity, sometimes is dispersed in a multitude of 
subordinate and special stendpoints, that its manifold side$ and variations 
of effort and teaching and discipline receive their full reconciling unity. 
The spirit of Indian religion and spiritual culture has been the same 
throughout the long time of its vigour, but its form has undergone remarkable 
changes, which when we look rightly into them appear as the results of 
a logical and inevitable evolution. In its earliest form, that of the Vedic 
system, it took its outward foundation,—the means by which it sought to 
mediate between the spirit and the normal human mentality,—on the 
mind of the physical man whose natural faith is in things physical, the 
material objects, presences; representations, the external pursuits and aims 
- of life, and whose idea of the Divine can only come through his vision of 
external Nature and the sense of a superior Power or Powers in its pheno- 
mena, in the heaven and earth, father and mother of our being, the sun 
and moon and stars, its lights ‘and regulators, in dawn and day and night 
. and rain and wind and storm, the oceans and rivers and the forests, all 
the circumstances and forces oi its scene of action, all that vast and mys- 
terious surrounding life of which we are a part and in which the natural 
heart and mind of the human being feel instinctively through whatever 
bright or dark or confused figures that there is here some mighty Infinite, 
one, manifold and mysterious, which takes these forms and manifests itself 
in these motions. The Vedic religion took this natural sense and feeling of 
the physical man and the conceptions to which they gave birth, and it 
sought to lead him through them to the psychical and spiritual truths of 
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his own being and-the being: of the:cosmos.; Tt recognised. that.he;was right 
in seeing: ‘behind ,the: manifestations: of Nature powets and; godheads, eyen 
though he knew not.the‘inner truth’ of.tliém; and;in offering to. them: wor- 
‘ship‘and propitiation} for. that is‘the initial way in which his; active-physical, 
vital and mental nature ‘approaches the Godhead;. as; :something - greater 
than his own natüral self which: guides, sustains and. directs: his" life. and 
for help and. support if -the. desires, -difficulties;. distresses,sttugales. of; his 
huiman- existence.* "It accepted; àlso-the form-in which -early;:man evety- 
where expressed his serise of: the: relation , between himself;'and, the: god- 
heads of Nütüre;—the act and:ritual of a physical sacrifice. However crude 
tlie notions ‘attached toit, this idea: ofthe’ necessity of sacrifice did express 
obscurely:a first law, of;being;:the interchange between ithe individual being 
and the: universal ;powers.:of the icosmos which- supporte allo process 
of life and áction .of) Natures tisido o bese cli ci suas Ye e dE Misr 
. But the external or exoteric side; of the. Vedic. religion. -did.not limit itself 
to this acceptance and regulation-of the first; religious notions ofthe natural 
physical mind::'Fhe.Vedic:Rishis:gave::a.psychical, function alsó .to: the 
godheads-worshippéd:by'the people;;they spoke to:them;of a higher Truth, 
Right, Law of which the gods were the guardians, of the, necessity. of ia 
knowledge and.a livifig according ito this. Truth: and Right 'and:-of a’ home 
of Immortality to which the;soul-of man. could: sscend:-by the, power of 
Truth and-tight doing.. "Thé: people no: doubt took (these, ideas in.their.most 
external sense, but;they:wére: trained byitheni-to develop their ethical. nature, 
to.turn towards some initial developmient'.of: ‘their psychical being, ‘to -con- 
ceive the idea of. a knowledge; and, truthyother, than- that: of ‘the -physical 
life-and to; receive;a-first-conception, of-some greater, spiritual weality, which 
‘was: the highest:teachiof human. aspiration.;rEhe deeper. truth. of these things 
was, reserved--for:.the jinitiates, for - those who., were: ready.,to runderstarid 
and.piactise-the inner, ‘setise;, the, esoteric? meaning hidden. sin the- Vedic 
scriptuure,—for (thé Veda: is full of ‘words which, .as- the ;Rishis themselves 
express: it, are secret, words that give their i inner; meaning only,to.the. seer, 
kavaye inivacanini. ninyani -vacamsi..This:isya-feature iof, the ancient sacred 
hymns. which ‘grew: obscure ;to, later-ages; -became,a,dead «tradition and has 
been. entirely ignored -by,-modern, scholarship .in jits. laborious attempt, to 
read the. me of ithe: Vedic} symbols; ., Yetáts recognition. 4s essential 
pee Te a ee en a ea oe aay cus pedea 
" * The Gita: recognises, four kinds: Sogar qu rand’ iGod-séekets, the, arth and jdyta, 
seek. ‘the, Divine in his truth apd in 
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tó:a right understandirg.of almost all the ancient religions; in all or most 
there. was -a-religion forthe common.physical: man: who.was: held yet unfit 
forthe psychical-and spiritual-life anda secret of the- Mysteries: disguised 
by.:srmbols ‘which :was. open’ only.to the ‘initiates... This: was the: origin’ of 
the Inter: distinction’ betweeh the Shudra, the: undeveloped: :physical-minded 
man‘and ‘the ‘twice-born, those who were;capable of entering into'the second 
birth. by initiation and' to’ whom’alone.the Vedic-education was:given,’ and 
of:the prohibition of-any:reading or ‘teaching of the “Veda by. the’ Shudra: 
But; -t was: the! inner meaning, -the higher psychical -and spiritual truths 
_ they -contaiiied, -which!-gave:to.‘thése’ hynins!:the-namé by which they. aré 
known, the Veda;:the Bookof’ Knowledge. «Only by. penetrating: into the 
esote-ic. sense-of this ‘worship: tan wetunderstand the full. flowering:.of: the 
Vedic religion: inthe Upanishads?-and<in the later evolution of Indian spi- 
rituality. It is all there in the seed, preshadowed' or-even prefigured inthe 
verses ‘of ‘the eariy- seers; añd'the: persistent notion:which through -every 
. Change ‘ascribed'‘the .foundatiori?^of all: ourzcultüre tothe Rishis,. whatever 
its fa5ulous forms’and’ mythical tascriptions;: reflects the fact of.a true inis 
tiation and: unbroken: continüity;: it pa "a real aruth. and ‘veils. a. I 
historic-tradition; ^ «7 cud, ITE T S dac es 
"t."Fhis inner -Vedic religion: iid By. án extension of: the ayia concep- 
‘tion’ ef the: ‘godheads: of-the:Gosmos: ‘Its'primary notion was: that-there are 
different: worlds !.or--planés: of;beiüg ‘in “the: universe, 'a “mounting: scale :of 
. the physical, -psychical 'and ‘spiritual; corresponding 'to-a' similar mounting 
‘scale of planes ór degrees: or levels: of conscious being in the nature of man: 
"Ther is ‘a Truth; Right and-Law:which sustains and governs all.these levels 
of beng; but it-takes’ in- therm ‘different: but jcognáte ‘forms;—as for instance 
the 'anter- physical: light, -à higher: and. inner light whichis: the vehicle of 
thé: riental ‘and “physical” consciousness: And the’-highest“ inmost -light of 
spiritual’ ‘illumination, .30! that; Surya; ‘the: Sun-God,. isat once-the lord. of 
the physical Sun; the giver ofithe rays'6f knowledge which illumine' the mind, 
andthe: soul and :powet and body of the:spiritual:illumination.a luminous 
forin- of thé: one and ‘infinite: Godhead. Alt the :Vedic: godheads, in - their 
external 'charactér ‘powers: of ‘physical Nature, have: invtheir inner meaning 
a‘ psychical function. and psychological: -asctiptions ‘and. they are -all various 
powe-s of some one highest Reality, one infinite -Existence,. kam sat, called 
often in the Veda “That Truth” or “That One,” tat satyam, tad ekam. 
‘This: truth-of: the .Vedic-'g¢dheads assumes forms which -have been wholly 
qhisuirdétstdod By "those" who: scribe ‘to them’ ‘only ‘their’ outward physical 
significance, "These gods; sho, are, complete cosmic ‘personalities of the one 
Existence, form in their eae of powers a universal. power. of 
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godhead, vaisvadevyam, and.edch apat from his special function is one with © 
the others and holds in himself the- universal divinity; each god is all the 
other gods,—an aspect of the ‘Vedic :eaching and worship to which a Euro- 
pean scholar. has given. the sounding: -misnomer, ' 'heriotheism,— while 
beyond in the-triple Infinite they: pu: eT highest nature and- are names 
of. the. one nameless.Being. ^ 27. ° È dus 08008 Vu own 
..But the power of the Vedic: cocti. lyi -iñ-its- aN to the'inner 
life of.man. Man lives. in the physical cosmos subject to death ‘and the 
much. falsehood” of the mortal: exstence; in-order to rise béyond: death 
he has i turn fom the falsehoix is ihe Truth; to battle with arid to coriquer 
the. powers: of the Darkness, and this he:does- by communion with the divine 
Powers:and there aid;—the symbols. of:the outer sacrifice ate for this: pur- 
pose given in the Hd of the Mysterzes: all ‘over the world ar-inner meaning 
and represent an inner calling of:the-gods into the'liuman being; a sacrifice, 
an intimate interchange,.a: mutual. aid;:a 'cominunion,—and' by.a' building 
of the godheads within him, a formation of the universality ofi the divine 
nature; for the gods:.are. the guard ans and'increasers"of the: Truth, the 
powers of the Immortal, the:son o-‘the infinite: Motlier, and the -way.to. 
immortality is-the way of the: Trut3;*a:journey,an-ascent by which there 
is'a growth into the law of.the Truth, rtasya:parithà.. Man arrives at immor- 
tality by -breaking-beyond the limitatioris^noót*only of the’ physical, but ‘of 
the mental .and psychical! beingointc the*highest “native: ‘plane: of the Truth 
which is the foundation of immor:ality;and infinity; On these. ideas “the 
Vedic sages built up.a psychological and psychic discipline which led beyond 
itself to the highest spirituality. and which coritains:the whole seed of. later 
Indian "Yoga: And they ‘open .into arid~ already: contain the ‘most charac: 
teristic’ ideas: of. Indian’ spirituality, the9one Existence: who manifests’ the 
individual and the universal from: h:s supracosmic ‘being;—so that all these 
are in their essence of being one and the-individual:can attain to universality 
arid to. a: transcendental state;—the 5ne. God who presents tó-us his.many 
forms, names, powers, personalities: of : Godhead, .the ‘distinction ‘between . 
the Knowledge and thè- Ignorance,* the. greater‘truth of'immortal,vthe 
‘comparative falsehood. or mixed: trath ‘and’ falsehood of -miortal’existence, 
the .inwárd growth of: man from <he- physical through the: psychical to 
the- spiritual existence; the .coriqaest of: death; tlie. realisable. divinity 
of man,.the -secret of:: immortality. : This}! int an’ age. which “we: are 
accustomed:'to look : back ‘to. ‘as’ the:childhood of humanity. and. a:period 
of boca — “Was ees m LE id aus E giis 
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teaching by which: the. -anciént.-fathers; piree: rab: founded. Indian 
civilisation.: lees "ER cA Mul Mc MM P uu E Se 
«c This. great ae was. secured in its results by a. pass efflorescence. 
The, Upanishads have: always: -been«tecognised: ‘in -India .as the crown and 
end of Veda,—Vedanta, and in fact they.are,so; they-are the large crowning 
outcome of the Vedic discipline and experience. : : The: time in: which these 
‘Vedantic truths; were seen and the: Upanishads. took shape, was, as: we .can 
see from such records; as the; Chhandogya : and -Brihadaranyaka, an epoch 
of immense and strenuous;spiritual seeking in which the truths held. by: the 
initiates but kept back from.ordinary men. broke-their barriers; swept.through 
all the higher-mifd. of the nation and fertilised the ‘soil’ of Indian: culture 
for.a general growth, of, spirituality:cIt::was not as-yet. entirely. universal; 
fori it. was: chiefly ‘men. of the. higher. classes," mainly Kshatriyas and.Brah- 
mins trained in the-Vedic systeni of education; who, no.longer.content. with 
an:external; truth and -the «works „of :the! outer. sacrifice; began everywhere 
to. seek. for the, ‘highest ;word ‘of revealing: experience. from: the ‘sages ‘who 
possessed; the: knowledge of: the One;:.but..also’ we find, among .those;.who 
attained to it- and. became, great teachers men of inferior or doubtful birth 
like:Satyakama Jabali, :son;of.a.servant-girl who . knew :not.. who: was. his 
father; The, work that was done,in: this period became the. bedrock of Indian 
‘spirituality, in: later: ages;'and ;£róm:;it; gush! still the: life-giving waters ofa 
perennial. inspiration. ;jIt: created, ithe: whole: difference; between :the- evolu- 
tion ,of: Indian: and of, other Givilisations.- ‘For ‘a, time: chad:come: when ,the 
original Vedic. symbols, were-tollose their significance.and pass into. obscurity, 
as ‚did, the inner teaching: ofthe; Mysteries.iin i other ‘countries: , The old 
poise:of culture:between .the.crude: or: half-trained naturalness of the outer 
physical:man and. an:inner:and-secret psychical and: ‘Spiritual teaching ‘for 
the ‘initates ‘could. no. longer suffice:as a: basis; of: spiritual progress: the race 
in its.cye¢le, of civilisation needed a: ‘large; ‘axmore-and more,generalised intel- 
lectual;: ethical and.aesthetic evolution: .to,-help. it ‘to: grow into. the, light, 
and this was-a turn - ‘that :had‘'to:come in. iIndia.as in other lands.;But:the 
danger: ,was;;that the , greater.:spiritual . truth. „might: be: lost; in-.,the: ‘reign 
and domination of;the, self-süpported: intellect.and reason.’ Thati was what 
actually happened:.in.the West, Greece leading.the'way, although the old 
knowledge was. prolonged.i in a more intellectual! form;by;the Pythagoreans, 
by Plato and the Neo-Platonists; but still. An spité.of them: and:in spite of 
the spiritual. wave. which swept. over Europe; from. Asia in an ill-understood 
Christianity, the whole real trend of Western civilisation has been intellectual, 
rational, secular and even materialistic, its general aim a culture of the vital 
and physical. man by the.power.of-an intellectualised ethics,.aesthesis and. 
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reason.’ The.spiritual trüth. and: the:spiritual:tendericy were: saved in India 
from .thiscollapsé by theimmehse effort of: the ‘age of. the “Upanishads 
which took up the! Vedic ‘truth-into its:bighest'and'most. simple expression 
of intuition:and. ‘experience,.-but:-yet -inia form which could lend itself to 
intelléctual:‘and.philosophic statement: and appreciation: ‘Fhe: result was a’ 
great upbuilding. oftan intéllectual, aesthetic" ethical;and--social^ culturé 
guided, uplifted. and- more: and: more purus and suffuséd by: ‘the ang 
power of spirituality. aE 

+ The second: or post3Vedic age‘of india civilisation, distinguished by ihe 
rise of :the. great; philosophies, : a vast epic literature; d-vigorous atid complex 
society, the beginnings iofi.art' and science, the formation'of: large: kingdoms 


and: empires.and:manifold:formative activities ‘of all kinds; great systems-of . 


living and. thinking; was as elséwhere-arhigh outburst of the intelligérice 
working upon life ‘andthe; things ‘of the! mind:to'discover:their reason and 
their right wày.and: bring oit a broad and'rioble fülliess of humair existence: 
But this effort in Indiainevér-lost.sight of the spiritual-miotive-or-the-touch 
of the. religious sense:^In »philosóphy the-intelligence- attempted ‘to analyse 
by the'reäson and Jogicál faculty what-had formerly'béeri approached throtigh 
intuition 'and.-spiritual*expetience; ‘but it Statted ‘fromthe’ date these-had 
discovered:'and ‘went ‘back ‘always:in “one! form: oranothér to’ thé :profoiind 
truths: ofthe Upanishads. which*kept Héi. place ‘as: the" highest authority 
in‘these’matters;and this amíoüntéd pricritally tó'á constant 'adinission ‘by 
the; Inditin ‘mind:'that ‘spiritual: Jexperienté isa" greater thing^and a "deeper 
cause. of^light:thar/the intellectual reason’ The? 'épical* literátüre is full of 
Strong .anid'ifree üntellectualand ‘ethical thinking, a criticism’ of life by the 
intelligence and the ethical reason; 'bütithé-backgroürid is'a constant religious 
sense and assent:to the’spiritual truths which remaired thé basis‘of the culture 
and suffused with theitchigher light secülar thought and action.’ Art dwells 
much upon life; bút its'highest achieveretit-is always-in the field of the inter- 
pretation of the :teligio:philosophical" mind of Itidia ‘aiid its: whole toné- is 
coloured by a suggestion: ofthe! spiritual’ andthe: infinite. ‘Society dévelóps 
its communal coordination: of the muridarie life ôf interest and" désire, "Rama; 
| artha, but’ governs: always itsPaction-by a reference at every ‘point to' the 
dharmay which takés the form-»of:a: ‘coniplex: practical’ ‘amplification öf -the 
Vedic idea of truth “and /right- action’ and living; ànd'it-never lóses sight of 
spiritual liberation: ds the’ ‘highest: poiti t'and the ultimate’ aim of ‘the ‘effort 
o£.Life. In later times there i$ a’still stronger seculár teüdency. of intellectual 
culture, science,” ‘maunidarie- political’ ‘drid-'social ‘development; a: ‘stressing of 
ari. artistic," seristious, ‘hedonistic experience, but “this: ‘too ‘always ‘strives 
to:keep itself within ‘the franie ‘and-not'td-losé the special stamp of the Indian 
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cülturzl idéa and is compensated by a deepening of the intensities of psycho- 
religious experience, while every: excess, of emphasis on the splendour and: 
richness, the powers and: pleasures. of life has its recoil and is balanced by a 
corresponding potent stress on spiritual asceticism «as, the higher way. ‘The 
two trends, the: éxtreme. of, the. richness ofilife experience and-the extreme 
of a. pure intensity: of the;spiritual life, accompany each other, interact and: 
preserve with whatever loss of the earlier harmony. and -—€— the balance 
of Indian culture. | 

Indan religion following this line. of evolution, kept its inner continüity 
with, its. Vedic and. Vedantic origins; while it changed’ entirely its :mental: - 
conten:s: and colour and its outward basis. :T'his it did not by: dny religious 
revolt 5r revolution, not with any idea of iconoclastic:reformation, but bya 
development of its organic life which: resulted in a natural transformation. 
At one time indeed it seemed as if a discontinuity.and sharp new beginning 
were recessary and would: take-placz; for Buddhism seemed to reject any 
spiritual; continuity with the. Vedic. religion. But this was after;all more iri 
appearance ‘than in reality. "Ehe.ideal of Nirvana was.only a negative and 
exclusize statement of. the highest Vedantic spiritual experience, its: ethical . 
system ..the, eightfold path as-the:way to, release; „an: austere sublimation 
of the. edicn notion of the — ag Law as, the Way to es 
n licadon. of the ‘spiritual. un which 1S y die essential idea: of Vedants; 
its cha-acteristic. tenets: such. as, Nirvana and.Karma could have been: jus- 
tified,. jit had.chosen; from the; utterances of the Brahmanas and. Upeni- 
shads, and it.might have claimed, for itself a- Vedic origin quite-.as well 
as the; Sankhya philosophy, and. discipline with: which. it had some. points 
of intimate: alliance. But; what ; most .hurt Buddhism and determined its 
rejecticn,. was .not so much its denial of a. Vedic origin or authority, but 
the. exclusive, trenchancy of its..intelluctual, ethical and spiritual, positions, 
—a result of the high.stress of: the logical and. rational, mind in which it 
was, bon as a separate religicn,-—which could not in the end be made. suffi- 
ciently compatible, with „the, flexibility, many-sided susceptibility and syn- 
thetical turn of .the Indiar: religious . consciousness: Eventually,.' Indian 
religion. while absorbing. all that it could of Buddhism, rejected its exclusive 
positiors and preserved the. full line of its own Vedic continuity. . 

. This evolution moved. by a gradual fading out of the prominent | Vedic 
Ee 3. transformation of symbol. and ritual and ceremony, an emergence 
of things that are only hints in the:original system, a development of new 
idea-forms from the. seed of the, original thinking, a farther widening. and 
fathoming.-of psychic, and spiritual. experience. The Vedic gods, though 
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losing’ their real significance, at.first keep, their hold, but are overshadowed 
by the great Trinity, Brahma-Vishnu-shiva, afterwards they fade altogether 
and remain only as a dead tradition; a new pantheon appears which in its 
outward. symbolic aspects expresses & deeper truth and. range of religious 
experience. The. ‘Vedic. sacrifice: perzists.' only. in “in ; broken. and lessening 
fragments; the. house: of Fire is; replaced by the temple; the. karmic ritual 
of sacrifice: transformed: into the devot.oral temple ritual, the mental images 
of the Vedic gods figured in the man'ras-by mental: forms of the two great 
deities, Vishnu and Shiva, and their-Shaktis and by. corresponding physical 
images. which are madeu.the. basis: . both.: for .external , -worship ‘and . for 
the mantras: of -iriward- adoration and meditation, while, the. psychic, and 
spiritual experience which the-inner sense;.of the, Vedic ;hymns. expressed 
finally: disappeared: into; the .psycho=spirituali ,experience- of. Puranic.-and 
Tantric religion and, Yoga. The Purino-Tantric stage of the religion; ‘has 
been decried: by European critics ari: Indian ..reformers.as a; degradation 
of :the earlier and purer religion; but this is not, so:in. essential reality, but 
rather -it-was an effort successful, in agreat measure. to:raise the general 
inind of.the;people:to, a; higher. and deeper,,range, of spiritual. experience. 
Much, of the adverse. criticism :proceeds.upon-a total ignoring of the real 
sense of this worship; much: of. it is. concehtrated on. accretions,and aberra- 
tions which. could hardly. be‘avoided in:anoimmense; widening, ofthe basis 
of the culture and catholic attempt to: draw; towards, the spiritual truth 
, minds of all.classes and. qualities., Much indeed:was. lost of the profound 
psychic knowledge ofthe Vedic sees; but much. also of new knowledge 
was develped. And, on; the whole. whet we. have to, see is the essential sense 
and aim: of the. development: and the :ntrinsic value m its forms and means 
id symbols... gerat PSS Bate a 8 “ae s 

> When we look at it- from, this sancpoint we-shall s see th 2n evolution 
Christianity replaced;the posre sacrifices ofthe - Pagan religions. 
The outward basis of the early: religion..appealed.to the. physical outward 
mind and took that as its.;starting-point; the new evolution-appealed to a 
more inner. psychic mind and made it its aim to lead that towards the higher 
spiritual truth: It..provided indeed for the outward physical. sense -and 
aesthetic turn by its system. of.temple worship. and numerous ceremonies 
and physical images, but.it gave them.also a psychical sense. and direction 
which was open: to. the oridinary m:n and: not.reseryed for the elect, the 
initiates; the initiation now, became jastead, a condition for the. introduction 
from ‘the. psycho-religious to „the d-epest spiritual truth and experience, 
The:Vedic godheads. were, to the mess, of. their. worshippers. divine. powers 
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f stia over. the: dorlinbs ‘of! T outward life .of the -physicals.cosmos; 
but: zhe: Püranic Trinity’ lad -an:ientirely:: ‘psycho-religious’ and . spiritual 
'./ ‘Significance and its more extetrüal ‘significance, such as the function of 
‘cosmic.-creation; ' preservation’ and. destruction, was merely a^ dependent 
fringe of these: profundities;/The' spiritual truth. remained'the ‘same; ‘the 
truth: of the One in! many aspects,—the:Trinity. is a triple form ofithe.one 
supreme Godhead and Brahman, tke! Shaktis are energies of the one Energy 
of th2‘highest-divine ^Being;--büt this was.now. brought: more ‘powerfully, 
widely and: intensely home to the :géneral mind: of the ‘people. Even: the 
so-caled heiotheism: of the Vedic:idea:was prolonged and heightened.in 
the worship: of Vishnu or-Shiva-as the one Deity,:the universal and. highest 
Godhead: of: whonirallVotliers*aré the formis: and powers; "The:ideà of the 
Divinity iñ mah was popularised! especially the manifestation of the Divine 
inhumanity which-was:the basis of the worship of the Avatars.: The systems 
of Yoga developed theniselvés-ón the ‘sami¢. basis and-led through psycho- 
physical ‘and “psycho-spifitual methods ‘to a‘union withthe Supreme; One 
did’ Divine which’ is in: varioüs forms'the«&im' of all Indian spirituality. 
The’ wholé of this Putahé-Tantric. systém;:if ‘looked’at 'in ‘its totality and 
real s-gnificance á ánd With an ‘intelligent: understanding of. its forms, is -an 
endedjour"to-raise" mar from a‘: basis’ of 'generalised ‘psycho-religious 
experince’ throtigh ' denies; works" ‘anid: love "to a: on pirum 
éxper£nce atid Spirittial statiige:2 D) perc Denn op bit uyk u oh 
-"Ths stage is not! the: Highest pur of spiritual or MS volui: 
As^ths' Vedic’ training- of-tlie pliysically-mindéd ian. made possible. this 
develcpmieát;- this raising’ of ‘the ‘Basis’ of: religion ' to“ the- inner: ‘psychical 
mind; so that'ágain by its‘ raiding ‘oftlie’ 'psychically-mihded man ought 
to maxe possible a still higher development and a raising of the basis.of 
teligioa’ to the spiritual inind: itself a$-the leading- powet of life.. The first 
stage’ ‘makés™ ‘possible: the" preparation Of the" natural: external’ mam for spi- 
rituali-y; the ‘Second: takes? up'this’ outward life: into a'.deeper mental and 
psychical living and brings hifrfrinote--directly-into: contact with the:spirit 
and drvinity. Within him; the third should rénder ‘him: capable‘of taking up 
hig ‘whole’ mental,’ | psychical, ‘physical living into a. first: beginning’ at least 
of "a generalised ''spirithal life." This endéavour:has' manifested itself’ in 
the “evolution “of "Endigri' ‘spiritiality. and:is' the. significance: of. the -latest 
philosaphies; the: great! ‘spiritual ‘movernents’ of the’ saints’and bhaktas and 
an ' increasing résort- to the various paths ‘of: Yoga.’ But: unhappily: it. syn= 
chroniséd: "with: a’ ‘decline of Indian culture-and'an ‘increasing collapse of 
its" gereral: power: ‘and knowlédgé, ánd'in these surroundings, it; could: not ` 
béar'its -natural-früit; but at the 'samé time it! has“ dorie.niuch tö- prepare 
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such & possibility in the future. If Tadian: ee is; “to survive and keeps N 


its spiritual basis and innate characte-, it is in this directión, and not in a` 
mere revival or prolongation of tlie Paranit:system; that its.evolution must 
turn, rising so towards the fulfilmen-. of...that "which ;tlie Vedic seers saw 
as the aim of:man- and this life: thouzands: of .years;ago? and the Vedantic 
sages cast into the clear and immortal: form of :théir. luminous revelation. 
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RADHA “TC : Kairsibsa:- mE 
PURIS gogo Ses pe ful s Se MEUS 
M EEG RD ^im 
HAVE conte’ for t368 O^Kfishna; Jeáving 
A All, all I cherished from birth: . 
ae: a ‘My Rome and nest and loyalties oe eee 
An earthling ows to earth. 


I have brought for ge-lands my songs of rapture- 
Woven on my loze's own dream 

And for incense my beart-aches which none 
But thou, Lord, shall redeem. 


Lastly, I bring my sef, a present, 
To surrender at -hy feet, 

My King, who weanest me from my world: 
Who shall with thee compete? 


eee A I conie iby-tly Flute calléd;:. e SU UE 
Tae, rc - Aloné-tó' the Alene li o 2 i pa S 


MS od AT in bed because beauty « WIT been 
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166 THE ADVÉNT. : 
KRISHNA TO RADHA: ^ 
And I, toe, have come for thee, O Radha, 
My soul of gleam and grace! ws. 


EOD I perceived through my heart-beats’ EPI: 
. Thy heart of loveliness». . « .. us 


wn = 


And.so I called to thee, my flawless 
Queen of purity! 

For whom my Flutele: yearned and cried: 
To hark to its echo in thee. 


Lastly, I too my self of bliss 
Surrender at thy feet, 

A human artist,.because thou thrillest 
My human heart to greet. 


Behold, from the heights I come to woo 

Thy love in a2 mortal Birth | .- 
And I speak through rausic because "tis music 
.. , Watts. Heaven's ache for, earth.* | 


15-5-49 PT Din Kumar Roy 


* (The poem is inspired by a letter Sri Aurobindo wrote to me in which he 
wrote at the end: “As for the question, whether Heaven wants Man, the 
answer is that if Heaven did not want him he would: not want Heaven. It 
is from Heaven that the longing and aspiration for Immortality have 
come end it is the Godhead within kim that carries it as seed.”) 
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I FEEL chat my being doed to eee thus in oe ETARE 18 
a great grace: vouchsafed to me. I am not competent,—certainly. I am not 
worthy,—to. talk about Sri:!Ramakrishne. How much. does the bucket under- 
stand the well? I am: akin to a little bucket, a leaky. one at.that, drawn to 
the perennial springs, the oceanic immensity, of Ramakrishna’s spirituality. 
So paramount has been this sense of my essential unworthiness that, although 
almost daily passing in:front.of.:the. Ashram’ and .Students’ Home, daily 
glimpsing Sri Ramakrishna’s. blissful portrait from the road and feeling as 
a matter of course a sudden unaccountable surge‘of. emotion, I never could 
—and never did—actualy summon. courage .to. enter its precincts,—till 
at last one evening, about a fortnight back, my friend Dr. Seshadri peremp- 
torily took me in before I could fall. a. prey.to my.usual hesitations and ener- 
vating indecisions. After meditation .and-bhajan, but.before my relapse into 
the hollow-man-stuffed-man mood of apathy, I had been invited to speak 
at the time of the forthcoming. birthday. celebrations, and I had—without 
thinking what I was doing—agreed to do so; The Swamijis who are here in 
charge of the. Ashram: and ‘Students’. Home are, after ‘all; the right people 
to expound.the:meaning of Sri Ramakr:shna's life and mission; and, besides, 
. there are the Words of the Master himself, there are. standard. biographies 
and classic expositions, all: available in English and. in most of our regional 
languages. What, then, can I say on this occasion,—what is there left for 
me to say?..A special grace has been bes-owed upon me, the Hound of Heaven 
would pursue me—even.me—and try to bring. me to my senses! That is 
how, I look upon the PEPE accident of my pean im ss 
celebrations. -, . 

We say in our bindere human way iar Sri Ramakrishna Was boni 
one hundred and thirteen: years ago -n a village in Bengal—that, having 
lived in Kali, and having, lived for.Ka, for the allotted span of fifty years, 
he passed away about sixty-three. years ago.. Perhaps these statements have 
no meaning when applied to such a phenomenon as Sri Ramakrishna. A 
spark of the Infinite—an Infinity as :t were scooped out of.Infinity—Sri 
Ramakrishna has ever been, and Ranzikrishna for ever’ will. be... What ‘has 
he to do with, the c du of birth: ane death; He — play of the 


~ 
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magic of Maya that holds us in fascinating bondage? Nevertheless: being 
still unescapably human, chained helplessly to the earth-crust, we cannot 
help thinking in human’ terms'even of such a- splendorous soul as Sri Rama- 

‘krishna. Why had he—an Infinity—to abstract himself from Infinity, 
ctib and cabin himself withinianiearthly mould;and why had this to happen 
in tbe India—in. the. Bengal—of the last century? How does;blind:i 'incon- 
scient or ignorarit earth: deserve these: repeated ‘downpours of the Spirit 
Gautama, Jesus; -Shankard, - Ramanuja;:./Ramakrishna; Aurobindo? "The 
answer is hinted at, in. thesé.fine:lines from.“ A. God's. poids SUE, Gre 


loo ar y wY 


EC ee ei aeu i dass naris IE zb Oe A ps utei d x aos Ua TRUTH 
OU €i VHewho would bring thé heavenstheré uuendp EDS 2b 
logana d. i Mustdescend:himselfinto.clay:... 0777 ut sec EIS 
ade TEE S. S) .And the:burden of earthly natüre bear: co uit T EHE 
| cots a And tread, the ated Wayissllsuem Mr tat Da]e€ 
Ax ec Aeon efus (aru Sis ee ee 
-, mud eae Coetcing: Ee Ped I fases come' peni uis Jet CL 
p pis „> ~ t. Here.on the-sordid earth, -:-. 2d PUES oa 
soo ay £I); lgnerant, labouring;:human grown: pe puiqasccsm S. qa 
T ul quus ubi the gates of death and bid Bh NUI 
Qna. qup des utu d uL EE ee 


Therz. iS, the further ‘question Sant: if «the? nianifestation, ': due incarrátiori, 
had t» be; why had.it to occur in-India--why in the Bengal. of'one hundred 
years ago?. To:seek.the answer to this second: question; we should!look ‘back 
a: litt: at our. COBUR S: am history; and. may beiwe' acr stumble on 
the £nswer.: ^47 pru spp que ad wA vs nee 

. Time was. when: India. Was: Me Vanguard of' divilizarióity Pen feats 
of architecture. and ‘engineering, «structuring ‘marvels. in “poetiy : and the 
arts, evolving. intricate, and satisfying- ‘systems: of philosophy; perfecting 
the science of government and empire, rearing human societies on healthy 
and curable, foundations. What-were the secret sources of all that energy, 
all that burst of'creative activity, all that.recotd of indubitable achievement? 
The men and women .of thosé now temote: days: müst' have been: heir to'a 
great and composite equipment—-a powerful dnd creative intellect, a’ whole- 
some insatiable ‘zest for life, and, mediating between them, a pure’ and 
profound ‘spirituality that enveloped: all thoughts, all actions, all delights; 
with he colour. and halo of the Eternal. Ih course' of time; ‘things’ suffered 
a chenge—the. succession. of ‘foreign. invasions sorely: tried-'óur 'capatity 
for scrvival—and the creative intellect came to lose itself in the inanities of 
petty dialectic, the zest for life seemed to undergo a progressive diminution, 
the will to live and thrive and make. good was hardly in evidence.-And 
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as for-the.old-world steady luminous firs of spirituality; it'was nearly hushed 
up, all but: choked by. dogmas; listless trinalities; and abstruse abracadabra. 
"The Cross-gained a foothold in Indià; Elam. came, Islam; remained; empires 
rose and fell; the; merchant-adventurer- started founding an, Indian empire 
for Britain.. Confusion: grew. worse: confounded in an. endless despairing 
sequence. And: so, by. the tend ofthe ‘seventeenth century, our national 
discomfiture was complete.- Shah‘Jehae’s-imperial Delhi was now a’ city of 
terror and iniquity. A pathetic numbaess had seized the people. Vitality 
and the zest for life were very, much below: par, spirituality glowed—if it 
glowed at all—in chance fitful embers, xnd.all intellectual activity was nearly 
at a stand-still. Eighteenth’ century :India was. indeed, A N DE “Waste 
Land"—bleak and barren and: ARIES and dry: , 


5o. n e Jois Gunga asaka nidi ier ce ee PR s 
Qs oo oer piu Waited for rain, while the:dark clouds , «5515557... 
ef suu? nGathered.far distant, óver.Himavant! - | .. operan oig 
The jungle — Dad in uen “a 
; | 38 GE. ft up. Apu No = ja ness 
"Mltbongh it, wassthe. Western. PEE. . that had completed . ees seeming 
disintegration, of.the: country, in the:furness: "of time.it infüsed.into.the pros- 
trate -body of. stricken; andı. paralysed India; three . ‘needed. impulses. :. “It 
evived?; in Sri-Aurobindo/s - words; “the ' dormant intellectual and critical 
Ampulse; it; rehabilitated) life..and :aw: kened. the. désire for. new. creation; 
it put the. reviving Indiah spirit face to-face with 'novel.conditions-and ideals, 
and ‘the urgent necessity.. of -understending, assimilating. and. conquering 
them;? . Thanks: partly. to: the ,pertinacity. of "the. Christian missionaries, 
partly, to! the ;revolutionary:.feryour,of the great. Raja Rammohan Roy, and 
not least thanks.,to;;Macaulay‘s: devastating rhetori¢, India.found herself 
;committed,on March 7, 1835—almost exactly a:year béfore Sri Ramakrishna's 
birth—to,a purely Western: type:of édaacation through the, English.medium. 
‘Macaulay. had, indeed meant-well.-And,, ini the: given circumstances,- Ram- 
anohan, Roy and his: ‘compatriots. could_riot:have easily turned. -away- from. the 
glamour ,of-thé conquering West;ithe.glory,.of advancing science, and the 
redemptive. fire ‘of ‘the, shining Cross: Unfortunately,.the newly: educated 
Indians of a century ago. wildly canted -to.the glittering West, abandoning 
their. own ;deep: traditional moorings, with the:monstroüs result ithat. they 
were, caught-iü'the mid-région of: àn-incredible-Trisankü Swarga, strange 
impossible: denizens, there, absurd copies. of their Western contemporaries! 
The. educated: Indian, spurning. the. lore:‘and‘the. way. of ‘his forefathers, 
made his / yOice.<(to: quote ‘Professor, Radhakrishnan) ‘fan echo, ‘his: life .g 
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.quctation, his soul à brain, and his free spirit a slave to things". 'Thechomely 


grex bird yearned: to be the exotic golden bird, creature of Maya and.the 


-careering West, but alas! the'grey bird, its feathers untended and therefore 
“Stunted in its.growth, "became not the golden bird for all its mighty striving. 
.Anglicized and denationalized, too brave to.regret the lost horizon and too 


honest to accept the present, the Westernized -Indian still ‘aimlessly’ see- 


sawed between Eu now Sirga with: ee a now veo areas 


"Svandering between two said, one diat e 

- The other powerless to be. born, - d | 
With nowhere yet to rest my heady . 257 vs. 2:0 i) 
Like these, on earth, I wait forlorn. -:-- .: ::- 


It was, all told, an imitative and artificial age, aiming at a meticulous mimicry 
of the manifold West; and in so far.as this sinister process of mimicry was 
successful, it was, in = be i S stabbing puse but "successful 
suic:de." 

It was at this ndis critical moment in our history, yhen our very survival 


‘as a people with a soul of.its:own was at stake, that- the extraordinary phe- 


‘nomenon of.Sri Ramakrishna:opportunely occurred in India—occurred in 


‘an ooscure village in Bengal, within a. stone’s throw as.it were'of the city.of 


Calcutta; the most gorgeous nd. flaunting symbol of our all-out surrender 
to the West. It was Darkness at Noon—and ‘the supernal Sun that. was 


-Rammkrishna was required to dissipate our self-forged black-out, to.tear 
-asunder the veils-of our..ignorance...The Beast of Intellectualism had had 


an uninterrupted -run .of.a few decades; down with superstition, down with 
idolatry, down. with mysticism, down with religionj,—so the Beast. had 
shrieked,and.scoured the prospect with the double-edged weapons of rational- 
ism end iconoclasm. The time had come at.last for the Beast to be forced 
into a retreat—to be pursued,:to be brought.to bay, to be overwhelmed. 
Descending into clay, treading the dolorous earthly.way, the Infinite assumed 
-Ramakrishna’s form,. took- its.. station’ at. Dakshineshwar, and sounded the 
bugle call of the Spirit. Poor, obscure, illiterate, unbalanced, insane, —Rama- 
krishna-seemed to be these things; but the crowning Reality: surged’ above 
the foth and foam. of Appearance, and the apparent lie became the incan- 
‘descent Truth: The potency of Ramakrishna’s brahmatej, the power of his 
:soul-Zorce, waxed. and grew. immense into the Hound of. Heaven, chasing 
and:zapturing the doubting Thomases, the hosts. of rationalists, sceptics, 
iconcclasts and ‘agnostics. In. the eloquent words of Sri Aurobindo, “it 


-was when the flower of the educated youth of Calcutta bowed. down at the 
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feet of an illiterate Hindu ascetic, a'self-illuminated ecstatic and mystic 
without a single trace or:touch of the alien'thought or éducation upon him, 
that the. battle was: wom The going. ‘orth of Vivekananda, marked by the 
Master as the heroic soul destinéd to -àké the world between his two. hands 
and change it, was^the first; visible: sign to the world that India was awake, 
not only to survive, but to conquer”. The “Waste. Land” was now flooded 
indeed,—flooded' and fertilized. by the downpour of the Spirit’s elemental 
inexhaustible riches. .This;~ then, wes'-Ramakrishna’s..divine role—for so 
we: must: describe: it--in-our, and humanity’s,. unfolding history. He only, 
he alone, could have wrought. that =upendous :change..in ‘our outlook, he 
alone could ‘have ‘redeemed the poisened time, and. reclaimed -the soul of 
India, the -soul. of' humanity. There was no fear henceforth that, however 
. we : brandished. the ‘instruments: of..Iczical' reason and modern science, we 
would: ever again deny. the. Spirit," cr be divorced from: our quintessential 


heritage; ‘and there was:.no. fear ‘eitner-: that: humanity: would: in future - 


altogether swear'by materialism even ‘in the terror-haunted ‘atomic age. ' 
Ramakrishna was thus a great affrmation of the Everlasting Yea,—an 
amazing;: dazzling, audacious affirmaton that taught us the forgotten alpha- 
bet'of our.spiritual rebirth. Unique zmong.saints, he was a god-intoxicated 
human in whom divinity and-humanty were:equally sovereign. The versa- 
tility: of his Yogic.sadhana was as:astenishing.as the rapidity with which he 
stormed citadel aftér.citadel of realizacion was ‘astounding and almost unpre- 
cedented. “Im :the. liferof! Sri" Rámakcishna"; says Sri ‘Aurobindo, :*we:see 
‘a Colossal. spiritual capacity first-dri-ing straight to.the divine realization, 
taking, ds:it were, the kingdom 'of. heaven-by.violence; and ‘then seizing 
upon one Yogic method after :anothcr and. extracting the substance out of 
it with:an incredible. rapidity; alwavs to .return. to the heart of the whole 
matter, ‘the realization"and. possession.of God by the'power of love, by the 


‘extension ‘of. inborn: spirituality ‘into: various: experience'and bv the spon- ` 


‘taneous. play of an intuitive-knowledze." It was.after attaining, by his own 
intérnal.effort, the. central. illiminaton. that 'he ‘accepted several teachers 
in the different. paths. of Yoga; but alevays showed: in the manner.and swift- 
ness of his realization.thdt: this;acce2tance was.a: concession to the general 
tule. by. which effective knowledge must. be received ‘as by a disciple from 
a.Guru”’, . Therlast corner turned; t3e final summit. reached, Ramakrishna 
effected. a determined: return from: tae immaculate bliss: of the Nirvana of 
the transcendental Absolute, so-that he could forge; in the company of the 
infinite modes .of the universe, their a»pointed spiritual destiny.: Not through 
miracles—unleéss it :bé the. miracle of his. person, the radiating current of his 


personality-—did Ramakrishna work 3i$. spiritual. cure and transformation, . 
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but father through, his irresistible. -— to.the lotus of the: human heart 
whicE at once opened out, petal. Ey: petal;: ‘and án .its;-full splendour dedi- 
cated its, beauty and joy to. the: Suprente.: In” baby-cat: fashion; he lifted 
the weak and gave them strength, and assurance. He "thought, not in the 
severc austere categories. of sin and..virtue, but in the-generous humane 
categeries of. weakness ‘and. strength: He condemned none of the paths to 
^ the: threshold: of Realization; be. they; circuitous or’ straight,. difficult. ot 
easy,—not. even; back-door,:or:side-door entrances! In esserice, ‘all religions 
were 1o him valid—though not,;perhaps, quite.to.an. equal: degree. ; Many 
are the: winding paths to the sunlit. heights: of ‘Truth—but Purity and Love 
are the swiftest of wings to, take the bhakta.to God.* And -Ramakrishna felt 
that.God were best approached, not as:.the formless illimitable Absolute, 
but. Œ the Divine Mother--the Chome-of-all. womb-of-all?;. in.: Father 
Hopkns’s: pregnant :phrase—-the -marvellous Créatrix-jof, the. phenomenal 
world. And so Kali: became for him, not the fearful goddess decked. with:a 
garland of skulls, but ‘the Mother, the. blessed ooo Lin friend. and 
beloved and .master‘and God in oae: s ws qe ue icu ee 
It-5 unnecessary to. go into. further. detail urine Sri: Ramakrishng's 
terrestrial life—the deathless.story of: his, marriage in the spirit.to Sarada 
Devi—thé succession of-trances and :their:'after-effects—the . parables, : sô 
many. of them,.so.:homely and:so profound—the.evolution .of his ‘integral 
all-inclusive: system- of thought, at- once. religious, :ethical;.. philosophical 
and sccial—the. many. disciples, wita: Vivekananda at their head, gathering 
round the. Master as if to a inagnet call—the enunciation.of the: gospel. of 
unity through: God-realization—the breaking:down..of all:mental barriers - 
‘between East. and: West;rbetween the. warring-sects:ånd the divided races 
—the liquidation : ofthe: intersecting. circumférences'.ands the consequent 
location. of. the crucial centre anywhere: and :everywhere--and. the formula- 
tion-of the nectarean syriphony.of Love and the manifestation of the ineffable 
harmoay. behind all. the seeming ‘riot of ..disorder:::..; all this is. a, highly 
cherished part of. our-national history and thérefore::needs no. painstaking 
recapitulation. One hundred and thirzeen years: have elapsed since. Sri Rima- 
krishna took a- human habitation ard name;.and’.‘today,:\sixty-three years | 
after his final trance.of union and: definitive divorce from.the flesh, or. forty- 
seven “ears after the passing away of his great disciple, Swami:Vivekananda, 
we. are perhaps. able to .sée-these. events in their: right. perspective: The 
torch. -zhat Ramakrishna: lighted at Dakshineshwar has ‘carried: its.. beams 
literallz to the ends of the’ world, and:his. mission ‘is. being fulfilled -bythe 
band cf noble.souls who worthily carrychis::name‘and. spread i. his -message. 
. Bleak es is the present moment, fearful a$ are the spéctres that atomic power 


is 
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has unleashed over the world, we may yet firmly rely on the reserve squad- 
rons of the Spirit to checkmate and overthrow these regiments of Darkness. 
India’s spiritual reserves‘are not’ exhausted" yet—on the contrary! Sri 
Aurobindo, the “last of the great Rishis", the prophet of the Life Divine, 
brandishes the “bow of creative energy", and assures us that mankind shall 
yet be redeemed and taken to further heights of striving and achievement. 
So, then, on. this festive occasion of the r14th birthday of Sri Ramakrishna, 
let us lift up our. hearts in. prayer and thanksgiving, pure in thought and 
steadfast in fesolution; and if we do not waver in our faith.and so weaken 
our endeavour, we need not conor: that all. shall = d ic 
A wr All mannet of thing shall be well 
.. . .. When the:tongues of flame are infolded. 
Into the crowned knot of fire 
And the fire and the rose are one, - ie ET 
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en ETAN DE DE QR IA. : Taga E og 
NOD; Light- Treed: ind. "oco ib are ede loftiest" aims ere ‘man, 
as: well .as his innermost aspiration; and. throughout the ages his 
urgent. spirit has: „persistently soared..towards .these etérnal peaks. Yet 
the present state of humanity: only shows how.far the modern world: has 
swuag from these higher aims and efforts. As though discouraged by 
the constant attempts of his forebears to reach those greater levels, present 
man has deliberately chosen. to: plunge into: the. depis of an obscurity 
and a chaos. ca E 

Aad so it would seem; xat: behind. this.. present ‘trend of apparent 

degeneration there is in fact a greater purpose, which becomes more evident 
whea we inquire fully into the general movement of Nature herself. Here 
we can see in the wide sweep of Evolution that there has always been the 
same principle at work. The clash of opposites, as the challenge for an 
ultimate reconciliation, has throughout been the fundamental condition 
‘whe-eby a new status of being:could arise. It was in this way that the mobi- 
lity of life-forms had emerged from the static lifelessness of matter, and 
by the same means that a purposive wilful consciousness had issued from 
the blind instinctive urge of life. So it would now seem that the Light, 
which has thus been for man the living symbol of a higher stage beyond, 
shotld itself need the darkest Night of obscurity before its dawn can fully 
eme-ge into the world of humanity. For it appears, amid the clash and 
opposition of all the diverse forces which characterise the modern scene, 
that Nature is indeed straining to take her next major step forward to a 
J. new Dawn. Yet above all, we realise that this clash and final accord of oppo- 
sites is in fact the supreme spur of Nature, through which she progressively 
achieves, and will achieve, her final evolutionary goal. 

Itis as well however, in this increasing disorder of mankind, to examine 
the sources of these ancient aspirations, and to see if we can where the Light 
really lies. For if in fact the Light is thus the next higher step for humanity, 
as well as being the immanent reality it appears to be, then it is primarily 
Tha- which can offer. the surest aid and means to lift man, the mental being, 
out of his ever-thickening darkness. In this endeavour we have fortunately, 


* Based on “The Life Diyine ?, 
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as a basis and a beginning, the alteadz existing records and footprints of 
man’s successive attempts to reach thcse heights, such’ as .have been pre- 
served in the most: ancient. writings «f India.‘ It is such. remains: which 
belong also:to the world’s: most archic scriptures, and which represent 
the early dawns of man’s awakening to. a higher Reality. For when" wé 
take a broader survey of human progress, we cannot with the same finality 
accept our present-day culture. as .ha~ing emerged exclusively. from one 
or two regional.zones only; nor can ve.claim that. the development . of 
humanity had. progressed:.as. uniformly as is generally: supposed from the 
primitive to the civilised: state... It is more ‘likely. that..many-.dawns ' of 
enlightenment had appeared, even in th= midst of'a primitive:past, and con- 
sequently the lines of.cultural develooment which had proceeded. there- 
from should also be taken into account. This is especially so of the Eastern 
branches of human knowledge, which nave hitherto-been .all-too rigorously 
excluded from. western thought. Of these, it is particularly the ancient 
Sanskrit writings of India, with their original spirit faithfully preserved; 
which are undoubtedly the.richest: scurce.. For they. not only represent 
the earliest. known efforts of man to zcale the heights, but they are also 
the completest existing record. ‘of: thet: conscious endeavour. It is signi- 
ficant therefore, in. the widening: sweed .of modern thought, that inen. are 
turning. more and. more to these. anciznt. d rus in Ten search 
for long-lost gleams of hidden truths. i 

When we regard these ancient: scriptares of "udis paiticulerly d the Vedas 
and the Upanishads—in their. natural »erspective, it:is more apparent that 
they constitute no alien and irrelevant source of knowledge for modern man, 
but belong in.fact.to the very mainsp-ing of his.present endeavour. Thus 
it is ‘no stray. coincidence to find: that modern science; while clashing with 
the current western—]Judaio-Christiar— beliefs concerning -God dnd the 
world, has discovered. principles that were surprisingly revealed to the 
penetrative insight of a more. distant past. For when we examine the sub- 
stance of those poétic utterances. whica have been ‘compiled and: preserved. 
in the Vedic hymns,-we find; though the réal meaning is largely véiled from. 
us by a pastoral imagery. and symbol peculiar to their own times; that those. 
ancient Aryans clearly discerned the.>resence-of an Immortal id all that 
is mortal and knew of a secret Nature..not normally visible to our órdinary 
awareness, which exists both within.gad.béhind the material world. That 
this was:no mere. poetic fantasy is.no- being borne out.to a great extent 
by the growing developments of moders: science; for itis-primarily something 
of this inner and subtle Nature whick science is progressively laying bare, 
and in so doing.is beginning to.revea. some of the self-same realities that 
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^ were symbolically expressed .in the Vedas. .It' is interesting to note, how»: 


ever, that in general the. modern interpreters of these ancient. hymns present 
quite a different case,—perhaps. due to the ‘strange imagery. that is used 
in them so that they miss the.real key for:.unveiling their- psychological 
subtleties. Once having grasped. the key to these‘hymns—which was the 
endeavour to know and seize the Truth in its.naked reality *——their whole 
psychological meaning and. import becomes abundantly clear. We can 
see that the ancients not only. knew of an inner nature, but discerned the 
presence of a higher. world of Light and Immortality, which itself finds 
representation within the soul of man. ‘Thus it. was the. whole effort and 
endeavour of the Vedic Seers to bring about a union of the Higher with 
the lower in which man. is, cr at least to. find. a pem MERE would effect 
this. $ udi 

: Itis unfortunate, TE dit the current. |unerosenitians of the Vedas, 
which see in them merely pantheism, animism,- òr at the most an incanta- 
tion of magical rites,. should. entirely. miss their real inner significance. 
And even the modern :psychological probings into’ the hidden meanings 
of their myth and symbol, are so intent on focussing upon the lower regions 
of mind, that they have onlyrunearthed the racial memories or.archetypes 
—deposits in the:subconscious—of what are really higher realities. For 
the vision of those ancients. was^in fact.a pristine and direct beholding of 
Truth; not a primitive outlook, “but. rather a seeing which was as’ yet 
unobscured by all the complexity of thought-constructions that characterised 
a later development of man.. In a sense, however, these illuminations are 
more of an esoteric -and individual. attainment, the effectivity of which, 
for their own time at least, could only: be disseminated through:a pres- 
cribed ritual of sacrificial przctices. In spite of this, however, the inner 
truths of the Vedas have been kept alive. in a remarkable way throughout 
the: whole history of India’s tradition and. culture. For when the Vedas 
were falling into a mechanical ‘ritual of. priestly practices, there began -to 
emerge that. high conception df Truth and Reality which: has been preserved 
in the older texts of the Upanishads. It was really centuries! later, in. the 
medieval period, that these.iofty formulations of the Upanishads were 
submerged by the many diverse schools of philosophical thought which. 
had then -begun to develop.: By that time also the Vedic.texts themselves 
had become absorbed as the basic. scripture of that composite body -of 
religious sects—called Hindu:sm—-which came to characterise India to 
the. world. This medieval —— Lane Oen: ue 
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straggled on even to the present-day, -yas-too enclosed im itself to give to 
the world the real spiritual truths it h-ld. It is only: perhaps this ‘modern 
age, in reaching a more global outlook embracing the. whole of. mankind; 
which has been given the unique. impetus and opening for: Gii Porro 
truths to enter: more. widely into the ife of. the world. 

. When we come to consider the recent trends of science in the light of 
the ancient knowledge, especially the —urrent investigations into the root 
of matter, we find that the real significence of these new discoveries is more 
patently revealed. For instance, in the large-scale experiments on nuclear 


' fission; the forces. which constitute te. very. centre. of: matter have been 


discovered to be not the ordinary pLysical cohesions known to classical 
science, but rather forces of the. same order as those which uphold the 
whole material universe. The atom itsclf is thus found to contain the very 
keystone of the universe—a. supra-cosnic. Force. This is clear. also from 
the tremendous power that is liberated in the atom-splitting event itself: 
It was indeed the actualisation of this potent force.in.all its stark reality 
which had struck, and for.a time at East had stunned, the consciousness 
of mankind. But when we consider th-s phenomenon in its wider context; 
we see. that it was. these self-same: fundamental: forces, transcendent and 
yet inherent within all things, of which the ancient Seers knew and accepted 
as the basis: of the entire Reality. And above: all, they recognised that this 
power belonged to the very nature: o^ the. Supreme Reality itself, which 
they regarded as the one Source of sl things. For to the: ancients there 


was always the constant knowledge that behind the many powers and gods 


invoked to take part in their struggle against the forces of darkness, there 
is but one Supreme Godhead of which zverything is a part or an emanation. 
Even the gods.themselves, though mey. appeared symbolically through 
diverse forms and names, were regardec as the delegates of the One Supreme. 
And similarly the outer world of matter was.also seen to be the very mani- 


festation of a divine Force and Energy rom which the universe had actually 


issued." Through this cosmic vision of a supreme Unity and a divine Origin 
the ancients were able to perceive the- Godhead not only encompassing all 


things, but centrally contained within ezch as its true essence or soul. Modern. 


man, however, with his excessive zea^for.the surface reality, has not yet 
attained this redeeming knowledge anc insight; and it is thus that he finds 
himself hazardously-groping in the dask with a cosmic power in. his hands. 

Ín the Upanishads also, since they ace the direct lineal descendants. ofthe 
Vedas, there are similar cogent truths -evealed; which are once again being 
unearthed by, modern science. Thus 2xperiment has shown that there is 


not only an organised movement compressed within the heart. of matter 
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—a replica of a potential universe,—but that.an inner fluidity. is also there, 
which is more, characteristic of the life-flux. One can now more readily 
say -hatan inner life is, possiblyrhidden and compressed within the apparently 
unc-ceative mass which we know outwardly.as static :matter. In the study 
of lying organisms.also, plant as well.as animal, investigators have pointed 
to the: existence of a rudimentary: consciousness already present: Thus 
plarts have been shown to possess.certain delicate and sensitive movements 
which strongly suggest. a. subtle nervous :and circulatory mechanism within 
then, normally. belonging to the more motile animal behaviour. And 
ever. amongst the lower forms of animal life we frequently find the display ` 
of. e foreknowledge, a: preparedness'of what.is to: come, which surpasses 
any connection ‘with a: mechanical reflex.or reaction to some ‘outside sti- 
mulus.‘ It-is.such innate: knowing".and more purposive. movements which 
hint at the- presence of mind, though rudimentary, already, inherent in all 
life: In. this way we have the growing evidence of a progressively connected 
development which runs through the whole evolutionary process: It appears 
mor natural therefore;—even as it was:revedled by the Sages of Vedanta* 
-—tkat Life should have emerged from Matter, and that Mind and a mental 
beirg should have evolved:out:of an-amorphous Life; since the rudiments 
‘or: embryos: of: the higher stages of Nature’s -unfoldment were already pre- 
sent in essence, within the. lowerforms: And there is no reason to’ believe 
that the evolutionary movement.has ceased with the advent of man. Rather 
it.is more logical: to: adduce that the essence of a spiritual entity, beyond 
mind, is already there within: him,—the : Poe centre e of a: greater pane 
to. which man. can thus: evolve; .^ -<x va 

. It is:now evident that it was "precisely beoe Vedarita had pushed boldly 
berend sense-knowledge, that it was- enabled to know more directly the 
inner nature oft.things: And-the modern scientist has in fact hampered his 
Owir progress by his excessive attachment to'sense-data, só- that he cannot 
exphin nor see the wherefore of:all the complex phenomena that are now 
:coming.to light.. In a sense however, experimental science in thus limiting 
itseifto the very: surface nature of man as the ultimate criterion, has brought 
about a greater practical applicability’ of its results into modern life. But 
at t3e:same time it is clear that science, thus tied exclusively to the outer 
Nature, can only advance humanity blindly, rather than give the lead and 
ligh- the way: forward. Its goal of perfecting humanity. is «thus dependent 
.on the extent-of.Humanity's' own perfection and consciousness. Therefore, 

^3The term’ Védanta is used Here only in” velerence to the orginal Upanishadic sources, 
‘and aot to the systems of :philosophy, derived from Vedanta, which developed: much later. .. 
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while utilising science in the developrient of his outer material life, it is 
all the more essential for modern man Io seize also another. order of, know- 
ledge; and it 'is here that Vedanta cán “ind its’ ‘rightfyl place i in modern life. 
For through its extensive and thorough delving into the inner realm and 
the Beyond; and especially in preserving the secrét links therewith, Vedanta 
can now claim to be the chief living orcé arid basis of man’s quest for 
Perfection. ^" «^ t Qu Mu e 

If, however, modérn fhoüght and Ife" aré: to recover" and thoroughly 
absorb this ancient knowledge,” itis dear" that it must ‘be done through ' a 
living experience of it; rather than by ainere ‘compilation or compendium of 
comparative knowledge:" ‘Attempts io dhüs ‘combiné artificially tlie ‘ancient 
with‘ the modern trends ‘of thought,” cvén ‘though they” may be “earnest 
attempts to produce a synthesis, are rot sufficiently tooted i in man's actual 
experience to give the real 'i inner cotiviction "with ‘which alone he can Brasp 
the living thread and make itai intimate” part of his whole life and being, 
And in the 'same Way, “attempts “to ‘sever this’ ancient. knowled; "from its 
present-day living background, and fiom the i fiative soil ` on Ww üch it’ ‘has 
been nurtured for- cénturies, 'must ‘inevitably result in ‘desttoying the vital 
link, essential for its wider penetratior: into life. For itis an intégral penié- 
tration; réspondirig to the ünivetsil reed; tt. is téüired; and this now 
makes the Poa "of ‘Vedarita ai ci so' highly Signifiint 
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; ON THE SPIRIT AND FORM, OF INDIAN ART 


LL life is. seli-exprésslon, ‘national | as well as individual. In. one of 
` his poems Tagore speaks cf the hunger of self-expression gnawing 
at the roots of our being. The emergence of the divine light and the removal 
of the Golden Lid have been major motives of all spiritual seeking, and 
; bespeak the agony of the artist. within us...To the Christian the archetype 
of all human artists is the Christ himself, the Man of Sorrow—the Christ 
who worked i in the: most delicate and difficult of mediums, the living. flesh. 
In more philosophical language the impulse. to art is the urge in the form 
to reveal the indwelling. Spirit. - 

And if it is true that nations are made by artists and thinkers than by 
traders and politicians then the self-expression of art is our. -highest national 
possession as it is our ultimate individual destiny. As. Ananda  Coomara- 
swamy pointed out long back: “I do not believe in any regeneration of the 
Indien people which cannot find expression in art; any reawakening worth 
the rame must so express itself.” _For.obyious reasons the Indian reawaken- 
ing bas been long clouded. over by. political i issues. The time has. now come 
to cure ourselves of this unhappy. unbalance, of politics. without. culture. 
Politcs without culture is “apt to be drab and, as we are finding to our 
dismay, even dishonest. It is an insufficient freedom that does not bring 

o us the joy of fresh creation. More is needed and art, like mysticism, 
is the realm of that “more”. Our discovery of India will remain incomplete 
if it does. not at the same time include a SECO of thé art-forms of India 
as well. 

But Indian art is an intuitive and spiritual art and must be seen with 
-the intuitive and spiritual eyes. This art has been very largely a hieratic 
aesthetic script of India’s spiritual. contemplative and religious experience 
and +o ignore this aspect of it is to fall into total incomprehension or into 
muck misunderstanding. And since the theory of ancient Indian art differs 
from if it is not superior to that of Graeco-Roman art, the average Euro- 


_ pean often fails to find any significance in it at all. On the other hand the 


Indian has showed little interest ar understanding of the arts of Europe. 
It is enough to say for the present that the motive of eastern art in general, 
. and indian art in particular, is revelatory and not imitative. Its highest 
business is to disclose something of the Self, the Infinite through its living 
finite symbols, the Divine through his’ powers. Life is seen in the Self— 
or in some suggestion of the infinite or of something beyond there is at 
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least a touch and influence of these things which helps to shape the pre- 
sentation. A séeing in the self accordingly becomes the characteristic 
method of the Indian artist and is directly. e énjoined on him by the canon. 
Dhaytva kuryam, contemplation precedes execution, that briefly is the spirit 
of this art. According to the traditional doctriné, the divine creation is 
preceded by. the.contemplation of God the Creator, and the act of creation 
is usually described as sa tapohatapyat, He: created out of the: energy of 
contemplation or concentration. : : 

Thus one may well. say that beyond the odes citation: of de 
aesthetic.instinct necessary to all.artistic appreciation -there is. a spiritual 
insight of ‘culture..needed. if we are-to enter. into the whole meaning of 
Indian: creation, otherwise we: get only: at the surfece external things or at 
the most things only just below the surface. Indian architecture, ‘painting, 
sculpture are. not only-intimately.one in operation. with ‘the. central things 
in Indian: philosophy,: religion, yoga, culture, -but a specially- intense 
expression. of their significance. A great oriental work of art does:not easily 
reveal its secret to one who comes to it solely in a mood of aesthetic curio- 
sity or with a: considering critical objective mind, still. less as a cultivated 
and interested: tourist passing among 'strange'and foreign things; but it 
has to be seen in the lonéliness,.in the solitude of one's self,'in moments 
when one.is: capable of.long.and deep imeditation. uid as. little WEB: as 
possible, with the conventions of the material life. * 9x 

It is sometimes. suggested that. no. qualification: x cR of and 
sympathy.for Indian. mysticism. and ideals of life and character is needed 
for the study of Indian art; that it is sufficient for the student lacking these 
quálifications, to know only. whether ‘he ‘likes’ or ‘dislikes? a given example 
of Brahmanical or Buddhist art; that such.art has no connection with 
Indian idealistic thought, and that those who trace such a connection are 
themselves: reading the Upanishads into the paintings and sculptures. Is 
not the: opposite view: more true; that the understanding of Indian art can 
only be attained ee a realisation of E: mental (and. social) atmosphere 
in which it grew?i: [I9 

Such statements, imple Enough: continue to ‘bewilder the’ uninitiate, 
He thinks, if he thinks at all, Indian art to be ‘conventional and unrealistic, 
and above all overridden with tradition. The question of tradition is cer- 
tainly important in. considering an art like the Indian. Here-we‘may briefly 
_ say that traditional forms. are.a vital. expression of the race mind; to reject 

them, and expect great-art to live on as before, should be to sever the roots 
of a forest tree; and still look for flowers and fruits pon the branches. We 
do not achieve :growth and development by.the sudden.:rejection -of the 
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past. Eluntly put, the arts. of India must retain their Indian spirit (which 
is capeble of infinite variation),.or become altogether worthless. Once 
we prepare to live and think as Indians—which is far. from being the 
case—the question of tradition in art will have. solved itself. , 

By keeping to its roots Indian art will not only help the Indians. but 
also Europe. There have been here and there minds of a fine: perception 
and profound originality who have seen in a return to the ancient and 
persistent freedom of oriental art, its refusal to be shackled or.debased by 
an imrative realism, its fidelity to zhe true: theory of art as an inspired 
interpretation of the deeper soul values of existence lifted beyond servitude 
to the »utsides of Nature, the right way to the regeneration and liberation 
of the aesthetic and creative mind of mone We can serve others a 
by being true to’ ourselves. 

Apart from the role of Indian art in world culture seen is its iamen 
usefulness for our sense of nationhood. There can be no true realisations 
of political unity until Indian life is again inspired by the unity of national 
culture Indian art is the clearest expression:of that unity, the unity in 
diversity as everyone insists. More necessary, therefore, than all the labours 
of the 2oliticians, is National Education. But thanks to a rootless instruc- 
tion giren in our schools, and: colleges we have become aliens to our own 
art, and a phrase like ‘the spiritual significance of Indian art’ is so often: a 
cover for our want of any real interest or understanding. of it.. It would 
need prolonged training, a revolution in taste, and even in one's world- 
view to recover a right feeling for our arts and to make an a part of our 
daily lise. 

But che problem, rather the vili of art in dendo is far from being 
success-ully tackled. Indeed it is not even recognised, and it is quite. common 
to find educated persons, even educationists, confess, with a good deal 
of bravado, their want of interest in the fine arts. From our universities 
two arts have been carefully excluded, tbe fine arts and the finest art, the 
art of integrated living. So far as we know, Tagore was the first to give 
art actwities their proper place in his culture centre at DAGLI and 
itis from there that the idea has spread. | 

Let ws not love art as though it were some luxury adis or turn it inte 
an art of flattery and hence of inconsequence. Rather should we love it 
because it is a strange necessity of our nature, a high function of our being, 
a door for thought to pass from the seen. to.the unseen, a source of those 
high dreams and the embodiment of that enduring vision that is to be the 
Indian nation. It is worthwhile.to remember that the national movement 
that has stirred her deepest life has a deeper significance than one that is 
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merely political and economic. The best in us is sleeping still. Art will 
help us to wake from that sleep. The civilization of India standing in the 
first rank in the three arts as in all things of the mind has proved that the 
spiritual urge is not, as has been vainly supposed, sterilising to the other 
activities, but a most powerful force for the manysided development of 
the human whole. If we want to know and love India we must know and 
love the aesthetic and symbolic representations of her progressive self- 
realisation, these many aspects of her one being. If we allow ourselves 
to be moved by them and follow the inner laws of development that they 
imply or impose, the splendour of that vision will return upon us and fulfil 
the eue EE of a ee pora freedom. 


SISIRKUMAR GHOSH 
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LIGHTS ON THE FUNDAMENTALS* 
(Continued from the last issue 


THE Be ee WORLD! 


21. Besa of the triune aspect of the Suprettie Lord, the World als 
is triple, a result of the activity of His TEE that is Chit-Shakti, Con- 
sciousness-Force.? 

The triune aspect atona here is the Sat-Chit-Ananda spoken of in : 
the previous section. The world is threefold being a product of that triune 
Oneness. We proceed on the assumption that this creation of the three- 
fold world is a reproduction of the triplicity of the Supreme Lord. Enough 
has been said that Chit or Chit-Tapas is the dynamic element that effec- 
tuates Creation, and it works upon the Substance, the Prakriti or the 
Essential Being of the Infinite, and sections out this creation which is indeed 
a reproduction of the original triple Being. It is not and cannot be an exact 
reproduction, but one that is informed in its movement by and represents 
in a way the original threefold -principle of Sat-Chit-Ananda. The 
' Agency that starts and brings out such a Manifestation is the Principle 
of Chit-Shakti. What then is the triple world that we call this 
creation? 

22. The well-known Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, are the terms that 
denote the triple world that is this creation; this is the Lord’s Prakriti, 
the Essential Nature so formed here by the play of Shakti, the 
Force? 

The three terms are called Vyáhritis; they refer to the Earth bhuh, the 
mid-region between the Earth and the Heaven bhuvah, and Heaven svah. 
The exact character of these three worlds is stated in the next verse. It is 
sufficient to note here that Svar in the Veda very often refers to the World 
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of Light above the triple world, thcugh the term as the third Vyahriti is 
applied to the world of Heaven, calle1 Dyauh in the Veda. This triple world 
constitutes the creation, which.does not spring. from nothing, but issues 
from the original Substance of Being as a result of the action of the Force 
upon it. Therefore it must be und=rstood that whatever there is in the 
World-Creation is the original substance in Essence, whatever shape it 
may have taken, whatever form it may present to our sense and mind, 
whatever -character it may have developed in the process of modification 
impressing . itself: upon.. our general feeling and .stuff of experience. 
Hence ‘it is stated: that it is the’. P*akriti, the. Essential Nature that is 
formed into this World-Creation ty the action of the Force. What is 
the character of this triple world—not the essential Nature, for that is 
Sat-Chit-Ananda. itself—but its mature..in the Manifestation, this 
creation? gu Rcs =. J 

23. The creation of the three div:sions of the world is based upon the 
division of the three qualities, tamzs, rajas, sattva, Inertia, Activity and 
their balancing Calm. -These again are the dominant principles of formation 
in Matter, .Life- and Mind.* 

It was stated previously that the wiple world was a manifestation of the 
Primal Prakriti, which is Sat-Chit-Ananda,‘not the Prakriti, the Primordial 
Nature of the Sankhyas, which is: bz itself^an insentient blind thing, jada. 
But in the Manifestation, there is modification of the original substance 
that brings about a triple form of the orld characteristic of the three qualities 
or modes of Nature. Here we leave aside for the present the three Vedic 
terms Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, that are- the names of the worlds already men- 
tioned and use the language of the Sankhyas in regard to the characteristic 
qualities of the. triple world. The Pere Mind is the principle of the third 
world Svar; it is dominated by the quality of Sattva, a calm that balancés 
the two.opposite qualities of inertia and activity, which are the distinctive 
features of Matter and. Life respsctively. For Matter, the indubitable 
field for activity, is by itself blind and inert, and. it is life that acts upon it 
and vivifies it; therefore the quality of. Tamas is its. main property. Life, 
prána, is the active principle, the corrective of inertia that is opposed to 
it and is all action and above t. Matter is anna, Life .is prana, 
Mind is manas; these three principles, the luminous, the active, and 
the inactive are the chief qualites. that govern the triple creation 
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here. What is the Agency that brings into play the forces of world- 
HORDE 

' 24. This (the creation) is the-Purusha's becoming, the Purusha’s. Tapas 
that ever looms and is set in the Infinite (Indivisible) sphere of eee 
ing play. 

The Agency is indeed Chit-ta2as, as has been noted EE Here the 
idea is put in a different way in order to make it clear that the agency is 
the agency of the Agent who is the Spirit, Purusha and not an impersonal 
Force, not the neutral Brahman, the Sat-Chit-Ananda. It is the Purusha's. 
bhávana that is the act of becoming. For the Infinite there is no increase 
or decrease; but when by the.act of Tapas the Purusha delimits himself, 
the tapas-force increases and grcws as it were brimhatah in the confines 
of the delimited sphere, and that is the Purusha's act of becoming. It takes 
place in the infinitude of being which 1s the field of play for the Force that 
develops the various forms of the informing Spirit. Having stated this 
much by way of reminding that :t is not.the Impersonal that is at the top 
and back of becoming or creation, but it is the Person who is the Agent, 
the text proceeds to say that tbe three qualities that describe the triple 
creation do not spring from ecd capriciously, but have a ias in 
the ultimate truth of things. ' 

. 25. This triple world is a revirse formulation of the tiple t term, Sat- 
Chit-Ananda, of the Supreme Self? 

The.reverse formulation consists in the: fact that this odd of Matter 
anna, Bhuh represents the Sat, the world of Life prána, Bhuvah is a distorted 
figure of the Chit-Shakti, the. dynamic element.in Chit, and the world of 
Mind manas, Svar, represents the. Chit proper, and for the purpose of this 
classification carries with it in its essential and higher parts the Ananda. 
That is why the Upanishad says satyatma pránáramam, mana dnandam. 
We will hear more of this before the section closes. Here it may be asked 
if it is our own classification or -his idea had a fixed place in the ancient 
scheme in regard to the world systems. This our classification corresponds 
to and tallies with what is stated in the ancient scriptures, beginning with 
the Rig Veda. But itis more explicitly stated in the Puranic texts, a 
reference to which is made here. 
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26,sIn ‘stating the.. position of the. world systems. nae Parashara has 
spoken to Shamika of, some secret. 2: ly 

This is. a reference made to Vishnu. Purana iu is among the oldest 
extant Puranas. Though the.author of the Purana is. Vyasa, as indeed he 
is, of all the Puranas, Parashara is.the author here. in -the sense that he is 
, the instructor who narrates and Shamika receives the instruction and listens 
to the narrative, jüst.as' in the case of Sri Bhagavata the dialogue is between 
Shuka and Parikshit, though the author of the Purana is another and different 
from Shuka. What is the, secret that Parashara reveals.to his eet and 
pupil? 

^ 27-28: . Stating: the. gidei of thé. seven worlds a with Bhuh Earth, 
he: ‘proclaims that the triple world beginning with Bhuh, the Earth etc. is 
created, non-eternal. Jana, Tapas and Satya form the triple world that 
is not created, Eternal; between the two x asia wonda the created: and. the 
uncreated .is the :world Mahas.? : 

The Vishnu Purana. (II. A ies mention: of the s seven worlds 
of which the first three beginning. from the Earth are the created and are 
non-eternal.though they are the triple derivation..of the triple Eternal. 
The triple Eternal world, and.its correspondence in. the non-eternal and the. 
- link, the midde world between the two triplés are explicitly stated in the 
Purana, And these statements remarkably fitin ‘with the scheme .of ‘the 
Cosmic: ladder i.e. of the system’ of. seven :-‘worlds.variously constituted, 
but governed by .a, co-ordinating -principle ultimately as: well as primarily 
by the Supreme Intelligence, which we call Consciousness chit. What is 
the triple world, Eternal, and what also that world which. uid between the . 
Eternal; and. the .non-eternal triple worlds? - mr 

The upper three -worlds rising. in order Bon: jaz. through. Tapas | to 
Satya are the eternal three of which the lower three Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svah - 
are the counter-parts in this created, existence. Between the two triples 
is. the, world of Mahas. The- following. verses clearly. state the character 
of thése worlds and their corresponding principles in the cosmic constitution. 
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© 29. Of these seven worlds, there are three that are eternal. Of Delight 
Gnanda, all beings are born; hence Ananda is called Jana.! 

The verse does not require’ elucidation. The point to be noted is that 
the Ananda is the Soul-principle of Jana Loka. The latter is. so called 
because all birth whether of beings or worlds is possible because. of 
Delight, Ananda which by its very nature and substance is full and flows out 
as it were, in self-creation, the same as self-manifestation. Thus Jana is 
the first world in ascending orcer of the Eternal triple. The noteworthy 
fact here is the eqtiation of the Jana Loka to the principle of Delight i in the 
triple formula. 

. 30. Consciousness having the aspect of Force, Consciousness-Force is 
called the Tapas, while Atman, the Sat, Existence, is the wond of Satya 
in the' view of the Wise? . 

Above the Jana Loka is the Tapoloka which constitutes the principle 
of Chit Tapas in the formula of the world-system. That Tapas is the sanie 
as Consciousness-Force, Chit-skakti, has: been already explained. Above 
this in the world-order is the Satya-loka, the Truth-world, of which the 
sole self-existent principle is Sat, that is the ‘Truth, Satyam, the Self, 
Atman above all, at the sumit of the series EE the worlds and A 
them. ge " ir ; 

31. Those who know thé fufidimental eaidalks of the Supreme know 
that One to be Sat-Chit-Ananda. Those who know the position 
of the' World system (and its Hey know that One to be Jana, Tapas and 
Satya." 

When we spéak of the principles of the Supreme Bine we mentally 
comprehend it as Sat-Chit-Ananda. But the same when approached for 
realisation. through the Manifestetion presents a larger and vaster view of 
itself, intense in the world of its self-delight, forceful and immensely exalted 
in the vistas of worlds in the Consciousness, and Ineffable and Supreme 
in the Sole Self-existent limitless world of Being. Thus the threefold’ prin- 
ciple is equated to the threefold Eternal world. 
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.* 32. Between this trinity.of Earth bhuhs étc. arid the higher triple world; 
is the Link-world, Mahas, called the fourth, turiya, by the Wise.” 
.. The. Eternal and..the created. triple worlds have -been. Stated, ; Between 
the two: triples. is: ‘the :Mahas; it: is ‘here, called the, link-world.; It, is called 
the fourth: world, the Mahas, because. it: is, aboye the triple. world of ours, 
bhuh, bhuvah, svah. It.stands between.,the_two-—between , the ,higher triple 
world of the plenary: Sat-Chit-Ananda above on-the one hand: and the lower 
triple on: the other. It carries within it, above it,'and.one with it in a sense 
the. higher triple, and. it. also releases the; lower triple. world through various 
agencies for:the formation:and, perfection: of the higher half—what is called 
Parardha—in, terms’ of the; lower,- the..created, triple. Radically it is this 
world of the Mahas that. is responsible for the lower -triple creation and.it 
is from this, world that forces of manifestation of the. ;Many are released and 
set to play.to work;out certain possibilities. of. the Immense Intelligence and 
power of the Spirit in the. finite formations of the world-being. and -Force- 
movement; Because 'its;centre is charged. with-‘the infinitude. of Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, it is one: with i it T because its face is turned. towards Manifes- 
BEE O attitude pv capacity, of the. Supreme: Spirit. Therefore: it is 
the World. which is a status: of, the, Purusba where the Many, is realised as 
a harmonised unit. Rightly.then, this is:Called the;Link-world for without 
it this triple creation is.a truncated. creature which. ‘could, not hope to realise 
the Sat-Chit-Ananda: in. the’ Manifestation. b i 

.33. This triple.-world: is an-effect of the. action, certainly, of this Agent 
the Mahas: (which; stands) between the two id worlds, the created, and 
the uncreated. 

"The verse;is clear; but. it must be understood . hat by the Agent i is man 
the original Being.and the Creative: poise and: mood for. Manifestation. It 
must not.be supposed that Mahas, the. Agent, or. the Creative Godhead 
is the agency for bringing about the darkness and suffering and imperfec- 
tions .of various, sorts , that: are characteristic of the lower creation. They 
are the results of the workings of forces on the way, of many agencies that 
are formed or deformed for "e" out thourgh the vicissitudes of darkness 
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the desired results i m the limited and mie and onditioned fields of NE 
fect Mature. ^: - deed e s 

2:34. Which (the: Mahas): ies mánifesting: the Globy of tthe One- and 
ihe Mny; it is here that the harmony óf-the One-and.Many is established;! 
^ The-Glory lies:in the fact that the Onein. manifesting the Many'is not 
lost ir it, but retains irit the 'co-ordinating principle by which the: Many 
and each of the Many are.rooted -iü the core, in. the: Central Unity.’ While 
éach »f the All is óne-arid idetifical.with the rest at the Radical Centre it . 
is still different ih! formation from’ tlie rest;-for the: working out of the: pos- 
sibilites and is free in the field] ist the ‘Spirit-conditioned body of world- 
extension. Thus one can. say-thát-the Many is at^ónce free and: conditioned; 
free: i its source and’ support and self-subsisterice, conditionéd for the 
purpose of the-play, for ‘the: definite formulation -of the Eternal’ principles 
of-the Spirit in terms of Space-Time existence. This is the glory of the 
One end the' Many, self-established : in the.fourth world’ with: its natural 
and s2ontaneous ‘unity enemies in tle Self-same- identity: the’ DHT of 
the ‘cEative urge. we 08 "ru delis Kn gebe. Jd ubiseib d 

"35. In the absence of Be fóuith world, Matas; this triple. world would 
be abzolutely cut. off from thé” Supreme Lord. who is triple: in aspect.?" 
The substance: of ‘the- versé ilias: beeri "explained «earlier! while: speaking 
of the. Mahas -as the Link-wotldz-Heré:à reminder is made’ that the triple 
world >f ours, whatever may be'its form presented to us, ‘whatever: experiénce 
we mzy have of it, however imperfect and false and pervert and blind it 
may.b=-in its construction: and practical aspect; is still'a derivation;‘a remote 
teflect-on, rather a refraction of the Supremé Lord: denoted. by the bu 
formua of Sat-Chit-Ananda. 4 
— 36. The higher. world’ etérnal that is triuné -we- call the Upper Half, 
parárata, and this created triple world of the Lord, the lower Half, aparárdha.? 
. So far the character of the Higher Triple world and ‘with it the world: 
of Menas and its ‘status’ in. the’ hierarchy of the sévenfold: world-system 
ad Den noted: 29e amend four’ verses "piece tó'give an idea of the 
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correspondences:.of the: threefold prirciple in the, Parardha and ‘the .Apa-, 
rardha. And this correspondence is. made possible as we have.seen by 
the. Mahas. It, is; not; an-abstract principle, but a. world; not a, world alone, 
but a. world: with its; Lord; for it is, He who is, really , the. Sat-Chit-Anands 
that.is impregnated.in the Mahas., 607.4 006 fure je s 

37. Between the two halves, there Aline the Supreme Person, Porasbot- 
Person, Meu -Purusha.. teat es PM ieee S eue 

Vijnanamaya Purusha iş. a term; taken from the Upanishads, Iti is ded. 
in a definite sense here to;denote what.i 43 called in,Sri Aurobindo's Teachings 
the: Supermind Vifdna., Eyen ; the; latter. English word does; not merely: 
mean the Mind par excellence; ; above the; normal mind, It means all. that. 
has been .spoken,of the ;Mahas;: the: fourth term, Vyahriti, of. the: ‘world- 
system, with its : 'corresponding, status in. the. hierarchy of Consciousness. 
Ordinarily i in latter Sanskrit. and ,especially. in, philosophical „works Vijnana 
is used, as .a:synonym" of? Buddhi, intellect, as in,the Vijnana-skandha of. 
the Buddhists. But.in the. earlier. texts. terms are. used. with precision to 
denote certain categories. of- knowledge rand .things and their. significances 
are, lost to, us and.the- ‘game, térms arẹ used, to, connote things of knowledge: 
which are different. from, ‘those that were their ‘original Significances. Thus 
Afflána, Safifflana, Vijitana, Prayfiana, Fitana:are, all terms: of profound psy; 
chological. significance, based. upon direct, perception: of spiritual truths.- 
It is: sufficient.to note that. Vajndna, the principle of the world of Mahas, 
is neither,the intellect, ;buddhi,,nor knowledge of the. intellectual ‘kind, : 
the, mind;:It is Knowledge. indeed, but ‘Knowledge. proper to. higher 
grade of the 'Spirit's-Being.in-its Self-extension in the higher. altitudes of 
Self-proj ection, a Knowledge.immense with Power, or it is something that 
is. at. once Knowledge. and Power or, Knowledge ; that: is Power. This is 
the, Purusha, ,Vijndnamaya, the Supramental, Person. .. T "o 

:38. The Supreme Brahman, is the, Delight, it is called Pun intense | 
consciousness; it is the Ananda, which includes the Upper Half, of me phe 
ofthe. worlds? <i. ng: EA v0 A M Ot is E e 

‘The, worlds and. the. principles .frora, Ananda | downwards’ 1 are. now men- 
tioned. 'T'his-:creation; of. our. triple, world ‘is cca: concerned. with 
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the Mahás; the váster world ab3ve that'is next to it i this broad classifi- 
cation; the ‘higher half, parardha, (J ana, Tapas and Satya) is treated as 
one’ block, and for all-practical purposes, it is- included in one-term, the. 
Ananda which is next to the ‘Mahas and with which the latter is charged. 
through and through. The significance. of the statement that. Brahman 
is called prajridna is this that-it is the intense, ‘concentrated, and in a sense 
the apprehending, Consciousness as distinct- from the vast and compre-. 
hending Consciousness turned to the Maniféstation, designated by the 
term: Vijnána—the ' Supermind: of the. Mahas world. | 

39. The fourth station Vijndna, the 'süprümental is called the Mahas 
by' the Taittiriyas. The knowledge ‘that: ‘pertains to the: lower: half of the 
world: here is called the Pure’Mind, Manah, of the nature of Svar.* . 

` The Vijnana principle that is proper to: thé world of Mahas is'so termed 
by the sages of the Taittiriya school. For-in that Upanishad a broad division 
of Brahman, the One, into several aspects is made, having in view its bearing 
on the practical: ‘side leading to che realisation-of Brahman ‘in’ those aspects.. 
It will be more pertinent to state that the Uparnishad begins with the state- 
ment that Matter is Brahman and ends; with «Ananda; Delight is Brahman”. 
In this scheme there are only"fve- divisions, fivé principles and. not seven. 
But that is reconciled by what Wé have stated already’ to the effect that the 
higher half is included: in thé“Ainanda and the explatiation is also. given. 
Now the Taittiriya Upanishad: starts with: an 'eyé to: the realisation .of all: 
Matter, anna, and in its extended sense;- the Physical Universe: ‘as. Brahman. 
Then, when all Matter is resolved into Force the latter's special and radical. 
form, Life, as‘Brahman is placed before thé seeker as the next. immediate’ 
goal for realisation. Jt is not shezr force and. blind energy that is life, prána, . 
- which is realised as Brahman, but there is some intelligent principle. in 
and: behind: Life called the Minc; manah, which is'the driving power ‘of Io- 
telligence that is to be realised-as Brahman. Beyond and above and further 
than the Mind: is Vijndna, the Sitpermind and the Ananda is: still above. 
Thus’ when the Upanishad teaches that Matter anna, Life prana which is. 
subtler than Matter, Mind marak still subtler, and still further. Vijnana 
dnd Ananda-—each is: Brahman, it proceeds ‘on: an all-inclusive basis: and 
the principlé-is applicable: to:tae universal-as' well as to. the individual: 
Applying the same to the individual person, later Vedantins discovered 
the truth of the five sheaths Kofas, and went on with the classification of 
bodies and states of consciousness corresponding to them. It does not 
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form part of our purpose to enter inco a discussion of these classifications 
based on a different teaching for a definite purpose. Suffice it to say, that 
the Manas, the Mind-principle is the aighest of the triple existence, Matter, 
Life and Mind that is developed anc organised in man,. while the Vijnana 
as we have envisaged it is not. 

Now the Mind, as a' Universal ME is the Pure Mind, which par- 
takes of the substance and nature oí what is called as the ads of 
the triple world of this lower creation. ... -. 

40. Prana, Life. is! of-the nature cf. Bhwvar Loki. qu nature is s activity 
that pertains to the lower half; Bhuh ic the world of. Matter; the Inconscient; 
the terminus of this lower: half of t3e- World-system.! . 

If Mind, the pure and himinous mind, represents the Svar and parakes of 
the substance and character of the thid world, Life, Prana; is derived from 
and partakes of the substance of the middle world, Bhuvah. Then, the World 
of . Matter, annamaya loka; is called tae Bhuh; it.is blind, the Inconscient, 
the boundary, downward limit ofthe descending. hierarchy of conscious- 
ness (where it lapses) and the corresponding layers and fields of its activity. 

4I. Thus in sum'is stated the cours: of the sevenfold world-system, a mar- 
vellous arrangement, variously constitited, that has issued from the Lord.? . 

An elaborate. discussion of the seven ‘principles. of existence is not what 
is attempted "bere: The line ‘of thouzht^that will -be’ helpful for.a proper 
understanding of the unitary Existerme in its relation: to its own colourful 
Manifestation as the Cosmic Existenoe is all that.is briefly mentioned here. 
And this conception will:go a long way in loosening the rigidity of the 
intellectual mind and widening it. out of its: habitual groove into large vistas 
in the Cosmic Manifestation. That is a gain contributed to mental develop- 
ment and knowledge that can-make' way for a deeper and higher living in 
response:to the luminous: ideas. of tae Mind in the Spirit. We will have 
occasion again: to make mention of these fundamental principles and their 
bearing on the practical. — D the ate hah is ed aim. of Sri OLO: S 
Teachings. ° LIE is 
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ieconstracdoi of f Humanity. By Prof. Piin A. Sorokin. Published 
by the Beacon Press, Boston. . ^. ap os ; 

: The author. is a scholar and. original: hiner of. note. He i is-.at den 
Ene in carrying: out. a ‘research: project: of; considerable importance at 
Harvard with the cooperation, of-a. few young and eminent scholars. Though 
a Russian by. birth, he has not looked at the big world problems through 
the lurid red glasses of the political’ fanatic. In fact, the book under review 
discloses its author to be a lover.of humanity in the widest possible sense 
of the phrase. He has worked. cut a comprehensive plan, going deep down 
into the root of things, for deliverance of man from the dire consequences 
of his own past actions, and'places.it here in a non-technical form before 
the wider reading public of the world. The presentation is intensely attrac- 
tive and appeals as. much tothe:-reader’s- intellectual understanding: as to 
his emotions. The author.pléads for the. acceptance of his. plan. as a whole 
and warns us ‘solemnly that any:attempt dt mere patching up will inevitably 
bring.about new wars and other: catastrophes, and will: lead- ultimately. to 
an inglorious. self-destruction; terminating. the creative career of humanity. 
We, who are humble followers of Sri; Aurobindo's teachings, know that 
nothing short of. a complete and integral transformation of.man’s being 
in all its parts, an enlightenment at the. very core, will.Cure the malady that 
the world is suffering from. The: Master has-pointed out to us: how this 
transformation, this enlightenment, can be, brought.about. We shall, later on, 
examine the remedies indicated-sy Prof. ‘Sorokin.in:-the light of our Yoga. 

It is obvious on even a casual: perusal.of this book that the author is pres- 
cribing no quack remedy and that there is a background of careful technical 

research, almost German in its depth and intensity, behind every proposal 
that has been put forward. To ‘say that the book is thought-provoking is 
to say too little. It conveys. clearly enough to the intelligent reader the 
nature of the evidence relied on and the character of the researches that 
are being carried on by this keen eyed and large-hearted citizen of the 
world. The short prologue, entitiled “The eternal quest continues", is 
a piece of brillient literary effort, almost poetic in its fervour. It charac- 
terises the book thus: ““Both—thz criticism and'the constructive suggestions 
—are ;offered in the humbiest spirit with malice towards none and charity 
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forall.” It is a very-good' thing: that it is.so,-for’ the. world has ihad its fill 
of the noisy. clamours:‘of':narrow-minded: politicians: Fhere'aré certain 
basic.facts which we:must not lose sight of, if we.wish. to steer clear of the 
lures ‘offered by: charlatans.and:.quacks:: Every: attempt that mari’has made 
at organising ‘his social-and: political life.carriés: in: itself-its own truth, for 
it is:a step in the*gradual.: evolution -of his group: life+extremely useful, 
nay,- inevitable.:ateaccertainustage:-of. :devélopment, but:superfluous, even 
injurious, when: that:stage ‘has passed :away. "Secondly; alb egoism is:a bar 
to .progress, whether ‘itsis:the egoism: of-the; individual or- ofi:the group, 
when -'a?cértain, stage iof--growth: has rbeenattained;) The trend! of ‘human 
society has. evér been..towards»:thé realisation -of larger and: larger, more 
and’ more; complex,:iunits:.of :group-life, andy- in the.course: of .his history 
man- has:made-variousi kinds.of:éxperiments in: the.organisation of his col- 
lective life—diverse forms: of government: and society. All: these have had 
their. utility. Glans: and: tribes,y castes : arid: classes, counties. and duchies, 
kingdoms and empires, leagues and confederacies, each has played'its part 
in its own setting of time;and.space.: Today manis. called upon:to take a 
decisive. step. towards the: achievement - of a. complete: racial ‘unity. , The 
‘ideal’ has-taken: some: shape:in ithe. human.:mind: but is still vague and: apt 
to be looked upon as.chimerical by: the practical imán. Still man, is ever 
moving towards;this;ideal—never attaining it because he:has not yet realised 
that human unity;sto, be:true and lasting; must sbe :unity.in God. Unity. in 
God. is/a:state that is, dttainable:‘only by: the Spirit. /The:ratiónal«mind can 
never. realise: it. Altruism: is;a transcendence of SEDE; but;the' Supreme 

unity .has:.to. surpasséven this: altruism st es i5) aT a2 ee a 

- sProf.: Sorokim. is:not a. workér:in: thé lias of Tenoro: m — 
oüt his plan hè: has-not, like so:mány:othér writers. of the West, ignored 
the Spirit: But -itri$; not, enough: merely . tor acknowledge the- existence’ of 
the ‘Spirit: :One-must 'realise:in:ioneself;tnat; God'alone exists:and. that the 
world is God and;nothing else—that.an inherentuuhityin the-Divine under- 
lies: the apparent diversity of; creation! /Thé: New Age;-that -we:are called 
upon ‘to ;usher in,"is:an-agein, which men would, realise this. Rari uy | 
— apparent. multiplicityo»; —.2 * cero XX A 

» "To reconstruct humanity truly and .for-good, man; spititually. eilightened, 
must. bring down':andiestablish: on: earth, the Supramentabtruth- ef: Tes 
oneness. ‘This he can do only if he transcends thé.half-light of hiş: mentality 
and becomes: self-aware. ‘of the true‘ truth-of: things. -Such an. achievement 
is. possible,:in the first instance;:only:for; the select few. who by: the: power 
of their ‘Yoga-have attained supramental enlightenment: Such is the teaching 
of Sri Aurobindo and in the light of this teaching we. have to; examine Prof, 


Sorokin's:plan of reshaping human life: In the ordinary course: of evolution 
man is destined to transcend-his present.stage of mental rationalism. There 
is no reason whatsoever why th2:gradual growth of man and: nature should 
stop at the intellect; which is. et. best but a .half-lit: faculty.: Our, author is 
undoubtedly conscious of all this. In part: V.wheré he outlines the great 
systems of the past devoted to taé transfiguration-of man-he says that these 
older systems. must . be: carefu ly .;studied and. incorporated: into modern 
systems. *'In this way. we can enrich our knowledge and skill in the field of 
the altruistic and creative trarsformation of man." "Though the desired 
transformation is not called supramental in' express language, still it appears 
to us pretty clear that the change visualised' belongs to a plane well above 
the ‘mental. The words—“‘a series of.epoch-making discoveries. and inven- 
tions ‘will be forthcoming in this field. -Together with the existing wisdom 
and skill, they will enable mankind to: perform its.own self-transfiguration 
in the noblest, easiest and most Soo way. SRAY indicates the author’s 
meaning. | 

— The course pursued iv: man. 50 y für has; in spite of s den: of a series 
of spiritual supermen, . precipitated crises, Says. the author, f*'Since our 
sensate. culture no longer. possesses :any fundamental.. values capable..of 
commanding :the allegiance’ of. mankindj*an ever-growing number...are 
looking for some..:way.out.of‘the-:blind alley, for a. new. order . to: supplant 
the old one." In planning this:rew-drive the learned professor has. brought 
into full use his: profound knowledge ofi history: and politics, as.well-as.-his 
deep insight into.the.lives of the spiritually great figures of the past. The 
wide range of material that he Las passed: under review. would be apparent 
even from. a glance.at the index. The subject of .reconstructing.:man's 
life and giving ita riew.orientation is ‘of. such vital interest that it" would be 
well worth our while reviewing.the book at:some length for our readers. - 
". Assignificant fact is.that it.has'been-dedicated; to “the deathless Mohan: 
das: K. Gandhi": This dedication does:not imply.the:author's:attachment 
to-any particular creed that the. Mahatma, stood. for.: The true meaning 
is ‘that the. author has definitely stepped ‘out:‘of the narrow limits..of his 
western outlook and is prepared to give’full: consideration to all human 
points of view. .IÍn the fourteenth chapter, we find the methods and technique 
of Raja Yoga and those ‘of the great: Christian monastic orders of the Middle 
Ages ‘analysed’ and ‘discuSsed, The ‘spiritual attainments .of ‘the ancient 
Hindu Masters, the Sufi teachers of Persia and the saints and: mystics of 
Mediaeval Europe have been all brought under review: A brief quotation 
from page 220 shows ages the. attitude’ of the cuia bcn those 
great souls -of:the:past.:) "suc soo Po auos cad 
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- “They indeed subordinated themselves, their bodies, minds; activities 
and lives to this superconscious absolute value. They . became indeed its 
mere mouthpieces -and instrumeritalities. :All their; egos’ were united into 
one :süperconscious:.self...An undisturbed peace of mind, a complete 
insulation from all fear, doubt, apprehension, 'desire,:even against death, 
is their habitual ‘state.:: This result suggests that their teachings for.that 
purpose have also’ been sound, efficacious and. therefore. scientific.” The 
author points.out that.the secret of the success ofthese great ones is their 
rule: a.-complete. submission of all. values, norms,’ goals: and «egos to an 
Absolute :value—a ‘state of union with. the. Divine. : - ; 
" Many old.schools of Yoga associated this superconscious state with a 
| total abstention from all mundane action. But, as the readers of this journal 
know very well, the goal set before us by Sri Aurobindo is'a divine life, a 
life of divine action, of action purged of all egoism and flowing out of truth: 
consciousness. Prof. Sorokin is.. acquainted with’ Sri Aurobindo's *Life 
Divine" as would appear from the footnote on p. 219. One is not surprised 
to find.that he speaks of: “the liberated energies of the superconscious" 
and says, “All that is^necessary is the.supreme mobilization of our mental 
and moral forces;.control:of subconscioüs'drivés by the conscious and super- 
conscious. factors, and; unflinching deteriminátion: Mud meet ponen 
all the. difficulties -of the :pilgrimage.” 9. 5 - 

* An author'who has so'completely transcended the. aiie of thé sese] 
outlook of the West enforces our admiration. "That he.is engaged in working 
out his great plan, at least half spiritual,in one of the-exclusive’ intellectual 
centres of a self-satisfied’ America; and that the Lilly Foundation .of Harvard 
is assisting him, inspire.us.with great hope. There is nothing astonishing 
in a Russian thinker looking at life from the mystic point of view of old 
Asia, but it is indeed. a remarkable pointer of the difégtion that modern 
thought is taking, that the ` most- materially minded. people on the face of 
the globe ‘should be ‘associated with the quest.of this Russian, who boldly 
proclaims that “these older systems, their principles and’ techniques largely 
neglected .today, must -be ‘carefully studied and ‘incorporated into. 9. modern 
systems, revising: these in several respects.”. © . 

Before we proceed to. acquaint our im with ue — argument 
of the.book.under review we shall. very briefly take note of one or two 
important points that occur to.us. It.is just possible that the goal.aimed at 
by the author would.on a cursory reading of his book appear to be preven- 
tion of devastating wars between nation and nation. Surely it is not enough 
merely to prevent. open war. It is often said, and not without reason; that 
periods of: peace ‘are ‘but periods of.preparation for the next war» What 
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is really wrong is man's state of consciousness, his.cagerness.to'do his.neigh- 
bour down, to.. circumvent him and-ameliorate :one's own: condition: It. is 
this :disease that has. to be iptevented: Our-author ‘understands:this fully, 
but appears to Jay too much stress:on:mere 'abstention from warfare.: It 
is; however;: very, easy .to -understahd that, one.ination can: kill-anothér: aş 
effectively. by.economic weapons:as by Bombs arid big:guns... The difference 
is one of speed.. Likewise.a free supply of ginihas-in the past very: effectively 
cleared a..country, in aifew short.decades, of undesirable aboriginal: people: 
` The real evil then is: the. hate in-thé mitid of men. andinot.overt bloodshed: 
It is a cleansing of his mind: an.énlightenment, a-realisation.ofithe. divinity 
inherent. in. everybody:: and everything that .caü totally:: and . effectively 
reshape.the world. This. point might have.been brought out more.trenchantly: - 
. Another:thing: we.would like. to-emphasise.. "Ehe! realisatioti-of the Divine 
in all beihgs,'so essentiel. to the success. ofi any: plan of reconstruction; can 
never be brought about by, a.meatal. or;moral effort. It belongs to.an entirely 
higher.plane—a plane attamable:by:Yoga:alone: A.Yogic realisation:.pre- 
supposes ‘discipline, concentration; meditation; adoration and a.variety of 
other:subtle methods. 'l'he- author. has; not, missed. this: point;. but, he thas 
not laid sufficient stress:on'the practice of Yoga as;something indispensable 
to. success. . ‘The Supermind.iis tae thing we.niust get on to, ifiwe wish. to 
transfigure human life. There is. “nothing: yágue;:or mebulous;: about; this 
state; it is ‘clear: and. precise, and-is attainable! by. precise methods. Likewise, 
the application: of. supramental knowledge to:.thessolution, of our: mundane _ 
problems is:a definite, precise .process:;Something of ‘this, perhaps.a special 
chapter; ‘might be: a- desirable: eddition.to. this bodk’:in .a- Tater. edition. .., 

Our purpose: of unfolding tó «thé general;reader- the author’ s method of . 
approach and.the remedy. proposed. by him would be. best:served ‘by: a rapid 
survey of the general plan of tae book: We:have already. referred-'to.. the 
prologue.: The book. itselfcisc divided, intovsix. parts entitled--—— (1) Quack 
cures for:war and irüpotent plans for.peace;. (2); Irisufficient facts ‘of altruism; 
(3) Cultural factors of altruism and egoism;'(4)- Social-factors! of altruism 
and egoism;: (^). Personal factorsíof creative altruism; (6) Ways of realisation 
of the plan. Each part, agszirn;.is. ‘subdivided. into several chapters...Going 
over, all these would .bé:a disproportionately. long. affair.; But if; we cast a 
cursory glance over the:subdivisions of the: first part; we. shall 'compreliend 
how deep the author.has gone:in workingouthis plan of a new order. Chapter I 
is, headed. **Political;cures?, ‘and includes separate, sections on: Democracy: 
The second.chapter.is entitled £ Economicacures, and ,plans”,. and includes 
- Capitalism: as ,.wellyasi Communz<st,:, Fascist :and_ Socialist; Economics: ‘The 
third chapter. deals: with Scientific, Educational; Religious-and. other cures 
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and plans. It includes on the one hand, Religion, and on the other. Scientific 
discoveries and „technological inventions. The. conclusion: of this. first 
part is full. of meaning:— “It should now.be-quite clear.thàt none of the 
foregoing plans can assure peace. ‘Taken. alone, they are either fallacious 
.or inadequate. Their principal defect is that they either neglect:the decisive 
factor of altruism: and: .love,..or are unable to . make the overt. behaviour 
of persons and groups...more; altru_stic.than they are: now.” >. 
'The „Author. looks forward to. a, sabstantial increase of love; sympathy 
and free cooperation-in overt relationships. as ‘the remedy. for.our present 
ills.. But this love, sympathy and free cooperation, to- be true and: lasting, 
must. be.,based.. principally :on‘.a.realisation. of. Divine oneness. -The last 
two parts of the book conthin many ‘passages, as-we have. shown already, 
that support. this view. But let the support be more explicit in a later edition 
of the book. ‘Even as it is, we welcome Prof. Sorokin’s plan of reconstruction. 
It has behind. it. a clear. vision: of, Fuman history: and. human. psychology 
and an intuitive understanding of the trend of evolution. Only let it be 
clear that man’s altruism -must , proceed from.a dynamic realisation. that 
“All is the, es that: woe action is a movement of the ene 
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Srimad Bhagavad Gita—With.tke Gloss of Sridhara.Swami. Published 
by Swami. Vireswarananda, Sri. TuneUp Math, V. Madras, 
Price: Rs. 7/2. < » 

It has been Susgedted chat not: RN NN but also most Hinds 
feel the: real need for a.“Compendiim”. or Concordance" presenting in a 
short ‘compass the substance of ‘Hindu. scriptures. The: absénce.of such a 
text-book, -it is said, is due to the fact that Hindu religion is extremely 
comprehensive and catholic and is not a, proselytsing one. The  Theoso- 
phical Society- has published certain books aiming at. the presentation of 
Hindnism.in a nutshell.: Some years ago, the question; ‘Who. is‘d’ Hindu? 
was raised.and. discussed in the Indzin Press led by the late-C..Y..Chinta- 
mani; of the: Allahabad Leader... Prominent ‘Hindus of the English-knowing 
section: contributed their opinions, which, were later published in book 
form by the late G.A. Natesan. Thet was-a compendium, but the opinions 
differed., What we want, it is said, is a text-book on the essentials of Hin- 
duism..published. under the authority of the. Acharyas or Mathadipatis 
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as. well as of scholars. It should be of use to non-Hindus who want to know 
the essential aspects of Hindu scriptures, and should. be acceptable to all 
sections of Hindus so that it/may unify them. But Hinduism has had' a 
long history, and this is not tke first time that such a necessity has been 
felt.. The last authoritative compilation of the essentials of Hinduism is 
to -be found in the Gita; **The ‘Gita-is a book that has worn extraordinarily 
. well and it is. almost as fresh and still in its: real substance quite as new, 
‘because always renewable in experience, as when it first appeared-in or was 
written into the frame. of the’ Mahabharata....Its influence is" not merely 
philosophic or academic but immediate and living, an influence both for 
thought and action, and its ideas are actually at work as a powerful shaping 
factor in the revival and renewal of a nation. and a culture." (Essays on 
the Gita by Sri Aurobindo). We wonder. why those who want. à text book 
on the essentials of Hinduism did. not think of this great book. No con- 
‘ference of Acharyas and Mohants of’ thé present day:can produce anything 
more authoritative than the Gita which for. many centuries: has been 
accepted as an authoritative scr:pture by all denominations and sects of. the 
Hindus. And if non-Hindus heve to be given a knowledge of Hinduism 
in a nutshell, there can be nothing better than the Gita for that purpose. 
From this point of view the publication of the book under review has been 
very apt and timely. There aré innumerable commentaries on the Gita, | 
but they are all fundamentally based on the famous bhasya of Shankara- 
charya. But that bhasya is too scholarly and elaborate for the ordinary 
reader, so Sridhara prepared a gloss which is concise and lucid. It is called 
subodhint and it is really so. The editors have given a faithful translation 
of the. gloss with occasional notes of their own. The book is an ideal popular 
edition for those who want to understand the Gita as Ru E by Shan- 
kara. The get up of the book is very attractive. 

But the crucial question.is; did Shankara himself give a true’ interpre- 
tation of the Gita? It may seem to be too late to.raise such- a question, ‘as 
Shankara's commentary has beea accepted in India as the most authorita- 
tive for more than a thousand years, and it has profoundly influenced Indian 
‘thought and culture. But if we can free our mind from all bias and compare 
the simple straightforward text of the Gita with the commentary of Shan- 
kara, we cannot fail to see how in numerous places hé has. read. his own 
thoughts into the Gita. As in some fundamental points the view of Shan- 
kara is ‘diametrically opposite to:that of the Gita, Shankara has had great 
difficulty to give an. interpretation that would agree with his own view. 
A few. examples, taken almost at random, will illustrate our point. - 

It is Shankara's view.that in arder to attain the highest goal; one must 
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practise: jndna yoga and that.should te preceded. by renunciatiod of work 
which is absolutely incompatible with knowledge. According to him, only 
a.person ‘who does this:is.a true yogin and.a-sannyasi. The. opening sloka 
ofthe sixth: chapter ‘of the Gita is: a complete contradiction of this view. 

Indeed it isto combat.this tendency. towards renunciation. of life and work 
seen.in that age that the Gita gavè its own interpretation of sannyasa and 
yoga..As Sridhara has pointed out in his gloss; Sannyasa was: established 
as the highest state of manhood; thus ic is said in Maha Narayan Upanishad: 
‘Sannyasa alone excels everything. The Gita accepted .this but gave. its 
own interpretation that-one.can be.a true:sannyasi and a yogi while doing 
all works in the world, sarvakarmani..Shankara revives .the.idea of world- 
renunciation to combat. which the Gita was preached, and had.to resort 
to all.sorts.of devices. to sliow.that tbe.Gita really supported: his view. He 
had to interpret the Gita in his own way-as by that-time the Gita was estab- 
lished, as sn authoritative text-book 3n Vedanta, which: was the basis of 
Indian: . spirituality... and culture. The Jong commentary he. had to write 
to explain away, the simple. meaning of.the first, sloka of the. sixth chapter 
illustrates very well the, , text-twisting device-of commentators about which 
Vivekananda: said: “The Advaitic commentators,’ whenever an - Advaitic 
text comes, .preserves, it just.as it is, but „the same commentator, as soon 
as a Dualistic text presents- itself, tortures it:if he can, and brings the most 
queer meaning out of it:.., -In the same way, if:not ina still worse fashion, 
the -texts..are. handled by the. Dualistic: commentators. Every _ Dualistic. 
text is. preserved, and every- text: thet speaks of non-dualistic philosophy. 
is tortured in any fashion he likes." In this respect, Sri: Aurobindo’s inter-. 
pretation of the Gita is-unique. -He has his own philosophy and yoga which 
are ‘not. in: every respect identical with those of the Gita, still he has 
nowhere. brought them; in, when interpreting the ‘Gita’s teaching. 

. Here is à simple translation of the first sloka of the sixth chapter: 

. “Whoever does the work to be done without resort to its. fruits, he is 
die: Sanrtyasin and the Yogin, not the,.man who ‘lights: not the sacrificial 
fire and does not the: works.” The Gita*has left no doubt whatsoever here 
that a true sannyasin does not give,up works, but only attachment to the 
fruits of works. This goes against the orthodox view of: Sannyasa accepted 
by Shankara, and therefore he has explained, it away by saying that a San- 
nyasi, must of course.give;up work, bat that. alone i is not sufficient. Accord- 
ing to him, the Gita calls.a Karmoyogin a Sannyasin and Yogin only to 
praise karma as a means of. purification by, which one can attain knowledge 
and thus become a paramartha or trae. Sannyasin who must give up work. 


Sridhara in his gloss accepts the interpretation of Shankara in his own 
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way. He ‘sees, what.Shankara did not see, the danger of preaching the 
ideal of renunciation of work.indiscriminately. Thus Sridhara says in his 
gloss on this sloka: “Eyen though the mind be purified, yet without medi- 
tation. Liberation cannot result from. mere renunciation of action; hence 
the Yoga of meditation is expounded in this sixth chapter.-In order’ to 
explain in detail the Yoga referred to in brief at the end of the last chapter, 
the sixth chapter is begun. As the.practice of knowledge preceded by 
renunciation of action has been. depicted there as the main theme. in; the. 
verses beginning with, “The sélf-controlled, embodied being,i renouncing 
all actions through his mind” etc. (V. 13), and as performance of work is: 
painful, lest one.should commit the mistake of suddenly. renouncing action, 
the Blessed Lord; in order to revent such a contingency, said; praising 
the way of action as superior t» renunciation, in the two. verses. (Vi' 1,2) 
etc.” The readér will.see how Shankara’s interpretation has frustrated the’ 
clear intention of the Gita. No doubt the sixth chapter expounds the-practice 
of meditation; but in order to prevent any misunderstanding that the. Gita 
is preaching the ideal of quietist sannyasa, in the very. first sloka it states 
what it means by true sannyasa; Thé ‘Gita ‘clearly says’ that Karmayoga’ 
is true sannyasa, but as Karmayoga must be based on the knowledge of the’ 
Self, in this chapter the Gita gives the, method'of meditation by which the. 
jnanayogin. attains to self-knowledge. This method is briefly stated ‘towards 
the end of the previous ‘chapter, but that chapter also is concluded 
by saying that it is the Divine wko is the enjoyer of all sacrifice and tapasya,' 
thus showing clearly that it is not the intention of the: Gita to Ee x 
renunciation of action. geh 

Shankara felt that his interpretation. was TM 'SO fé hàs Sianakt all 
sorts of extraneous considerations to support it. Thus he says that it has 
been laid down in Sruti, Smriti, Purana and Itihasa that a paramdrtha san-. 
nyasi, that is a true sannyasi, gives up work and renounces the-world; the 
Lord in the Gita cannot. certainly say anything which goes against those 
scriptures. So his words have'to be so interpreted as not to contradict those: 
scriptures. So the true meaning of the sloka is that as long as.the house- 
holder is not fit for taking the path of meditation, he should not renounce’ 
action which will purify his being and make him fit. Feeling that this argu-: 
ment.also-is not convincing, he says that any other interpretation would’ 
. contradict the Lord's own statements in other. places: of the Gita itself. : 
He quotes several ‘such statements. He puts special reliance on the following: 
sloka “The embodied. soul perfectly. controlling its nature,” having. 
renounced all its action by the mind, sits serenely: it in its MES sid nd 
neither doing nor causing to be done." 
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„: Here; Shankara 'ignores.the words .“by' the mind’? which signify that the 
renunciation of action'is‘not outward but inward; that is, one has :not to 
give: up outward: action, :but'has: to. realise : -that iit is Prakriti which - does: 
all:action, Purusha, the-self.is only the witness and not-the: doer: Shankara 
quotes the. following passages of the Gitd ia$cupholding the sannyasa asram; 
“maum samtusto yena. kenacit”, .a-rüketalo sthiramatir"^, “othaya kaman 
yah :sarvan! pumahs «carat? .mh-spriaah”... "sarv-arambha-parityági". But 
these :passages! ofthe! Gita: do: not;really: advocate the. sannyasa asram as 
is, claimed .by' Shankara.: Throughout the’ book'the Gita has laid'stress on 
action and» playing :one'$--part.in-the. world. /Fhe:last question of Arjuna, 
in. the first;:sloka: ofthe. 18th .chapter, demands -a;final and;clear distinction 
between. thé: outer:and:;inner renunciation, Sannyasa.and Tyaga. “The 
fréquent: harping; the: reiterated emphasis of: the Gita on ;the- crucial; dis- 
tinction’: ‘says Sri-Aurobindo,, ‘thas been. amply justified by the subsequent 
history of the later: Indian mind, itá constant confusion of:these two. very 
different, things;;and:: its ¿strong bent: towards’: belittling 'any activity of the 
kind faught.by.the:Gita as at best only æ preliminary to the supreme inaction 
ofiSannyasa; As:a;matter:of fact, when people;talk of Tyaga, of.renunciation, 
.it.is-always.the physical:renunciation of :the+world: which. they understand 
by the word :or :at:leaston which they: lay emphasis while the, Gita takes 
absolutely..the oppositeview that.the real. d-yaga:has.action and living in 
the .world:as ; its. basis; and: notia ‘flight! to: the. monastery, the cave or the 
hill top. /The.real /Tyagá'is action: wrh:a: renunciation. = desire and that 
too is.the real: Sannyasa.” (Essays o» the. Gita) ua aua. Z i 

In the last chapter the Gita restates the: body of i its‘ message: in in ‘the bon 
space of fifteen: verses (49-64): "The statement. sets: out: from the original 
starting-point .of::the': book;: the enigma: of: human: action, the apparently 
insuperable difficulty: of. living ih:the highest self and spirit.. while, yet we 
continue to. do:the: works :of the: world. The easiest way‘ is. to give up the 
problem as' insoluble, life .and:action' as an illusion: or an: inferior movement 
of existence to. be:abandoned. as soon:as we ican rise;óut. of the snare-of the, 
- world. into thé -truth-of spiritual being. That is the ascetic solution, if it 
can. bé:called«a: solutioni:at! any‘rate -t.is‘a décisive and effective way out 
ofithe'enigma; a way to which. anciéat: Indian thought: of the. highest and 
most meditative kind, as, soon ‘as it-commenced to turn at.a-sharp. incline 
from -its.first large.and'free: synthesis, had moved.always with:an increasing: 
preponderance. The Gita like the Tantra-and on certain isidesthe later 
religions; áttempts-to preserve the anciznt balance: it:maintains-the substance 
and foundation.of the:ancient synthesis, Dut.the.form.ha$ been. changed and, 
renovated. in ‘the’ ‘light of» a.developirg: spiritual: experience. This teaching, 
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does: not’ evade the difficult >roblem -of . reconciling the full-active:: life 
of man with the inner life inthe highest self and spirit; it advances what - 
it holds to ‘be the real solution. It does not at all deny the efficacy of the 
ascetic renunciation of life for its own purpose, but it sees that that .cuts 
instead of loosening the knot cf the riddle and therefore it. accounts. itan 
inferior method and holds. its cwn for the better way. i ES 

“In the first five of these verses (49-53) the Gita so phrases its statement. 
that it shall be.applicable to both the way of the inner. and the way of the 
outer renunciation and yet in such à manner that one has only to.assign to 
some of their common expressions. a deeper. and more inward meaning 
in order to get the sense and. thought of the. method favoured: by the: Gita: 
The. difficulty of human action is that. the soul.and nature of man seem 
fatally subjected to many kinds of. bondage; the :prison of ignorance; the 
meshes of the ego, thé chain o? the passions, the hammering insistence of 
the life of the moment, an obscrre and limited circle without an issue. How, 
whilé absorbed and continually. forced. outward by. the engrossing ‘call. of 
its active nature is it to get back to its. teal self and spiritual existence? The 
,ascetic renunciation and the way of the Gita are both agreed that it-must 
first of all renounce this absorption, must cast from it the external solici- 
tation of outward things and separate.silent self from active nature; it must 
identify itself with the immobile'spirit: and life in the silence. It must arrive. 
at an inner inactivity, naiskarmya. It is therefore this saving’ passivity that 
the Gita puts here as.the first.o5ject of its Yoga, the first necessary. perfec-.. 
tion in it or Siddhi. An understanding without attachment in all things, 
a soul self-conquered and empty of desire, man attains by renunciation 
a supreme perfection of naiskarmya. (18/49)? Thus we. understand, how 
Shankara can pick out words and phrases from here and there to show that 
the Gita advocates outward sannyasa and‘ renunciation of the world and 
work. But in two decisive slokas even here the'Gita indicates its own thought.. 
When. one has realised. the: silent self and. become Brahman, “he comes 
to know. Me (the Purushottama) by devotion. And by doing also all actions 
always lodged in Me he attains by my grace the eternal and imperishable: 
status." Thus according to the Gita the silent. Brahman ‘is not-the-highest 
status of Reality which has. silerce. and activity as its two aspects, and the. 
perfect man-also when he attains to the highest perfection has the inner. 
passivity and silence of thé silent self but Map AN does all action as an’ 
instrument of.the.supreme Divine. © ^. i ; 

- Shankara took the words maunt. etc. from the ieni sloka of e 
twelfth chapter to show that the. Gita advocates sannyasa asram. But the. 
whole sloka is a description of.a man who is devoted to the: Purushottama: 
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and is dear`to him. A sannyasin who is absorbed in the silent Brahman 
has no,relation with any divine personality. 'The Gita advocates silence 
. both.as a discipline for quieting the troubled nature and also as the inner 
spiritual state of the. perfected man, it does not imply outward renunciation 
of all -relations and activities in the world. From the word -carati used in 
sloka 71 of the second chapter, Shankara concludes that the Gita advocates 
the life of the parivrajaka or sannyasi. But that is obviously a forced and 
far-fetched interpretation. The sloka can be literally translated this: “Who 
abandons all desires and lives and acts free from longing, who has’ no “I” 
or “mine” (who has extinguished his ego in the One and lives in that unity), 
he attains to the great peace.” That is the Gita’s description. not! of the 
sannyasin but of the:spiritual man living and acting: in: the world. Aniketa 
does not mean homeless, but a man who is not ‘attached to anything as 
belonging to his egoistic personality. That.is made clear in the following 
slokas: “A firm removal of the natural being’s attraction to the senses, a. 
radical freédom from egoism, absence of clinging’ to the attachment and 
absorption of family and home, a-saktir an-abhisvangak pülra-darágr hádigu— 
that is- declared to be the knowledge, all against-it-is ignorance?" (13/9-12). 
Thus according to the Gita, the man of knowledge is he who gives up ab- 
sorbing attachment to family and home; this is inner sannyása and not outer. 

It is the powerful influence of Shankara which.prevented the people of 
India from understanding the Gita’s reconciliation of spirituality and life; 
his insistence on the illusoriness of- the world and the falsity of Karmayoga, 
mithydjnanahetukah karmayogah, as he says contradicting the whole spirit 
of the Gita, that made the Indians lose all interest in life and action with 
what result we know. If the life-giving teaching of the Gita is again to be 
propagated, we must:keep, the interpretation of Shankara‘only. for students 
of.the history of philosophy and turn to some other interpretation which 
will help us to "distinguish its essential and living, message, that in it on 
which humanity has to seize for its perfection and its highest. spiritual 
welfare." ^ 
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The Divine gives itself to aoe who give themselves 
without reserve and in all their parts to the Divine. 
For them the calm, thé lght, the power, the bliss, . 
the freedom, the wideness, the heights of knowledge, 
the seas of Anandas - - - - Sri Aurobindo. . 


EDITORIAL 
BRAHMACHARYA 


RAHMACHARYA means the storage of energy in the body and its 

sublimation. The energy in view is mainly physico-vital energy, 

the vital energy based upon and embedded in the physical body. Brahma- 

charya naturally meant a strict observance of certain rules and regulations 
involving.a strenuous discipline. 

Brahmacharya was the very basis of education in ancient India: indeed 
it was the basic education upon wh.ch Indian culture, Indian civilisation, 
Indian life was based and built up: Without it there was no entry into the 
business of life. | 

Modern education means storage of information, — of things— 
as much knowledge of as many things as it is possible for the brain to con- 

tain. The older ideal, however, was, not so much knowledge, that is to say, 
X packet of knowings, but capacity, first capacity in a general way and then, 
as its application, the capacity of kiowledge. The problem was. to locate, 
that is to say, find out the source of energy, then master it, increase it, 
harness aid utilise it. The physico-vital energy is the most elementary 
and elemental energy that is nearest to us and most easily available. It is 
the basic energy; man starts his life with that, a child possesses it abundantly.: 
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The frst METE is how to.stote it; evidently it is most liable to be thrown 
or frittered away. The first form of the discipline in the preparatory stage - 
of early life-is regularity in ‘Eabits, methodical physical exercises; even _ 
a fixed routine sometimes helps -muzh. Next .comes self-control, continénce, 
physical purity. This is — rope: It means the exercise of 
conscious will. 

We do not speak of A ETE in xeation to a child. The discipline 
can be taken up only when the body and the consciousness have attained a 
certain degree of: growth and: development; A child grows in the full free 
play of its life movements: the’ cate or. attention of. others should weigh 
upon it as lightly as possible, macntaining.. .only-: ‘an. atmosphere of happy 
influence and protection. The traasition. from the stage of free play to 
conscious control i is marked'i in Indian society by the ceremony « of Upanayana, 
the first approach of initiation: itis the beginning of the life of Brahmacharya. 

It must be, understood’ that’ this discipline is ‘not merely for those who 
wish to follow a “religious or spiricüal life, but for. all without exception. 
Brahmacharya i is the first ashrama, order or stage of life with which one begins 
one’s organisation of life; one bas to pass through it to others leading to 
greater and higher degrees of fulfilment, It forms the foundation, prepares 
the necessary ground upon which the life structure can safely be raised 
and maintained. It is the secretfund:of strength, the source of pure energies ` 
that vitalises life, enhances its values, makes it worth living. 

.. i The energy-that.one stores-by continence, regular habits and self-discip- 
line-.-increases also’ in ‘that. w&y. Sometimes, special methods—kriya— 
are; adopted to help.the process, Asana. or Pranayama; for example.. But an 
inner’and a:more psychological: procedure i is needed,:a concentration of will 
and consciousness—a kind of dhyaza, in other. words—in: order. to. be able 
to take.the-next step in the. diseipEne. For after the storage. and increase 
of energy comés the sublimation.of energy;.that is to say, the physico-vital 
energy transmuted into the energy of mental substance, medha: Sublimation 
means also the increase of train-power, an enhancement in the degree and 
quality. of its. capacity. This has ncthing to. do with the volume of know- 
ledge.enclosed (the, mass of information to which we-referred before);-the 
growth is; with regard to,the:very stuff of the mind from within, the natural 
Strength: of intelligence that can. a SES to any field-of n with 
equal success and:‘felicity: evimi: A` 

—- The;basis :and the- En MU aim of cium pec to. the ancient 
system" was to develop this: fundamental. mental capacity: the brain’s. power 
to think clearly, consistently and.deeply, to- utidergo labour ‘without tiring 

: easily and also a general E and steadiness, in. the nerves. The trang- 
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ference of nervous energy into brain energy is also a secret of the process 
of sublimation. It is precisely this aspect of education that has been most 
neglected in modern times. We give no thought to this fundamental: we 
leave the brain to develop as it may sor may not), it is made to grow under 
pressure—more to inflate than to grcw—by forcing into it masses of infor- 
mation. The result at best is that itis sharpened, made acute superficially 
or is overgrown in a certain portion of it in respect of a. narrow and very 
specialised function, losing thereby a healthy harmony and homogeneity 
in the total movement. The intell-ctual’s nervous instability is a very . 
common phenomenon among us. 

In recent times, however, we hav= begun to view children's education in 
a different light. It.is being more and more realised that things are not 
to be instilled into the child from outside, but that the child should be 
allowed to grow and imbibe naturally. The teacher is only a companion 
and'a guide: he is to let the child move according to its own inclinations, 
follow its own line of curiosity; he zan open up and present new vistas of 
curiosity, seek to evoke new interests. Sympathy and encouragement on 
his side, giving scope to freedom and autonomous development for the 
child—this is the watchword and motto for the ideal teacher. 

This new approach has rectified much of the wrong handling of the prob- 
lem of education to which we have >een accustomed. Even this new orien- 
tation, however, is not sufficient: Gong with freedom and autonomy, the 
element of discipline and order ha also to be brought in, if not quite in 
the old way, at least in a new manner. It will not do to say simply that it 
must be self-discipline and self-orcer, but the question is how it is to be 
practically carried out. In ancient ames it was done by living the life of 
an aspirant—not merely by study-ng and going to school, being only a 
student—but living in the house o7 the Teacher, in the atmosphere of his 
direct presence and influence: the teacher too was not a machine issuing 
mechanical instructions, but a Per on who loved and whom one loved, a 
warm embodiment of the ideal. 

In our days there has been this unhappy division between the student 
and the aspirant. In the student Ire, life and study are things apart. One 
may be a good student, study ver* seriously and attain considerable emi- 
nence in intellectual achievement, and yet in life one may remain quite 
the ordinary man with very norraal reactions. Along with the brain we 
do not endeavour to educate the life instincts and body impulses. This , 
portion of our nature we leave all alone and do not dare or care to handle 
it consciously. Sometimes we cal that freedom; but it is more slavery 
than freedom, slavery to our commonplace animal nature. Because one 
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follows one’s impulses and instincts freely, without let or PN onè 
feels as if he were free. Far from it. p 
"This hiatus in our nature, the separation eines, intellectual T | 
l uid life. movement has to be healed up; human personality must be made 
 &unified whole. The training given under Brahniacharya will be of immense 
help.in that.direction. The deeper purpose, however, of this discipline is 
not merely. a: unification of the personality, but a heightening also, lifting 
it on.to a level of consciousness from where it can euman its” pepe 
a a 2: C 5 


n — ^ “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE" - E "SEC 

Ibsen's famous drama portrays a noble soul who tried.to ‘do: good to 
the ignorant people of his country, but was hounded-out by them as “‘An 
Enemy of the People.” The spectacle is not rare or unfamiliar. If you fall 
in with the passions and prejudices of the people and work along the line - 
of least resistances, moving with the current, you are comparatively safe. 
But it becomes dangerous if you wish to do real good, try seriously to cure 
the people of their ignorance and -superstition. Reformers ‘Sire always looked 
upon with suspicion. And the greater the degree of reform- you seek to 
undertake, the greater your dariger and chance of failure. Religious preach- 
ers, spiritual teachers who envisage radical remedies have always had a. 
very bad time of-it: There is a.famous Indian painting which depicts the 
scené of a Buddhist shrine set-on-fire by the people, the last living monk 
prone at the feet of the image of Buddha being consumed by the fires all 
around. One can also recall how an. associate and disciple of Chaitanya 
was struck.by a missile, how Chaitanya himself was made an accused and 
hauled before a court of Justice, how St. Stephen was stoned to death. 
Naturally, we cannot forget in this connection the names of Socrates, Jesus 
Christ and Jeanne d'Arc. In many of these cases popular feclings of antipathy 
and conspiracy of a clique (political or religious) are mixed. up and-.the 
share of mischief is difficult to apportion, but the main fact remains the . 
same, the common and the old protesting against the rare and the new. ` 

The normal consciousness of ordinary men is steeped in ignorance, 
their life is built out of ignórance. Any light thrown upon it acts as 
an uncomfortable irritant: it abrogates the wholesome littleness of life: 
The call of wideness, freedom, otherwhere means a tension which they. 
cannot easily stanc. When they come face to face with movements other 
than the familiar, they deny them ds unnatural and dangerous. A popular 
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complaint against God is that he is hiding, does not appear when called 
and even. when called intently and earnestly by many. Only, men do not 
realise that if God were to manifest, he would manifest in his godly nature, 
which means qualities and virtues and modes of action foreign and even 
contrary to our ordinary normal human movements. There will be no point 
of contact. To Arjuna was given the vision for a moment and mighty hero 
though he was, he began to quake and quail and implored the vision to be 
taken away and a more normal. view given to him instead. Or otherwise, if 
the Divine is not so forbidding and appears nearer to normal humanity, 
people rise in anger and threaten hin, chase him and seek to destroy him. 

And yet.it will not bé true to say that people, ordinary people i in the mass, 
are not moved or touched. by things high and divine. Keligious movements 
themselves are often mass movements. Fanatic faith, urge for conversion 
spread also like wild fire. As there are elements against the ideal, there are 
always ardent adherents too, starting with a few, but growing soon enough 
into a strong minority and finally influencing and swaying general masses. 
The normal history of religions—Ch-istianity, Mahomedanism or Buddhism 
—is there to testify to the ease with which the populace accept belief in 
God and try to follow his dispensation. ur 

How can it be said then that humanity i is naturally or intrinsically anti- 
divine or anti-idealistic? Two thinzs are to be distinguished here. First, 
if humanity had not.a divine or h-gher element in it, it would not. have 
existed or continued to exist till now or thrown up ‘these: ‘surges of reforma- 
tion ever and always. What is, how ever, true is that that element lies very 
much embedded underground, and it takes the grace of an Avatar, the 
might of a Vibhuti, the sacrifice of a God-man -to bring that to the fore 
—the sacrifice and suffering seem to be the inevitable price and ransom, . 
but at the same time the most potent agent. Secondly, the ordinary enthu- 
siasm, even or precisely the fanaticism, created among masses in favour.of 
an ideal cannot always be regarded as the right movement or condition for 
the true fulfilment or permanent establishment of the ideal. We have only 
to remember the march and fate 5f the Nazi and Bolshevic movements. 
Especially, a spiritual ideal which ams at the “change of man’s nature and 
consciousness is ‘not helped, in the end at least, by such mass adhesions. 
For. they bring into play exactly those elements that have to be eliminated 
or in.a large measure replaced and purified. The blind passion for a reli- 
" gion and the blind passion agains- belong to the. same category and have 
the same quality, £amo-rajasic. 

. This is exactly the’ reason why religions deteriorate soon; rarely they 
survive in their purity the passing away of .the founder, It is because 
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of this that in social movemenzs too there is always a counter movement 
following an upward idealistic movement, a slide of reaction and back- 
wardness. This is the inevitable inescapable dialectic so much made of 
- by Hegel and his spiritual disciple Marx, that is to say, a see-saw movement 
of action and reaction, of "thesis and antithesis”. The real synthesis has 
never been arrived at, because human consciousness has never risen 
beyond the dualities. To rise above duality is the-aim of true S RDUM 
endeavour. 

The real difficulty that faces a spiritual movement lies then here. It 
cannot and should not secure its support in and through the ordinary 
inferior nature of man. Man has to be carefully and rigorously taught to 
know and love aad embrace the Ideal through his inmost being; his highest 
and purest consciousness; and waen he has done that, when he has found 
a sufficiently secure seat there; -hen only lean down and yoke his lower 
elements to that Inly Control, so that, first, these may be purifiéd of their 
dross and then put themselves at the service of the Spirit as its rneans for 
expression and embodiment on earth. This involves a process and a discip- 
line which men in the mass cennot be expected to undergo: it is only 
individuals or small groups that can successfully practise and attain the 
transformation. The larger result will follow, but omiy as an extension 
and harmonisation of these nuclear growths. | 

The Enemy is within and he has to be fought out first re even as 
the Kingdom. of Heaven is within and has to be established frst there. 


THE DIVINE AS HUMAN > 


The common man asks and wonders if God i is all-powerful sm he does 
not cure the ills of suffering humanity at a stroke, especially, when -one 
turns to him and prays earnestly and sincerely. Even the wise are often 
puzzled and do rot understand why it is so or why it should be so. The 
Upanishadic parable tells us indeed that the creation did not bring oüt 
the perfect form all on a sudden, that it had to be slowly evolved, preceded 
by a lot of incomplete and tentative forms. According to these Rishis, 
at least, it was nct all a matter o7 “jet there be light and there was light". 

God has denied himself by consenting to become the physical world: 
Spirit has negated itself by asstming a material body. This is the first ` 
part of God's labour. The second part is that he has to uplift the world 
into himself, that'the material body be made a concrete vehicle of the Spirit: 
and this means a long travail, a- drawn-out battle, a slow- process. 
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. I£.God's. will got. immediately fulfilled, then there. would: be no: poiñt 
or meaning.in his creation. He:might as well not have willed it at.all., The 
factis: that the. Divine Consciousness.started its: work in. the. physical with 

Matter as.its material: and basis,'that isto say;. with something absolutely 

unconscious,..at -least,: apparently. :so.'ZI'ransformation of Matter: this,-is 
. the problem and the process. which:is being worked:out,by Nature as instru- 
ment .of the Divine Consciousness—in.other words, the. transformation: of 
* Matter into :spirit, of unconsciousness into. consciousness. We know how 
-Matter is transmuted. through the: ‘Process called evolution: Matter becomes 
‘or is married to life, life becomes or is married to mind, and mind now has 
.to.become; be sublimated into the super-mental or spirit consciousness. 
: : Now,- what is-there ‘in: the. macrocosm .is. repeated -inthe microcosm: 
dc una vehicle too-in its individual nature undergoes.a similar trans- 
.formation: From: humanity to:divinity there is .a process: of growth, deve- 
lopment and sublimation. In.that.process God -himself~becomes: a mortal 
being .to show ‘how. the transformation: is done, how flesh becomes. spirit. 
He is the symbol and pattern of the transformation that is being effected. 
‘Flesh cannot say that-it cannot turn:into spirit, unconsciousness . cannot 
remain ever. bound to its-originál.nature;; For.here is.the Divine Exemplar 
' whio is. doing that. miracle—for jon Ende me ane all, for i TRAE who wishes 
‘to follow. fore ns Co uem. eae > 
. He not only displays the P he i bono: eat the blue-print of what i is 
vto- be done for you. He is tbe Power that. helps you in .carrying out your 
. plan. Being the. Divine, he is the ‘cosmic force. immanent within each one 
of us:as the Inner Guide.and Master: even when we fail. or falter, that force 
vis there to:uphold-us, put us back again on.the.road. . The Buddha, no doubt, 
declared that each one has to be his own light and werk out his own salvation. 
Each one has to rediscover the path and go over the whole length again all 
alone. The Buddha is only a beacon, a hope and an encouragement that 
such a thing has been done and can be done. The Christian (and the Vaish- 
nava) goes to the opposite extreme.and says you can do nothing and have 
to do nothing, it is God's Grace that alone gives you salvation. What you 
can do is to recognise your sin and pray. God takes upon himself your 
burden and frees you from the consequences of your sinfulness (Karma). 
.The Divine becomes human, assumes all earthly limitations. He lives 
and acts apparently as an ordinary man with the ordinary man's apparatus 
at his disposal. And yet into that domain gradually and constantly——even 
suddenly at times when necessary—he brings a transfiguring energy and 
pressure that change the normal course and balance of forces, create new 
elements and factors that build up a purified and uplifted nature. He thus 
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-becomes the “leader of evolution”. He accepts human doubts and hesita- 
tions, stumblings and weaknesses so that working through them.he. can 
set up the abiding strength and certitude. He is, as it were, the crucible 
in which all the dross is melted:and sublimated and the purest gold brought 
.out. Realisations and truths. that are far and out of reach he brings 
nearer to humanity; places them within earth’s atmosphere, makes them 
‘part of the earth-consciousness so that whoever is sincerely willing has 
-only.to stretch his hand in order to seize and possess them. That is the 
cosmic effect of God s descent into aes ignorance and earthly incon- 
science. 

The Divine in the human body i is thus, first of all, an oe ect lesson, as 
it were. He shows by his example how starting from tbe normal human 
nature it is made super-normal. In the second place, he himself brings 
-down and.creates for.us the light and force that conquer and achieve.. In 
.the. third place, he stands and helps not. only for the. individual progress, 
‘but he ‘is carrying forward the whole humanity, even the whole creation. to 
a.higher and higher fulfilment. | | A 

- Men expect and await miracles from the Divine, that i is to say, .there 
must be sudden revelations,.swift reversals, lightning conversions and the 
‘like. Christ .was supposed. to have done many things of that kind. And 
sometimes the degree of saintliness of a saint is measured by the amount 
-of unnaturalness in his miracles. But God need not show his omnipotence 
in that way only. Greater omnipotence he shows by the miracles he does 
daily and hourly, every moment behind the scene, outside the gaze of the 
. blind normal man.. What else is.it if not a miracle of miracles when a little 
.of God's love glistens in the eye.of man, when a ray of hehe from elsewhere 
e pa mors the mortal neal l - 
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THE BOOK OE ETERNAL NIGHT. 


CANTO I 
THE SOUL’S J OURHEY INTO THE VOID 


O was she left alone in:the. huge wood, 
' Surrounded by a dim unthinking world, .. 

Her husband's corpse on.Eer forsaken breastz:. _. 
She measured not her loss with helpless thoughts, . :. 
Nor rent with tears the marble seals of pain: , _ 
She rose not yet to: face. the dreadful god. |... 
Over the body she loved Er soul leaned out . , E: 
In a great stillness withou- stir or voice, : E 
As if her mind had died with Satyavan. à 
But still the human beart.n her beat on..: | . 
Aware still of his being near to hers, - 2 be 
Closely she clasped to her the mute lifeless form aa: 
As though to guard the oreness they had been . _. 
And keep the spirit still within the frame. 
Then suddenly there cam* on her the change 
Which in tremendous moments of our lives: .. . 
Can overtake sometimes tae human soul.. 
And hold it up towards its luminous source. . 
The veil is torn, the thinker is no more; :. : 
Only the spirit sees and al is known. . — . FEE 
Then a:calm Power seated above our brows -. . bon erus 
Is seen, unshaken by our thoughts and deeds, Fobos à x 
Its stillness bears the voices of the world: E 
Immobile, it moves Natuce, looks on life. 
It shapes immutably its fir-seen ends; . "E 
Untouched and tranquil «mid error and tears. Ey 
And measureless above oar striving wills, :-. ~ . p 
Its gaze controls the turteilent whirl of hinge 
To mate with the Glory -t sees, the spirit.grows: . 
The voice of life is tuned to infinite sounds, . 
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The moments on great wings of lightnirig come 
And godlike thoughts surprise the mind of earth. 
Into the souls splendour. and i intensity 

A crescent of miraculocs birth is tossed, 

Whose horn of mystery floats in a bright void 
As into a heaven of. strength and silence, thought 
Is ravished; all this living mortal clay ^ ^ 
Is seized and in a swift and fiery flood 

Of touches shaped by a Harmonist unseen. 
A new “sight comes; new voices in us form, 


A body of the music ofithe'gods. «7:5 Li fu cue os 


Immortal yearnings without namie. is down, 3i. 


Large quiverings of godhead seeking run 5s: 


And weave upon a puissant field of: calm. k 


A high and lonely ecstasy of will. 1: «5c es 


This in a moment's depths was. born j in her. 


Now to the limitless gaze disclosed. that sees. ' :.- 


Things barred from human thinking’s earthly. lids,.. - > 


The Spirit who had thidden‘in nature soared. -~ ~. 
Out of his luminous nest within the worlds. 
Like-a vast fire it climbed the skies of night;. ^: 


Thus were the cords of self-oblivion torn. ..... v^ s^ 


Like one who looks up to-far heights she saw; ^. ^ 


Ancient and strong as on a. windless:ssummit', :v-. 


Above her where she had worked inther: tong mind - 


Labouring apart in a-sole tower of self,.. n, 


A power projected into cosmic space; ^. io e | 
A slow embodiment of the aeonic. will. : 


. A starry fragment of the eternal Truth, tay 
. The passionate instrument.of an anam vicini boe 


.' A Presence, was there thet: filled’the listening world, - . 


. The source of all which she had Send ar wrought 


A central All assumed her boundless: life. -r 


' A sovereignty, a-silence end a swiftness,- .. 
. One brooded over abysses who was she. ^ -~.e 


' 
- 


As in a choric robe of unheard sounds. : 55. . 5: 


A force descended trailing endless lights; 
Linking Time’s seconds to-Infinity; : «^ = ~ 


Illimitablyit girt the earth-and her: 7. |» 


It sank into her.soul and she-was.changed.:. ..': 
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Then like a-thought fulfilled ny some great word - 

That mightiness assumed a symbol form; - 

Her being’s spaces quivered with its touch, - 

It covered her as with immo-tal wings; | 

On its lips the curve of the cnuttered Truth, 

A halo of Wisdom’s lightninzs for its crown, ' 

It entered the mystic lotus ir her head; RNC MR E 

A thousand-petalled home 07 power and light. LM 

Immortal leader of her mortality, bi ae 

Doer of her works and fountain of her words, 

Invulnerable by Time; omni»otent, 

It stood above her calm, immobile, mute.- 
ede. — fente os : e c c o cric 


All in her mated-with-thar mighty hour; ~ = =. 


As if the last remnant had teen slain by Death ^ Me 


Of the humanity: that once was hers. s. É EE 
Assuming a spiritual wide centrol, - bens Mee dest d 
Making life's sea a mirror 07 heaven's "- DNE. 
The young divinity in her earthly limbs = -<> ` ae 
Filled with celestial strengtt her mortal part. ^ ^ '- 


Over was the haunted pain, the rending fear: 

Her grief had passed away, aer mind: was still; 

Her heart beat quietly with a sovereign force.  *" 
There came a freedom fror the heart-strings' dutch, - 
Now all her acts sprang frora a godhead's calm; - ` 
Calmly she laid upon the fc-est soil Ph 

The dead who still reposed upon her breast ` 

And bore to turn away from: the dead form: 


' u Sole now she rose to meet tae dreadful god. ^7. uoi 


That mightier spirit turned its mastéring gaze’ vc D 
On life and things, inherito~ óf a worK " «^ . 1e. nO 
Left to it unfinished from Fer.halting pasty '- = = * 
When yet the mind a passicnate learner toiled. 

And ill-shaped instruments were crudely moved...’ :-»- 
Transcended now was the Foor human rule; =€- ~- .— 
A sovereign power was these, a-godliké vill i-i =a.) 
A moment yet she lingered-motionless -'-`- - < vo.. 
And looked down on-the dead man at her feet; > : ^ ~ 
Then like a tree recovéringfrom a wind .. :.7.. 7 
She raised her noble head; fronting her gaze- + „~. 
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Something stood there, unearthly, sombre, grand, 
A limitless denial of all being | 

That wore the terror aad wonder of a shape. 

In its appalling eyes the tenebrous Form 

Bore the deep pity of cestroying gods. 

A sorrowful irony curved the dreadful lips 

That speak the word o? doom. Eternal Night 
In the dire beauty of an immortal face 

Pitying arose, receiving all that lives _ 

For ever into its fathomless heart, refuge 

Of creatures from their anguish and world-pain. 
His shape was nothingness made real, his limbs 
Were monuments of transience and beneath 
Brows of unwearying calm large godlike lids 
Silent beheld the writhing serpent, life. . ! 
Unmoved their timeless wide unchanging gaze 
Had seen the unprofitable cycles pass, 

Survived the passing of unnumbered stars 

And sheltered still the same immutable orbs. 
The two opposed each other with their eyes, 
Woman and universal god: around her, 

Piling their void unbearable loneliness 

Upon her mighty uncompanioned soul, 

Many inhuman solitudes came close. 

Vacant eternities forbidding hope 

Laid upon her their huge and lifeless look, 

And to her ears silencing earthly sounds, 

A sad and formidable voice arose 

Which seemed the whole adverse world's. oe it cried, 
“Thy passionate influerce and relax, O slave 
Of Nature, changing tool of changeless Law, 
Who vainly writhst rebellion to my yoke, 

Thy elemental grasp; weep and forget. . 
Entomb thy passion in its living grave. . 
Leave now the once-loved spirits abandoned robe: 
Pass lonely back to thy vain life on earth.” 

It ceased, she moved not and it spoke again, 
Lowering its mighty key to human chords,— . 
Yet a dread cry behind the uttered sounds, 
Echoing all sadness and immortal scorn, 
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Moaned like a hunger of far wandering waves. ' ' 
“Wilt thou for ever keep thy passionate hold;  ..- - 
Thyself, a creature-doomed like him to pass, ` > - 
Denying his soul death’s calm and-silent rest? | 
Relax thy grasp; this body is earth’s and thine, ~ ' 

His spirit'now belongs to a greater power. 

Woman, thy husband suffers." Savitri 

Drew back her heart's force that clasped his body still - 
Where from her lap renounced on the smooth m. 

. Softly it lay, as often before in sleep : E 
When froin their couch she rose in the white De 
Called by her. daily tasks: now too as if-called : 

She rose and stood gathered in lonely strength, `- 

Like one who drops his mantle for-a race 

And waits the signal, motionlessly swift. ! 

She knew not to what course: her spirit above- 

On the crypt-summit of her secret form 

Like one left sentinel on a mountain crest. 

À fiery-footed splendour puissant-winged : 

Watched flaming-silent with her:voiceless sonl- 

Like a still sail-upon a windless sea. E 

White passionless it rode, an anchored might, =  ' 
Waiting what far-ridged impulse should arise B 
Out of the eternal depths and cast its surge. -~-~ - - 
Then Death the king leaned boundless dowd as leans 
Night over tired lands when evening pales 

And fading gleams break down the horizon’s. walls, 

Nor yet the dusk grows mystic with the moon. 

The dim and awful godhead rose-erect 

From his brief stooping-to his touch on éarth, 

And like a dream that wakes out of a dream, 

Forsaking the poor mould of that-dead. clay, 

Another luminous Satyavan arose, - - - 

Starting upright from the kaaba earth 

As if someone over viewless botders- stepped: -: 

Emerging on the edge of uiiseen- worlds. 

In the earth’s day the silent marvel-stood ~ 

Between the mortal woman and the god. -+- 

Such seemed he as if one departed came. ` 

Wearing the light of a-celestial shape a. 
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Splendidly alien to the mortal air... i 

The mind sought things long loved and fell back foiled 

From unfamiliar hues, beheld yet longed, |. u,a, 7 

. . By the sweet radiant form unsatisfied,, . ....: o poa 

.- Incredulous of its too bright hints of heaven; . ,..,.." + 

Too strange the brilliant phantasm to life's clasp. » 

Desiring the warm creations of the earth - . . . ; 

Reared in the ardour.of.material suns,. ^ .. ~ o e 5 

The senses seized in.vain a glorious shade... .,. ,.; 

Only the spirit knew the spirit still, 

And the heart divined the old loved. heart, totg changed 

Between two realms he.stood, not wavering, - UN 

But fixed in quiet strang. expectancy, 5... sous. 

Like one who, sightless, listens for a command. | | 

So were they immobile on that earthly field, :. — 

Powers not of earth, though one in human clay... 

On either side of one two spirits strove; | 

Silence battled with silence, vast with vast. _ 

But now the impulse. of the Path was felt 

. Moving from the Silence-that supports the stars, 
To touch the confines ofthe visible world. , _.- a 

Luminous he moved, gway; behind him Death . .. 

Went slowly with his noiseless tread, as seen. 

In dream-built fields-a shadowy herdsman glides. 

Behind some wanderer from his voiceless herds, 

And Savitri moved behind eternal Death, _ 

Her mortal pace was equalled with the god's. 

Wordless she travelled in her lover's steps,.-, - . 

Planting her human feet where his had trod, 

Into the perilous. silences ere 


At first in a blind stress of odds she moved .. x: 
With strange inhuman paces on the soil, . TM 
Journeying as if upon an unseen road... .; 
rutina ig penis aa 
The flickering screen. of forests ringed her He 
Its thick luxurious obstacle of boughs, ~- 
Besieged her body pressing dimly through 
In a rich realm of whispers. palpable, . 

And all the murmurous beauty of: the leaves 
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Rippled around her like an emerald robe. 

But more and more this grev an alien sound, 

And her old intimate body seemed to-her : 

A burden which her being remotely bore. ^. . l 
Herself lived far in some uplifted scene ~ e i ou, 
Where to the trance-chained vision of pursuit, . 

Sole presences in a high spaceless dream, . ..: 

The luminous spirit glided sillyon A 

And the great shadow travelled vague behind. . x 45 $9 
Still with an amorous crowd of seeking hands | TE 
Softly entreated by their old desires .--.. . . 
Her senses. felt. earth's close and gentle air | | 
Cling round them- and in troubled branches knew 
Uncertain treadings of a faint-foot, wind: 
She bore dim fragrances, far callings touched; , 
The wild bird’s voice and its winged rustie came 
As if a sigh from some forgatten world, __ 

Earth stood aloof; yet near: round her it wove . 
Its sweetness and its. greenness and delight, iy. gh EE 
Sunlight arriving to its golden noom a g 

And the blue heavens and the.caressing soil. 

The ancient mother offered to her child | 

Her simple world of kind familiar things. 

But now as if the body's sensuous hold | 

Curbing the godhead of. her infinite walk . 

Had freed those spirits to their grander road 

Across some boundary’s intangible bar, 

The silent god grew mighty and remote 

In other spaces and the soul she loved . 

Lost its consenting. nearness to her life. . 

Into a deep and unfamiliar air. M 

Enormous, windless, without stir or sound » 

They seemed to enlarge awey, drawn by. some wide 

Pale distance, from the, warm control of earth — 

And her grown far. Now, now.they would escape. 

Then flaming from her bod7’s nest alarmed . 

Her violent spiritsoared at Satyavan. . 

Out mid the plunge of heav2n-surrounded socks 

So in a terror and a wrath civine . 
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From her eyrie streams, against the ascending death, ' 
Indignant at its crouching point of steel, 

Fierce she-eagle threatened in her brood, 

Borne on a rush of puissance and a cry 
Outwinging like a mass of golden fire. 

So on a spirit's flaming outrush borne 

She crossed the borders of dividing sense; 

Like pale discarded sheaths dropped dully down 
Her mortal members fell back from her soul, 

A moment of a secret body’s sleep, 

Her trance knew not of sun or earth or world; 
Thought, time and death were absent from her grasp: 
She knew not self, forgotten was Savitri. | 
All was the violent ocean of a will 

Where lived captive to an immense caress, 

Possessed in a supreme identity, 

Her aim, joy, origin, Satyavan alone. 

Her sovereign prisoned in her being's core 

He beat there like a rhythmic heart, —herself 

But different still, one loved, enveloped, clasped, - 

A treasure saved from the collapse of space. 

Around him nameless, infinite she surged, 

Her spirit fulfilled in his spirit, rich with all Time, 
As if Love's deathless moment had been found; 

A pearl within eternity's white shell. 

Then out of the engulfing- sea of trance’ 

Her mind rose drenched to light streaming with hues 
Of vision and, awake once more to Time, 

Returned to shape the lineaments of things 

And live in borders of the seen and known. 

Onward the three still moved in her soul-scene. 

As if pacing through fragments of a dream, 

She seemed to travel on, a visioned shape 

Imagining other musers like herself, 

By them imsgined in their lonely sléep. 

Ungrasped, unreal, yet familiar, old, 

Like clefts of unsubstantial memory, 

Scenes often traversed, never lived in, fled 

Past her unheeding to forgotten goals.- 

In voiceless regions they were travellers 
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Alone in a new world where souls were not, 

But only living moods. A strange, hushed, weird 
Country was round them, strange far skies above, — . 
A doubting space where dreaming objects. lived : 
Within themselves their own unchanged idea. - 
Weird were the grasses, weird the treeless plains, 
Weird ran the road which like fear hastening- 
Towards that of which it has most terror, passed 
Phantasmal between pillared conscious rocks 


Sombre and high, gates brooding, whose stone thoughts 


Lost their huge sense beyond in giant night. 

Enigma of the Inconscient’s sculptural sleep, - 
Symbols of the approach to darkness old, 

And monuments of her titanic reign 

Opening to depths like dumb appalling jaws 

That wait a traveller down a haunted path. 
Attracted to a mystery that slays, | 

They watched across her road, cruel and still; 
Sentinels they stood of dumb Necessity, 

Mute heads of vigilant and sullen gloom, 

Carved muzzle of a dim enormous world. | 

Then to that chill sere heavy line arrived |. - 
Where his feet touched the shadowy marches' brink, 
Turning arrested luminous Satyavan 

Looked back with his wonderful eyes at Savitri. 

But Death pealed forth his vast abysmal cry: 

“O mortal, turn back to thy transient kind; 

Aspire not to accompany Death to his home, 

As if thy breath could live where Time must die. 
Think not thy niind-born passion strength from heaven 
To uplift thy spirit from its earthly base 

And, breaking out from the material cage, 

To upbuoy thy feet of dream in groundless Nought 
And bear thee through the pathless infinite. 
Only in human limits man lives safe. 

Trust not in the unreal Lords of Time, 

Immortal deeming this image of thyself 

Which they have built on a Dream's floating ground. 
Let not the dreadful goddess move thy soul — 
To enlarge thy vehement trespass into worlds 
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Where it shall perish like a helpless thought. 
Know the cold term-stones of thy hopes in life. 
Armed vainly with the Idea’s borrowed might 
Dare not to outstep men’s bound and measured force. 
Ignorant and stumbling, in brief boundaries pent 
He crowns himself the world’s mock sovereign 
Tormenting Nature with the works of Mind. ` 
O sleeper dreaming of divinity, 

Wake trembling mid tke indifferent silences 

In which thy few weak chords of being die. 
Impermanent creatures, sorrowful foam of Time, 
Your transient loves bind not the eternal gods." 
The dread voice ebbed in the consenting hush 
Which seemed to close upon it, wide, intense, 

A wordless sanction frcm the jaws of Night. 

The Woman answered not. Her high nude soul, 
Stripped of the girdle cf mortality, 

Against fixed destiny and the grooves of law 
Stood up in its sheer will a primal force. 

Still like a statue on its pedestal, 

Lone in the silence and to vastness bared, 
Against midnight’s dumb abysses piled in'front 
A columned shaft of fire and-light she rose. 


. END OF CANTO ONE 


(SRI AUROBINDO 


HE appreciation of S by “us adds mA to it, on the con- 

trary it is only a proof of our ablity to appreciate. To be open and 
clear in our understanding, to havz the proper sense of values, to be 
attracted by the compelling force of zreatness, all this does credit to us 
instead of increasing the lustre of one ho is great. If in addition to appre- 
ciating greatness, we—following the >recept of Sri Krishna in the Gita, 
recognise that behind all forms of iti. the power of the Divine, gratitude 
is the only natural sentiment that we sLould feel. And when we come face to. 
face with such extraordinary greatness as is directly a manifestation of - 
the divine Wisdom, Power and Sweetzess, there is every reason to be filled 
with wonder and to be supremely grateful. For ‘gratitude cleanses the 
heart, prepares the aspirant for the steep and arduous ascent to the peaks 
of Truth. If we would climb the Famalayas of the Soul, we must free 
ourselves of the burden of our unresenerate nature, and. to, pay homage’ 
to the great ones is one of the poteat means of achieving that purpose. 
This brief'article is written as a tribcte to Sri Aurobindo on the occasion 
of the anniversary of his siddhi whicl. falls in this month. 

To many even in India Sri Aurobindo is a mystery. Many have — 
appreciation for his genius, others genuine admiration for his brief but 
powerful and pioneer political work and leadership. But very few know, 
far less understand, what he is doing now. There is a negligible minority 
which thinks that Sri Aurobindo's life has been valueless. But much atten- 
tion need not be paid to this class of -letractors because a statesman whom 
the great journalist Henry Nevinson zonsidered the wisest among India’s 
political leaders, a poet whom the po-t-critic James Cousins has welcomed 
as a new voice in-English poetry successfully blending the mysticism of 
the East with the vigour of the West, a metaphysical writer whose work 
‘The Life Divine’ was admired b- Sir. Francis Younghusband as the 
greatest book produced in his times, 2 prophet who was hailed by Romain 
Rolland as the greatest synthesis o^ the genius of the East:ánd the 
genius of the West that has beem réalised to this day, a seer to 
whom Rabindranath Tagore said that the country was waiting to 
hear the ‘word from him and “hrough whom the poet expected 
India would speak to the world: *Hearken unto me’, a Teacher in 
whose teaching thousands of wezry souls all over the world are ` 
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finding their way to dynamic eidion a person can be 
summarily rejected only by pecple who have colossal ignorance of the 
right political, cultural and sp-ritual values. . - 

But those who admire and'rzveré. Sri Aurobindo may be interested to 
know that the- Master is seeking to evolve a new principle and power of 
life. im the world through . the instrumentality of which “Heaven would. 
grow native in mortal soil’. "There is increasing recognition. of the dismal 
fact tuat inspite. of. ‘Browning’ S robust optimism. all is not well with the 
world. ‘Thinkers. and poets, artists. and scientists, even politicians and 
pundis of Economics, are at A LOSS. to know, where lies the way out of the, 
mad-Louse that the world j is toda. All kinds of ayenues are being suggested 
—eco3omic, political, educational,. and. cultural,—but. none seems to. be 
the risht one. Sri Aurobindo: 'SHyS that while these external efforts have to 
be. mede because the total perfection of man should and will include tbe: 
realisetion of these. values; the true way lies ‘somewhere else, Having the 
yogic view of the world and life, he considers. that something is basically 
wrong with the very constitution of our consciousness. What is funda- 
mentaily responsible for the confusion and turmoil in the -world is our- 
selves, We change, thé world also changes, we transform ourselves, life. 
in ‘the world is also transformec, Sri Aurobindo. traces the present nature 
of our life to its leadership by mental knowledge and. energy. But mental 
knowledge i is another name of iznorance; not being self-conscious, it. does 
not. know its, origin..or its destiny. And since true consciousness is also 
Force and Power, mental energy is also lame and limping and not sovereign. 
The mind: with. its brilliant. array of. sensory and. intellectual. powers. has. 
not gct the key. to the mystery of,our existence and life. Nor has it got | 
the capacity to fashion it after a harmonious, pattern. The reason is that the 
world is not a. manifestation of mental intelligence and energy. “Mind is 
not sufficient. to explain existence in the world”, says Sri Aurobindo, . “for, 
Mind 3 3s, that which does not know, which tries to. know and never knows. 
except | in a glass darkly....Tt.i is not the . power . which Knows and guides 
that existence and therefore it cannot be the power which created . or. mani- 
fested jt." The world is in truth, Says Sri Aurobindo, a manifestation of 
the. Dizine through some faculty of his being which is both perfect knowledge 
and supreme power. It is only through the overt leadership. of this :‘know- 
ledge-will that life i in it can be transformed. “The new world whose coming . 
we ‘envisage is not to be made.o7 the same texture as the old and different 
only i ir pattern,.. it must. come ty other means,. from within and not from. 
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without." And again, "It is then by.a transformation of life in.its very 
principle, not by.an ‘external. manipulation ‘of its phenomena, that the 
integral Yoga proposes to change it from a troubled and a into a 
luminous and harmonious movement of Nature.”?. - 

It should be noted, however, that the redress of earthly ills is not t Sri 
Aurobindo’s prime concern; that his ideal is not humanistic. "My" Yoga is 
not for humanity but for the Divine", he has declared categorically. Sri 
Aurobindo lives and labours neither for his society, nor for his country, 
not even for humanity, all-his loyalty and love is to and for the Eternal, the 
Brahman, the Divine. Only, the Divine, as integrally realised by Sri 
Aurobindo,is the Transcendent Reality which cannot be completely described 
either negatively or positively. For, as Spinoza said, all determination is 
negation. For Sri Aurobindo the Diviné is the all-embracing, yet. all- 
exceeding Reality, which baffles all attempts at full description. Consequently . 
though Sri Aurobindo accepts all the formulations ‘of Reality given by the _ 
different systems of Spiritual Yoga, he does not consider any of them as 
complete and final. Reality is not only the differenceless Identity but also 
the constitutive Unity of all apparent differences, not only featureless, quality- 
less, static and silent Identity-Experience but also the ultimate source, mate- 
rial, ordainer and experiencer of all features, qualities and dynamism. Thus 
Brahman is One that i is always Many, and yet neither One nor Many. For 
beyond mental man’s experience of Reality as one existence, ekam sat, is that 
of Asat or Sunya, Non-existence or Void. This is the highest realisation that. 
the spiritualised mind of man can attain:and the word Asat is used because 
even Sat, the ultimate term that the Mind can apply to Reality, seems inappli- 
cable. “The, Mind spiritualises itself by shedding all its own activities and 
formations and reducing everything to a pure Existence, Sad-Atman, from 
which all things and activities proceed. and ‘which: supports everything. 
When it wants to go still beyond, it negates yet further and arrives at an © 
Asat, which is the negation of all this existence and yet something incon- 
ceivable to mind, speech or defining experience."5 The most famous des- 
cription of Reality in India is perhaps Sat-Chit-Ananda, the shortest yet the 
completest positive description. The Chit in this metaphysical formula . 
mes SSE Consciousness-F oe the own-Nature of the Divine,* 
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which has become the world and everything in it. The play or sport of 
Chit-Shakti is Delight or .Ananda, from which everything is born. Asat 
represents the Divine’s perfect freedom and dissociation from the play.of 
its self-force, it is the status of Reality even. beyond that of Sat and Chit- 
Shakti, which, however, are only two aspects of the. self-same — As 
Sri HIC the poet has sung of Parabrahman: 


ra 


| Hei is, we cannot say; for Nothing too 

. . Is His conception of Himself unguessed. 

: He dawns upon us and we would pursue, ; ; 
But who has found Him or what arms ee 


Within Himself He shadowed Being forth 
Which is a younger birth, a veil He chose ` 
To. half-conceal Him, Knowledge, nothing worth ^ 


Save to have glimpses of its mighty cause, . 


And high Delight, a spirit infinite, | dE SE" 
| ^ 'That is the fcuntain of this glorious world, 
foot Delight that labours in its opposite, . 
MU Faints in the rose and-on the rack is curled.t 


. Reality i is the — of the play of its force of. which it is iko the un- 
attached witness.and Lord. and Master, the Ishwara. Impersonal in itself, 
Reality i is the base and support of the Divine Person and also of all relations 
of .personalities, and though Forinless, it yet takes form in everything and 
the universe itself is an image of the Divine. Non-existence in its highest 
status means where the idea and experience of Self also vanish, Reality is 
the eternal assertion of itself -as the ‘I? or Atman which supports and 
sanctions the cosmic play. This is how Sri Aurobindo has- ‘realised -the 
Divine and it is not possible for the Mind, however much infused- with the 
spiritual light and intuition, lo cou idhend all these aspects of the Divine 
because it lacks tbe integral visicn. How can the Divine be all this is realised 
only by what Sri Aurobindo calis the Supermind. For it is the Divine alone 
who.can know him in all his zspects and the Supermind is the Divine’s 
own knowledge of himself. That is why to realise the Divine through the 
Supermind is the one aim of: sri Aurobindo's integral. Yoga. ; 

action of Being, not of the Void. What it sees, that becomes. It sees itself beyond Space 
Ar erent Vig aA MET 
Aurobindo, P. ag. 4 3 
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But the Supermind is not only the Divine's own knowledge of himself 
but also his own native power of acting, it is not only Wisdom but also Will. 
That is why the supramental realisation of the Divine is also simultaneously 
his revelation. Because the Divine is aot only the Unmanifest but also the 
process and product of manifestation, both beyond and in this world; his 
integral, that is the supramental, realisation will also reveal him in life in 
the world. Being absolute knowledge and power the Supermind will change 
the face of human existence and life in such a radical manner that verily it 
will be a real transformation. Delight which.is the foundation of this glorious 
world will also be its brick and cement and mortar, and harmonise men in 
the life divine. “By this Yoga we not only seek the Infinite, but we call upon 
the Infinite to unfold himself in human life.”! It is this new life that 
Sri Aurobindo is seeking, not for himseif or for humanity as such, but because 
the Divine wills it. “It is a higher Truth I seek, whether it makes men 
greater or notis not the question, but wether it will give them truth and peace 
and light to live in and make life something better than a struggle with igno- 
rance and falsehood and pain and strife....It is a question between the Divine 
and myself —whether it is the Divine Will or not, whether I am sent to bring 
that down or open the way for its descent or at least make it more possible 
or not."?. 3 - 
. We have said that the supreme Divine is both the static and the dynamic 
Brahman. The dynamic Brahman as Consciousness-Force is the divine 
Maya, the Devi Maya of the Vedas, which measures the Immeasurable, 
informs the Formless and embodies the Spirit. Through the divine Maya 
is effected the Divine's self—or de-limitation resulting in his self-variation. 
The inherent possiblities in the boscm of the Infinite: are manifested as 
multiple centres of himself through de-limitation and self-individualisation. 
This is the original act of the divine conscious power and mentioned in 
the Upanishads in the passage: Eko’ham vahusyüm prajáveva—1l am one, 
I shall be Many for the sake of creation. These centres of the Divine never 
lose their inherent sense of identity, so that in spite of distinction, there is 
no discord, in spite of variety there is no exclusion. And the original range 
of realities where the Divine’s self-individualisation starts is the Supermind. 
This is the real-ideal world, the first product of the loosing forth, Sriyfi, 
of Chit-Shakti, which though not the Divine in his absolute self-being, yet 
retains all the divine qualities like Unity, Knowledge, Power and Love 
pure and undiminished. Now this wcrld of ours of ignorance and misery 
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is a result of the involution, of progressive self-veiling of the Supermind. 
The living sense of identity recedes to the background as the self-veiling 
proceeds till it is lost in Matter or the physical plane of existence and differ- 
ence becomes the law of life. The Supermind involves itself till through 
Mind and Life it becomes Mat-er which is the immediate, but not the ulti- 
mate, source of this world and terrestrial life. Clash and conflict is the rule 
in Matter. and Nature red in tooth and claw is its mistress. This is the 
nature of the world, fundamentally a formation of consciousness, but 
phenomenally.and actually the feld of the play of the Mind, Life and Matter, 
of Manas, Prana and Anne, the field of Ignorance, in which the centres of 
conscious being shut out the awareness of essential unity and indulge in 
exclusive self-concentration, each regarding itself as separate from the 
others, the totality and the essence. All that we suffer-is a consequence of 
this black-out of the consciousness of the identity and unity of our own 
being and life with the being and life of the cosmos. This is Avidya, the . 
fall of the Mind from Vidya, tte Supermind, and proceeds from "the indi- 
vidualised soul viewing everything from its own standpoint and excluding 
all others; it proceeds, that is to say, by an exclusive self-identification of 
the. soul with a particular temporal and spatial action which is only. a part 
of its own play of being; it starts from the soul’s ignoring the fact that all 
others are also itself, all other action its own action and all other states of 
being and consciousness equally its own as well as the action of one parti- 
cular moment of Time and one particular standing-point in Space and the 
one. particular form it presently occupies." 

, It is true that our world is immediately created by the mental Maya Or 
ignorance. Maya is creative energy but the energy that has fashioned the 
world is not conscious nor is it absolute. Life in the world is not guided 
by the knowledge of Truth and also all its achievements are imperfect. 
“AJl that we do is ever still to do", and not knowing the goal, we always 
journey but nowhere arrive. And even if Mind by’a supreme effort can 
catch some distant gleam of Truth, life keeps to its human middle way and 
swings always between opposites. “Even if Mind is able to reflect some 
image of essential Truth in its substance, yet the dynamic force and action 
of Truth appears in it always broken and divided."? That is why some heroic 
souls seek a permanent achievement not in but beyond the world, and 
because all power seems to be unconscious and therefore corrupt, they 
search after a realisation which is static and silent. In effectit means a 
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realisation of the pure-element, the spiritual stuff in us and through it, of 
the Reality. Whatever may be the form of that realisation, it leaves the 

mind, life and body—and these.make up our world—to their unconscious 
er and . impure * or a realisation any very d but also 
certainly very incomplete. 

Ages of spiritual sadhana bear witness to its dii of this M 
But that the world is 8 creation of nrisleading Maya does not prove that the 
issue is between a-life-in Ignorance and a high ‘but atatic realisation. Since 
there is the dynamic aspect of the Divine, he must. be realised in Power 
also. In fact there are systems of Yoga like the Gita’s, the Shakta, Shaiva and | 
the Vaishnava Yogas, which accept the dynamic réalisation also as part of 
their aim. Accepting also the reality of the individual soul, these prefer a 
life of.relation with the. personal Divine to absorption in the Impersonal. 
But this life is possible only in the highest Heaven or in the Divine's own 
plane-of -existence. For these Yogas also-consider life in the Ignorance as 
incorrigibly dark, painful and futile. The.possibility of the world's trans- 
formation, the.special characteristic note. of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga, is- not 
even thought of by. them. But because Sri Aurobindo has seen thé common 
substantiality of everything in spite of innumerable forms, and also because 
he knows that these innumberable forms. are taken through the Supermind 
by the supreme Consciousness-Forcz deploying itself in various manner; he 
is categorical that. Matter, Jada, can be transmuted.into the luminous subs- 
tance of the divine. Spirit. And if Matter is. capable -of transmutation, -cer- 
tainly the vital, Praga, and the Mind, the Manas, the elements of our normal 
personality, can also be made perfect vessels of the splendours of the Spirit. 
The triple world of Mind, Life, and Matter, the field of Ignorance, has to be 
the world of Knowledge. The.world in which the Divine seems to have 
lost. himself is intended to be the venue of his utter manifestation. Below į 
Ignorance is the Inconscient, the field of total darkness.and utter disunion. 
From Inconscient evolves Ignorance, which is seeking knowledge and broken 
power and straining after union. . Now Ignorance will evolve into Knowledge 
and invincible Power and inaliena»le Unity. -Its -seeking -after knowledge 
will be turned into puissant illumination, its broken power into sovereign 
Force, its straining after union in:o.an accomplished harmony. "Life ‘is 
the.field of a divine manifestation not. yet complete: here, in life, on earth; 
in the body, —ihaiva, as the Upanishads. insist, —we have to-unveil the God- 
bead; here we must make.its transcendent greatness, light. and sweetness 
real to. our consciousness,- here’ possess. and, as far as may be, -express it": 
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We-have said that the world of Mind, Life and Matter is an involution 
of the Supermind. Now involution is the precursor of Evolution, self- 
veiling is followed by self-revealing. Spirit sleeping and dormant in Matter 
. asserts itself, consciousness in the lower involute aspires for a higher 
expression, and the derivations of the Supermind higher than Matter, namely 
Life and Mind, are manifested in it. The nisus of evolution presses hard 
and, Sri Aurobindo says that the time has come for the Supermind to mani- 
fest itself in Matter. With the Supermind manifest in the world, the secret 
power of its evolution will be overtly operative and will openly guide life 
in the world. The true origin of the world is also its goal, even now it 
is secretly leading the world to its consummation. In the concluding chapter 
of ‘The Life Divine’ published m the Arya, Sri Aurobindo wrote: “This 
Light (The Supermind) is not scmething belonging only to another world 
and another plane of existence, it is secret in all the nescience of material 
Nature and the Ignorance of Mind."! Now it is patent that when a higher 
quality emerges in a lower one, the latter undergoes a’ great change and 
behaves differently than when tbe former was not evolved. The response 
of the trunk of a tree, which is vitalised matter, to the woodcutter’s axe 
is different from that of the inert matter of iron to the blacksmith’s hammer. 
And the functioning of the human body is still more different from that 
of the tree because it is not only vitalised but also inhabited by Mind. When 
the Supermind is manifested, Metter will be purified of its dross and hard 
resistance, Life of its disturbed and senseless movement, Mind of its 
ignorance and imperfect potency. They will all receive and accept and 
express the divire light and law. 

The Supermind has not yet overtly manifested itself in the world. T he 
purpose of the Master's sadhana is to manifest the supramental Brahman 
by bringing down the Supermind from its high original plané of existence 
to the world of Mind, Life and Matter. Its two-fold object is to quicken 
the ascent of the Consciousness-Force secret in them and also the descent 
into them of the next higher evolute which is the Supermind. This simply 
means the manifestation of the Supermind in purified Matter, refined 
Life and illumined Mind in which it is already secretly working. When 
the descent is accomplished, the being of man and his threefold nature 
will be led by true knowledge and invincible energy. His life then will be 
a movement of unity expressing itself in diversity. Nothing will be abolished 
and it will be a life rich in relaticns but based on the intimate sense of 
oneness, because that is the very essence of the supramental consciousness. 
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“It is the very nature of the supramental experience that it can perpetuate 
the play of difference without forfeiting or in the least diminishing either 
the divine union or the infinite oneness.” 

' "The means of this transformation. is a synthesis of Yoga which will cible 
man first to know. his true being, then to realise all the diverse aspects of 
the Divine and also to gain mastery of the forces of life through a firm 
grasp of the Supermind. The new Yoga accepts and absorbs in principle, 
if not in details, the essential elements of all the Yogas, integralises them 
into the sure foundation of a new development of the soul which is the 
possession of all the aspects of Brahman through the knowledge that he has 
of himself and then through its power, to build every lower derivation of 
that. knowledge into its own pristine image. It synthetises knowledge of 
the Impersonal with the love of the personal Divine, adds to it the aim of 
converting our normal human nature into the divine nature and the mastery 
of the forces of the world and life with a view to using that mastery to do the 
Divine’s Will in the world, crowning the whole movement by a victorious 
assault on the darkest citadel of present nature, namely the physical, and 
bringing into its most secret recesses the purifying Force of the Supermind, 
even as Prometheus brought the Fire from Heaven. And because the 
microcosm is really the macrocosm in miniature, because the worlds -without 
are really the worlds within, this transformation will occur on. a cosmic 
scale, even though it may start in one individual who makes himself fit 
to receive the Supermind even into his physical body. Those who will 
open themselves to the supramental influence will gradually become fit 
to hold it and thus become further centres of the transforming power's 
operation. In this way a society of supermen, who will be the leaders of 
evolution, will be established and will grow and common life in the world 
will. be transformed because those who will live aii to the supreme 
Light will themselves be transformed. 

It needs be mentioned here that man is not a oxides of Mind, Life 
and Matter. Behind this frontal appearance is his true being which Sri 
Aurobindo calls the psyche. We have spoken of the self-individualisation 
of the Divine. This true individual is the real Self, the Unborn and Immut- 
able Spirit. of man. "Phe Self is not involved in the world of Ignorance 
but sends down a ray as it were into it. This ray is the soul, which through 
a series of births and deaths reaches the human stage where it develops 
a physical, vital and mental human consciousness and a being of itself which 
is the psychic being. The -psyche is immutable only i in the sense that it 
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des riot change its basic spiritual nature, but not in the sense that it does 
not evolve. For it grows and evolves towards the Self through. its various 
experiences in the world of Ignorance. It is the permanent stuff in man, . 
his mind, life and. body dissolviag after death. In its progression from life 
to life:the psychic supports the outer man's evolution from behind a veil, 
then at-a particular stage it is- able to openly guide "human nature to a 
divine fulfilment. Sri Aurobindo has called' the process psychicisation of 
our: being and: nature, and it is the psychicisatión that the Yoga is intended 

to achieve first. Indeed the, , supramental ‘transformation’ can take place 
b after man: has ‘fully accepted the- guidance of the psyche in all his 
_ nature. “To merge the consciousness in the Divine and-to keep the psychic 
being controlling and changing all the nature and keeping it turned to the 
Divine till the whole being can live.in the Divine is the transformation 
wé seek. There is further the supramentalisation, but this only carries 
the transformation to its own. highest a p largest possetis stu does not 
alter its essential nature."! 

To the question when will tkis consummation take place; the ibis 
answer.is that it cannot be said in terms of our standards of time." For 
one tbing humanity itself is thé medium of its evolution into super-huma- 
nity in the world. When the soul came down to the world of Ignorance; 
it did so not under compulsion tut out of conscious free choice. Freedom | 
is thé basis of creation and continues to bethe motive-force behind all pro- 
gress and evolution. If man is rot satisfied with his -present existence of 
light covered by shadow, of pleasure baulked by pain and of life} haunted 
- by death, let him freely aspire after life of. Knowledge, Bliss and Immorta- 
lity. That life is in the making “in the quarries of God" and is Nature's 
secret aim in the world. But stil, as Vivekananda said, Yoga compresses 
‘one’s evolution into a single lifé or a few years or even a few months of 
bodily existence.’ We have said that nature is in travail of the supramental 
life and Sri Aurobindo's Yoga is in essence a turning of Nature's tardy 
movement into a swift and conscious march towards the consummation; 
it is Nature's own Yoga done consciously/ and with: deliberate aim. If 
man becomes the earnest sadhaka of this Yoga, it is beyond doubt that 
the realisation of the goal will be quickened. Sri Aurobindo says that. the 
goal is ‘decreed and inevitable. For Pon it is true that 2 


ss Hard is it to persuade earth-nature’s changes- p estais 
T - Mortality bears ill the éternal's touch: - Ce Sg a 
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It TM the pure divine intolerance - wed ! 
^ Of its assault of ether. and of fire; . ^c | v 

It murmurs at its sorrowless happiness, . ce 

Almost with hate repels the light it brings; 

It trembles at its naked power of Truth 

And the might and sweetness of its absolute Voice.? 


yet man is vie chosen instrument of. the: new evolution and ‘though Ti 
superficial. consciousness may nòt know, deep within himself he is aspiring 
for it, indeed it is God: in him that is' aspiring, for the real DAE — 
opi God come vo RM E E a 


` And how shall the end Be vain wlien God ig guide? 

. The more the goal recedes, the more it lures;, . 
However his mind and flesh resist or fail, ` 

- À will prevails cancelling his conscious choice. 
Àn influx presses from the closed Beyond : 

. Forbidding to him rest and earthly ease, - 

_ Till he has found himself he cannot pause. 

- .* There is a Light that leads, a Power that aids; - 
Unmarked, unfelt it sees for him and acts: 

. Ignorant, he forms the All-conscient in his m 
Human, looks up to superhuman peaks: is 
A borrower of Supernature's gold, 

. He pon his road to NOARI 


_If man digis to pave eis rod to. Immortality whoa: leang it to E 
done. by ignorant Nature in her own good time, certainly the Divine will 
respond to his aspiration and the goal come nearer home. Let him pause 
and think and decide to become the:Lord's instrument in the battle supreme. 
against darkness and falsehood, pain and- suffering, incapacity and death. 

Meanwhile the very presence: of the Master (and other spiritual mystics 
also) ought to make us supremely grateful to them, because it is they that 
hold: together and preserve the worlds. The Mahabharata in a luminous 
line surcharged with high poetry and profound: metaphysics says: -Lokd 
hi sarve tapasa dhriyante, all the worlds are held together by spiritual energy. 
(Adhyaya r01). It is with reference to this doctrine Mision x not merely 
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a theory that Krishna’s exhortation regarding Lokasangraha is to be under- 
stood. It is the seers and the saints who, as Sri Aurobindo says, “preserve 
the knowledge that preserves. the world.” Aldous Huxley strikes a similar 
note when he says that where there is no vision, the people perish, and 
if those that are the salt of the. earth lose their savour, there is nothing to 
keep this earth disinfected, notking to prevent it from. falling into decay. 
The mystics are the channels through which the knowledge of reality . 
filters down into our human universe of ignorance and illusion. A totally. 
unmystical world would be a world totally blind dnd insane. The very 
presence of a mystic. amongst us is wholesome -and counterbalances the 
powers of destruction. : | ` 
Sri Aurobindo is.an undeniable proof, if any pi were à of the 
reality ofthe Bodhisattva ideal, the ideal that deliverance from Ignorance 
does not necessarily mean Nirvana or extinction. of being, that it is a more 
spiritual aim to help others achieve the.same felicity that one has attained. 
for ‘oneself. Indeed it is a far higher ideal than. that of Nirvana. The - 
Arhat seeks his own Nirvana. The Bodhisattva seeks that of others also, 
and though qualified for Nirvana, he sacrifices it to the idea of helping 
others attain it also. Precisely because ‘of ‘that Nirvana lies at his feet as 
it were, and for the Bodhisattva Samsara and Nirvana are the same. The 
concept of Bodhisattva is not a concession made to the weak in spirit who 
cannot scale the heights of Nirvana by-themselves but need the help of a 
God or a human Teacher. It is an intellectual expression: of real office 
and function in the scheme of the divine governance of the world. The 
. Bodhisattva after having rent through the veil of Avidya, attains extinction 
of his unregenerate lower being. But that also enables him to achieve an 
"universalised individuality," an individuality which free from the pranks 
of the seperative ego-sense, is a centre of the-play of the spirit. ‘The desire 
of personal salvation, however high its form, i is-an outcome of ego; it rests 
on the idea of our own individrality and its desire for its. personal good 
or: welfare, its longing for a release from suffering or its cry for the 
extinction of the trouble of becoming and makes that the supreme aim of our 
existence. "1 On the other hand "Often we see this desire of personal salva- 
tion overcome by another attraction which also belongs, to-the higher turn 
of oür nature and. which indicates the essential character of the action the- 
liberated soul must pursue.. It is that which is implied in the great legend of - 
the Amitabha Buddha who turned away when his spirit was on the threshold 
of Nirvana and took the vow never to cross it while a single being remained 
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in the sorrow and the Ignorance."! Sri Aurobindo is a living example of a 
Bodhisattva, because in addition to heving to preserve the world, he is show- 
ing the path to suffering humanity, -o countless people who are fallen and 
weak, maimed and weary and whose Ict faith in themselves and their spiritual 
destiny is being restored by his masic influence. And on top of this his 
real work is to help man evolve from a half-awake mental being into the 
fully awake supramental being, “to meke earth a heaven and life beatitude's 
kiss." The most perfect symbolic expression of that life is the following. 
piece of poetic prose: “As if honey cozld taste itself and all its drops together 
and all its drops could taste each cther and each the whole honey-comb 
as itself, so should the end be "s ou and the soul of man and the uni- 
verse."? (Jtahes mine) . . 

A world of relations in which eaca relata knows. the others as forms of 
itself, a world of variety in which each variation is a note in a harmony, a 
world in which the body of man is aglow with the purity of the divine sub- 
stance, his life vibrant with the power of the divine Force, his mind endowed 
with the vision of the Truth-Conscioumness, is indeed the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth, and life in it verily the Li Divine. Would that the Life Divine 
be our one aspiration, would that th: Divine in his Grace respond to that 
aspiration, would that India listen to -he august voice of the Master through 
whom she will speak to. the world: dearken unto me. 


ARABINDA Basu - 


-1 The Synthesis of Yoga, p. 275. 

* Whether or not the Mahayana school which preaches this ideal gives the right inter- 
pretation to Buddha’s teachings is another q-estion. All that we want to emphasize here is 
that the ideal itself is not merely a necessary metaphysical concept and convenient religious 


symbol but a fact of the dynamic spiritual —nsciousness. i a the 
Tantra may be remembered in this connexion. 
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YOGA IS TRUE LIFE 

THE life we live is a continuous succession of deaths. It is an unbroken 

 .Series of sensations that have a deceptive semblance of life but are,- 
in truth, the disguised agents of death. As science proves, every moment 
every cell of our physical organism and, as psychology shows, every fibre 
of our subjective composition is undergoing change, that.is, death, and being 
incorporated into various .combinations.. Life is a ceaseless flux and our 
subjective and objective personality a mere shifting phenomenon cast up 
for a brief moment by the universal existence. Life is frail, precarious and. 
beset with miseries and even an escape: HUM it an uncertain and ‘hazardous 
adventure. 

Where is then hope for ane Is he eternally doomed to a life of subjection’ | 
to disease and distress and death, or is there a way out? Is there a Ip 
a secure basis of permanent peace and happiness anywhere? | 

This question leads us naturally to the problem of the evil with vide 
.Jife'seems to be afflicted. What has made life.such as it is? Why is there so 
much discord, so much clash of forces, tendencies and ideas? Is this world, 
in fact, a huge cauldron of battling elements and life in. it a devil's dance: of 
blind desires and destructive passions? Sometimes, of course, angelic beings 
come down into this world bearing a message of love, of purity, of the 
joy of freedom; but where they come from, what they come for, nobody 
knows. Like a brief illumination, they move in this Cimmerian darkness 
and then depart to return no more. Noble and lofty ideas flash across a few 
great minds, a few mighty souls strive to realise them in life, a partial success 
is somehow effected with much effort, but the solid coalition of the hostile 
forces undoes much of what is achieved and humanity finds itself, to its 
agonised bewilderment, no better than what it was before, or rather often 
the worse for all its exhausting labours. 

Why, one asks in amazement, why this terrible wastage of energy, this 
colossal gamble of the life-force? “A wild goose chase”, would reply a 
cynic; “an unknowable mystery", would be the serious verdict of a 
baffled agnostic; “a law of evolution", would be the bland’ obser- 
vation ,of a thoughtful scientist, but an- evolution of what, to what 
and , on what lines, he cannot say. "Lila", would blurt out an emotional 
devotee with a winning smile; “Maya, incomprehensible, invincible Maya”, 
would be the grim sententious opinion of the Illusionist; but all fail to fathom - 
"the mystery to its farthest depths. Some touch but the circumference and 
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mistake it for the centre, or faintly’ glimpsing avast, inaccessible space 
stretching beyond the horizon of their bounded vision, declare in despair 
that- the problem is insoluble. 

' But is the problem really insoluble? Is this world really a dream or a 
devil’s trap, as it‘appears:to be? Or, is there a Truth behind, BUS eae 
and a purpose, a unity and a harmcny? | 

Life is' one, indivisible and universal; and if we m a ouuo of its 
mystery, we must take our stand upon its essential unity and refuse 
to be distracted by the phenomenal divisions and differences of its diverse 
elements. This universal life can be compared to an immense ocean of 
which our individual lives dre myriad waves. Conscious, blissful, purposive 
and ‘self-fulfilling, it is the timeless movement of a Being, a Purusha, who 
deploys His infinite possibilities in Time and Space through His countless 
self-created names’ and forms. He has become many, and even while 
enjoying His multiplicity, Heis still ore and eternally beyond His self-mani- 
festation. Inalienably free in His transcendence, He identifies Himself 
in creation, by an act of exclusive concentration which does not abrogate 
His unitarian consciousness, with each of His phenomenal forms to the 
apparent exclusion. of the rest and becomes in each form an ego, a transient 
nucleus of ill-coordinated or uncoordinated formations striving to preserve 
its individuality in the midst of an overwhelming mass of alien forces. In 
this ego He forgets His own superna source which'sustains and nourishes 
Him in each form; forgets His oneness with all and emphasises an ego- 
centric discord. He lives by struggle, by combat, by an increasing stress 
on those tendencies which accentuete and widen His separateness from 
His other selves. This is the primal and principal cause of His suffering 
and of the thousand ills which pursue Him from life to life—His forget- 
fulness of His true, unchanging, untrammelled Self; forgetfulness of His 
essential oneness with the whole universe; trenchant and obstinate self- 
separation and.an ignorant disregari of the law of cosmic harmony. In 
order to appease the passing hungers of His inconstant lesser personality, 
He wages a constant war, consciously or sub-consciously, with His own 
greater Self and pits Himself against the Many. i 

This separative ignorance is self-imposed by Him for an cnenied play 
of His infinite possibilities. Darkness and suffering are accepted so that 
Light and Bliss, may. vindicate thei- sovereignty. There can be no play 
if there dre no dualities, no opposites, no losing and finding. What appear 
as dark and evil are as much a part of the play as their shining opposites, 
and, seen in the right perspective, they appear as indispensable elements 
for the progressive manifestation of the Divine. By self-involution the `. 
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Supefconscient becomes the: Inconscient and . by the reverse movement 
of self-evolution,;. He. recovers. ;His. Superconscience. "The- divisions and 
dualities, evils and falsehoods which abound’ in life are. the: legacy of 
inconscient Matter and mark. the first three steps of the: evolutionary. Spirit. 
They constitute. God's .play,-in the: MM as their. Mee constitute 
His play in the Light. "I 
-» We see then that it is the separative e: ‘the dividing «Tq. that is the 
hub. of the mechanism -of this lower nature, the centre of this play of: Igno- 
rance. Once it is- cast. off,. we;realise that. there-is only the One without. a 
second, the one ocean and no:separative waves, or rather the, one ocean in 
all WAVES and the. one ocean as all waves: We realise that there is no essential 
darkness and; suffering, . ‘but only the. varied, if diminished and distorted, 
self-expressions of an undivided. Reality. which: is All-Light and; All-Bliss. 
I£ there. are grief and afflictio: in this, world: of Ignorance, honour: and 
. dishonour, success.and failure,-iz is He and no other who is inflicting them 
upon :Himself. for the: enjoyment : of. their ‘diverse flavours. The Absolute 
creates an immense network of <2lativities for the purpose of His mysterious 
play. and -Himself-becomes phen»menally entangled in them, though all the 
time immutably poised beyond he reach ‘of all the reactions of relativites. 
In order, then, to live a life which is free, blissful, harmonious and radiant 
with an. all-seeing, knowledge, we-must raise our consciousness out of the 
obscure, egoistic formations of:the becoming into the vastness;of the trans- 
cendent and. universal Being, and live in it. This living in.the Transcendent 
and the Universal, and not. in the shifting. formations of Nature, is Yoga; 
and itis this.which.is Life, deacaless. and: chainless. It is deathless,. because 
. It is neither encased in tiny dissolving moulds of clay; nor shut up in the 
subjective formations that change by the laws. of. Nature. But this. does not 
imply that one has to leave the tody..or all one's: mental and vital scaffolding 
in order: to. enter, into- some, absolute; nihil-or some :supracosmic blissful 
infinity of existence. It.is here; in this world, in this:body, ‘that this state 
can be attained..,The only change: that has to. be. effected—and_ that. is 
precisely the aim of.. Yoga—is,a--adical change. of- consciousness. Although 
living in the body, the Yogin lives in the Divine and the changes of his 
phenomenal nature do not affect aim in:the least, as the rising and. breaking 
of the waves do not;affect the: sea; He watches and enjoys the: workings of 
his nature as if he were watching.and enjoying a drama. enacted before: his 
eye$;—its . various sceries' and episodes and kaleidoscopic changes of colours 
and forms. He. covets:nothing, rates. nothing, but enjoys all—the: total. as 
well as, the individual effects of the play. What is pain and torture to the 
. man in:the. ignorance: becomes. the . very essence of delight: to the Yogin; 
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for, in every movement he perceives the hand of the Master Artist and 
feels the touch of the Supreme Beloved. His life then becomes an uninter- 
rupted Yoga with the Divine, and w-atever he does, on whatever plane of 
creation he moves, he moves and wor£s in the Divine. Crossing beyond the 
dark waters of death, he attains to immortality—the life everlasting and free. 

This is the highest achievement of&red by the greatest schools of Yoga— 
a secure, or, to be more precise, a mcxe or less secure, dwelling of the spiri- 
tual consciousness of.the individual the essential unity of the Universal 
and the Transcendent. The poise of the being is shifted from the surface 
to the. depths and the-essential bli= and beauty of existence is enjoyed 
in.spite of the phenomenal discords and dualities. There is no doubt that 
this Yoga,.-union, is. immortality itse=, the true and everlasting life; but it 
is, as.it were, a cloistered immortality. and not the triumphant vindication of 
the Spirit's uncurbed sovereignty ove- all life. The phenomenal discords still 
persist, the true life has been achieved only in the soul and not in nature. The 
body, life and mind, though much rarified, remain fundamentally wedded 
to ignorance and impurity and subjectto frequent oscillation and obscuration. 

It is here that Sri Aurobindo cores with his revolutionary message of 
integral union with the One by a ccmplete conversion and transformation 
of the entire human nature. The true life he promises through his integral 
Yoga is not only a life in the distant depths, but also a rich and- divinely 
victorious life on the surface., It is a ife of unassailable purity and freedom 
and immortality in a divinised physrzal body as well as in the Spirit. His 
Yoga, which pivots upon the Supamind will bring down the supreme 
Force of the Divine and effect a raslical change of this weak and warped 
human nature. The play which startzd in darkness will emerge into light, 
and ignorance will be transmuted irto plenary knowledge. No longer will 
the Yogin, though firmly stationed i- the Spirit, have to bear the assaults 
of the anarchic forces of darkness upon his vulnerable nature; he will con- 
vert his nature into Supernature and 19 an absolute i HUE and freedom 
in the material world. 

This message of Sri Aurobindo — the ultimate purpose of creation, 
which is -an evolution -from Inconscence to Superconscience, from Igno- 
rance to-perfect Knowledge, from suffering to ineffable bliss and from death. 
to Immortality. The supreme culmiration of this long evolutionary process 
wil be-the life of Truth and Uny and beatific Harmony established 
upon earth for all humanity. Sri A tobindo's' Yoga offers the ‘truest life 
to every human being who is strong and sincere enough to follow it to its 
glorious end, 


. : THE POSITIVE APPROACH TO SPIRITUALITY*. . 
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JTF we can seize with the same ancient : tenacity that earliest aspiration 

: of man, which yearns for tbe realisation in this earthly life of a Perfection 
beyond, then: it would become more immanent to the, modern. mind that 
a Divine Life on earth must be.the destiny and ultimate aim. of mankind, 
its evolutionary goal. But in'order.to accept this ideal as something more 
than. à flight of fantasy or an exotic yearning, we have‘to: recognise first that 
the Beyond—which we call Spirit—is in fact. a reality, as ‘real-at least. as the 
material world is known to be in'our present-day rational thought. And 
secondly we must see that this spiritual reality not only belongs to an other- 
worldly domain, as it so: appeazs, but that it also pervades and is, in. fact 
contained in this present world;y life. For Spirit, an Unknown though by 
no means an unknowable, only seems to, be the unseen and the intangible 
merely because it is beyond men’s present range of sensory awareness, and 
ssp MM ee E ud 
exclusive materialism. ^, . 

For long ages. however, it has — a deep-rooted sine of nem 
thought, penetrating alsointo the life of the-world, to become attached to 
one of two extremes, and to deny or exclude the other. Thus it came about, 
that either Matter was taken. to be the all-existent Reality, or else Spirit 
would be presented as the AIL In this way we find. that for the western 
materialist, the inheritor, of an-almost exclusive. line of naturalistic thought, 
Matter was not, only taken to-be the basis of reality, but was also regarded 
as the sole.existing entity. And’.conversely the idealistic tradition of the 
East had come to regard Spiri-.as the one self-existent Reality. .For-the 
materialist this exclusiveness led ultimately and logically enough to the 
rejection of God,—or at most to a suspension of judgment on His existence 
until He-could be proved to exist. And for the pure idealist there resulted 
the natural recoil from the world and all its activities, which we now regard 
as the- hall-mark. of a medieval outlook and: static way of life. It was this 
age-long fission in human life and thought which largely produced that 
yast gulf we see separating. the ancient knowledge so alienly from the modern 
outlook. And this division in the world makes it all the more dificul, = 
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the present age to accept the larger Reality: that Matter and Spirit are but 
the two extremities of a Multiplicity, which itself i is- ene by as well 
as contained in the Supreme All. 

It is a good sign, however, that a strong current in oden thought is 
rapidly breaking away from the old materialism: Already physical science, 
the main stronghold of the materialist, has rejected the absolute validity 
of sense-data, in showing that there is a deeper reality within Matter other 
than that ordinarily cognised by-our sense faculties. The very basis of the 
materialist’s faith has thus been irrevocably uridermined, and science itself 
is now in the position of having to sek for other more reliable values to 
support its more recent discoveries.” Moreover it is certain that present-day 
science cannot possibly find.a resting-place in the fog of indeterminacy into 
which it has: latterly plunged. Here waves ‘of probability and chance phe- 
nomena have displaced the former stable. ground -based ‘on the classical 
system of natural law. Science in fact-is. compelled to push forward out 
of this uncertainty, as is already happening in its striving towards a wider 
and more supra-physical representation of the Cosmos. Sooner or later 
however, its search must be more ccnstructively and consciously directed 
towards a comprehensive grasp of a composite Reality, which can adequately 
replace the solid tangibility of Matter without also losing the essential reality 
of the latter. And in this endeavour -t is not likely that the modern mind 
will repeat the error of the past, in taking Matter to be an illusion, after 
materialism has so indelibly impressed its significance on the world. . 

It can now be seen.that the age of rure materialism had really reached its 
natural end in that fundamental agnosticism which denied a reality to all 
that could not.be grasped by sense-bound thought, labelling it an- Unknow- 
able. Thought had indeed reached here the limit of a limitation. And in 
a similar way we can sée that asceticism had also reachéd its own end- 
point in rejecting the entire appearance of things as a pure illusion. 'T'hus 
the scale of values in these two patks of thought has become. completely 
reversed; showing also their utter polarity; for while the: reality of the Wu- 
sionist became the Unknowable of the Materialist, the sole reality of the 
latter had become the very matrix of all unreality for the former. Signifi- 
cantly enough however; though diametrically opposed, each iti his own 
separate field had arrived at a unity—cither of Matter or of Spirit—to which 
all things could be reduced; and bekind the manifestation of the universe 
each had delegated an elusive Unknown which thus appeared to be a larger 
figure, or alternatively :a shadow, of the known. The agnostics called this 
Unknown a non-existent, whereas the Illusionist saw in it a vaster S 
beside which the universe. paled -to a. niere ‘nothingness. a 
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That there is in fact a universal Unity amidst all this complex multi- 
plicity, is now beginning to be discovered again through various lines:of 
modern scientific inquiry. Thus, one example out of many is to be seen in 
the more minute investigation -nto the structure of the living cell, parti- 
cularly in the more highly evolved nucleus of the blood.cell, where a similar 
movement has been observed to the one revealed within the atom of Matter. 
And both, in fact, reproduce on the microscopic and infra-microscopic 
scales the same planetary motion which appears also to be innate in the 
macrocosm. It is significant also that the physical scientist, having reached 
a limit in his. own sphere of inquiry; is turning an eye more and more towards 
. Life,, as well as towards Mind, in the hope of finding beyond the now 
obvious bounds of the physical world some causal relationship that will throw 
light on the many inexplicable phenomena observed in the material realm. 
But in this respect, the more he probes into the intermediary phenomena 
of Life and Mind, the more he is becoming aware of a larger Reality looming 
beyond or perhaps behind this outer play of existence. And it is becoming 
increasingly clear also, that this larger Reality cannot be reduced. merely 
to an inconscient Energy, or a Life-Force or even a universal Mind, as 
has.already been attempted. Such a simplified monism cannot explain the 
intricate and involved complexizy of things, nor can it integrate the harmony 
of itheir interrelated working..Moreover, if we. posit, a ‘blind mechanical 
force, or a grandiose extension of life or mind, as the base and stuff of all 
existence, then there is little m2aning in man’s present striving to control 
thé forces of Nature. Ultimately we are compelled to conceive of a greater 
Power than Mind, a more far-reaching purposiveness through which man 
will be able to attain to that complete control which science now envisages. 
For a.real mastery must finaly imply the surpassing and a above 
these external elements of man’s present existence. . 

From this aspect of moderr thought it seems more. feasible to Believe 
as the ancients had in fact revealed, that there is a larger Unity. which 
extends beyond the continuity of the already manifested gradations of evo- 
lution—Matter, Life and Mind. And we can more readily perceive that a 
vaster entity, a Supermind, could become the.possible, new .basis and a 
manifestation in this earth life. In this respect there is a considerable body 
of evidence throughout the whole history of mankind, which shows, that 
a wider Reality is indeed continuous with man's present order of awareness. 
This is particularly so in the experience of those who have themselves 
traversed the bounds of an individual consciousness, and entered or made 
momentary contact with the. wider Cosmic Consciousness. In these 
. experiences we find that such Cansciousness-has either presented itself. in the 
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symbols! of a cosmic largeness, the wade embrace of. Cosmos in’ its füllness; 
or it has given a direct opening to:the subliminal: zones behind: the surface 
veil ‘of appearances, revealing. the. inner’ detailed structure of the Cosmos. 

The evidence for this wider awareness, in the diverse depths and degrees 
befitting to a multiple consciousness, is amply contained in the declared 
experiences of the Seers, the Prophe:s,: the--Mystics‘ and: the Saints of the 
world, as well as scattered throughout the works of the great creative minds. 
Since all these experiences reveal. a: wider and deeper faculty of knowing, 
it seems. more probable, as‘ certain modern thinkers- have adduced, that the 
next mutation for-man lies precisely ie this. heightened; thougli by no means 
highest, consciousness becoming the futuré- normal ‘possession and’ basis 
of man’s being, in the same way that his present self-consciousness’ had 
emerged from and superceded an animal instinct. Thus these higher states 
of consciousness would be the key as well as the fundamental steps of 
advancement, which can lead and open the way for modern man to attain 
to that greater Being which he really is potentially. . 

It is apparent that if we accept such a significant meaning for life on earth, 
—and not merely regard the world as a mechanical round, or a transient 
phenomenon, or chance:dccurrence,—then the- supreme purpose: of man's 
very existence becomes increasingly clear. To reveal the: Diviné in himself 
and in the world is the Purpose. And for this achievement we realise that 
it can be nothing less than the omniscient Divine Will that sustains the . 
entire movement, and which is.indeec. the real_motive Power, though veiled, 
behind the all-too egoistic ‘will of man as well as the ‘collective will of human- 
ity. But since God truly created mzn in His own image, as the world's 
scriptures declare, this also—the Divine Power and Will—is the hidden 
source of aspiration ' within him; for anless the God-nature is there within, 
the image must necessátily ‘be an: empty one. ‘Thus, i in addition to an inner 
conviction, we have ‘the widespread confirmation that the- Powér of God 
not only guides from above but had Itself descended in 'Creatión and 
entered into the very stuff of existence. Creation was thu$ not merely a pro- 
jection, but a descent or involution o7 the Divine Self-nature to become the 
world; and Evolution is therefore the serial unfolding, of this. secret Power. 
It is these dynamic Truths which told out for man the -unlimited possi- 
bility of a Divine fulfilment on ezrth. 

We see however, that the whole trend of present man’s endeavours are 
being more and more directed towarcs a probing of the outer Nature, which 
is thus leading him further away from the heart of Reality, instead of nearer 
to it. For ultimately it is his owm inner consciousness, the awareness 
extending from his innermost being, that must centralise all his knowledge’. 
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N beginning to speak on Hinduism I shall use a simile from the Katha 
Upanishad with a slight. varietion; ‘as water rained upon the hill 
comes down in many streams,’ so nas Hinduism come down the slopes 
of time; but I shall speak only of ‘the-waters on the hill’ and not of ‘the many 
streams’; and I shall observe thet,. Hinduism is distinguished by the 
inclusiveness of its Philosophy and Religion, its practical motive in life and: 
by its great common sense in not im osing the same rule of life in the same 
way on all. Its metaphysics has. ba‘Hed the intellectuals; they see in it an 
abundance of contradictions. If we would understand - the principles of 
Hinduism, its Philosophy and Rel gion,—these do not exist as apart. in 
Hinduism—we must exceed certain points of view of me ordinary logical 
mind. | 
When. the Upanishads want to convey the aaia greatness of 
Brahman, they make light of even -he principle features of the Universe 
as they are known to us. In undersanding the principles of Hinduism we 
must follow the same method and apply the same principle. We, must 
make light of main features of our logical thinking. — : 
The ordinary logical mind is govzrned by the rule of — It Says, 
a thing is either this or that; or. it says a thing is “only this” or 
“only that". ‘The point of view of zlinduism. is the exact opposite of this 
attitude. Hinduism says: Neither. tls nor that; or, it says: “not this and 
that alone, but both, and even other than. both." Therefore, Hinduism does 
not say: tell me the past or the fiture; the cause or the effect; the good 
and evil; it says: tell me what is ot-er than good or evil, other than cause 
or effect and other than what is past = 2r future and present: anyatra dharmát 
anyatra adharmát, anyatra asmatkpatahratat, anyatra bhutát ca bhavyát ca, 
yattat pasyasi tad vada; “Apart from the right (dharma) and apart from the 
unright (adharma); apart from botE. what has been done and what has not 
been done here; apart from what zas been and what ought to Mecca 
thou seest as. that, speak that." | Katha: II. 14). 
1.2, The simple fact. is, that Hincaism has come to be sanos sized 
of the idea of the Infinite, or the Imperishable, the aksara; and it has the 
ne see that ae highest Bus cannot be represented feces this 
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only or as that only, or even as both. The Highest ‘Truth cannot even be 
represented as ‘the highest.’ Enzaged in his researches on Logic and on 
the problem of stating and expressing truth in an adequate language, Bert- 
rand Russell has now discovered the need for ‘a hierarchy of languages” 

which, he says, ‘must extend upwards indefinitely.’ So the Upanishads say: 
| ‘higher than the high imperishable,” aksarat parataha parah. d 

Not'only does Hinduism perceive Truth as infinite, it perceivés it under 
infinite forms: as this as well'as-that, as one and as many, as personal and 
as impersonal. This ought to give us some indication why monotheism, 
pantheism, and ploytheism se considered.: as contradictory coexist 
in Hinduism.' — | 

- The diversity of beliefs in Hinduism is not sie to ignorance or to EN 
native phases. of ignorance arid Enowledge. Because Truth is infinite, and 
those who know say this, Yad: trahmavido vadanti, Hinduism takes upon 
itself the liberty of contemplating it now-usider this form and now in another 
form. And it is after having redlised that-Truth is vast (brhat) and is 
infinite, can you choose to contemplate it in your own way; efadevdksaram - 
jndtod yo yadicchati tasya- tat: "Knowing the imperishable syllable, 
which he chooses: is his."- E 

Therefore, Hindu polytheism fs not a jolyi Even when Hinduism 
believes or accepts a plurality of “gods” it accepts the one Lord of the gods 
—devanam patirtkah, and the gods are powers of Nature’ (higher and lower), ° 
which -we must respect and not rebel against dnd whose laws we cannot 
violate. It is the glad Hindu imagination that pictures these powers as 
semi -personal requiring propitia-ion, like a néwly- built ship requiring a 
bottle of wine to be broken against its bows- before sailing: - - Namaste - -vayo 
tvameva pratyaksam brahmási; toadmevad pratyaksam brahma vadisyami; 
“salutations to thee O wind, thou art the ‘plenipotentiary’ of the Divine; 
I speak of you as such alone" a form of recitation very suitable tó a sane 
indeed. This may be Poetry; it is also Religion. 

Hinduism allows unfettered scope for man's imagination to picture to 
himself, if he can, the form of the Divine: “‘Fire is his head; His: ‘eyes the 
Moon and Sun; the regions of space, His-ears; His voice, the revealed Vedas; 
Wind, His breath; His heart, the whole world; (and) out of His feet, the 
earth." Yes, you can go on in this way if you like, but you must never miss 
the truth that the form which your imagination is trying to picture is-truely 
the inner soul of all, esa sarva Shutdntardtmd. Also, you should not miss 
the truth that “the inner soul of all” is essentially one; it corresponds in 
form to every form and exceeds all forms and is outside them: eae 
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3. Hinduism faces this vast Universe but shows no false humility ‘before 
it. Nor does it take up.arms against it in a Promethean rebellion. It does 
not also reconcile itself with things im the usual way by saying after Brown- 
ing: God's in Heaven and all is. rigFt with the world". All is right with the 
world. because, whatever moves in this moving universe -is_the abode of 
God”; it is enveloped by the Divine: ishavdsyamidam sarvam yatkinca jagat- 
yam jagat, such is the faith of Hinduism very well illustrated in the great . 
story of the young Prahlada. 

Modern speculstive philosophies of science tend to 9 produce a kind . of 
gloom by dwelling upon the contrast 2etween what they call the Mysterious 
Universe” and its infinity, and the finitude of man. Hinduism also compares 
man and the universe; looks at the one and looks at the other and utters 
with simple dignity, párpamadaha prnamidam: “‘that is infinite, this (also) 
is infinite"; “out of the infinite, the infinite.arises";. purndt purnamucyate; 
therefore, as the Upanishads say, “whatever is here, that is there; what is 
there, that again is hére; yadeveka. tadamutra. yadamutra: tadanoiha. Where . 
then the fear.and the "mystery,".o- how long can the mystery. remain as 
such in the face of that just confidence which.asks: “‘(who) else than I is 
E to know" madanyo jndtum arhcti? 

' 4. -Hinduism perceives all problems of existence as essentially ni 
of harmony, of equations and of .syathesis; therefore, the. mystery .of exis- 
tence is resolved for Hinduism in tie. equation. That. Thou Art, fat toam 
asi. Not only can man become a. perfected moral soul, but more; “he can 
become one: with God, one self with the Spirit of the Universe, one with 
a self that transcends the Universz." Hinduism does not, however, say 
that this should be. attained or can.be done “by some violent and impossible 
feat." Between man's ultimate divinity and his natural being there is a gulf; 
Hinduism bridges this gulf by a conzeption and a method which is its own: 
Karma and Reincarnation. According.to Hinduism, ‘The spiritual per- 
fection which opens before man is the crown of a long patient. millennial 
outflowering of the spirit in. life. amd nature....... By millions of lives. in 
inferior forms the secret soul in the universe, conscious even in the incon- 
scient, cetano. acetanesu, has arrived at humanity: by hundreds, thousands, 
perhaps millions of lives man grows into. his divine self-existence. Every life 
is a step which he can take backward or forward; by. his action, bis will 
in.life by the thought and.knowledge that -governs it,- he determines 
what. he. is yet to. be,: — RONDES: — HA i " a 
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. While the law of Karma expresses te principle of a Sufficient Reason, 
it is.quite possible that the doctrine of reincarnation is somewhat of a Dogma; 
but the truth contained in it is the necessary idea of a spiritual evolution 
of man's becoming divine and of the possibility of .man translating into 
actuality his divine potency. This is not a Dogma; and without the central 
idea of à spiritual evolution, I submit, all asserted identity between the human 
and the divine will be of abstract signiftcance. only,.like the tensor equations 
in the Theory of Relativity, which we do not. yet. miog how to: MERDA 
into.the language of experimental phrsics. 

Man becomes that which he.zs and man. is, immortal. To perceive this 
truth we. need not lose ourselves in the controversies of the Schools of Hin- 
duism .and Buddhism. Whether the self of man is & permanent entity 
over and above its states or mere y the owner of its states, we have to note 


the ‘simple fact, as the Upanishads. sey that there is an entity “who is 


awake in those who are asleep," esa suptésu jágaríz; therefore, when 
“the hearing of the ear, the thought of the mind, the voice of speech; 
the breathing of the breath, the sight 5f the eye," go away all is not lost. 
H all is lost there is, at least, same ore NS knows this; ET all i is 
not lost.  — 

Hinduism states the doctrine.oz immoriality i in the:most impressive way: 
na ayam hanti, na hanyaie: "he neither kills nor is he killed”; but it does 
not expect an impressive demonstration of this truth to be given. after-the 
manner of Empedocles. No; the liberaced must wait to be liberated as. it 
were: vimuktasca vimucyate, still carrying on his normal works dtmakrida; 
átmarati, kriyavan, esa brhmavidim varistah: “Having delight in. the soul 
(Atman), having. pleasure in the goul, doing the B such a one is the 
best,of Brabma-knowers.".. — 

5. The high idealism of Hindu mendis and seligion i is s tempered 
by the relativity of its methods. af Sadhana.. To transform. the whole man 
and nothing less than the whole man is the aim of its Sadhana, Hinduism 
does not, therefore, deliver a frontal attack upon human nature from all. 
sides. We look at the Absolute,.said F.H. Bradley, through an aperture. 
This aperture is in our nature; it is ir our emotions, in our will, in our 
intellect. There is some part of our nature more yielding to the influence 
of the Divine than other. parts. In our attempt to transform man's person- 
ality, we must. accept this relativity and. start with it, prescribing to each 
nature a method of Sadhana most appropriate to it, though all methods, 
and modes of spiritual life poist to the same goal and reach the same 
objective. Like. Plato, .Hinduism, compels. the best minds to. attain, ‘that 
knowledge which is the greatest of all, yet in the process of the ‘conversion 
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of the soul from’ becoming to Being’, as Plato said, Hinduism will not 
impose the same rules.and the same method in the same way on all, because - 
‘the mind more often faints from the severity. of its study than from the 
severity of its gymnastics’, as Plato said; therefore, the mind must be trained 
*to become able to endure the sight of Being." Unity of doctrine and 
diversity of practice, or fluidity of doctrine and rigidity of practice is, 
therefore, the characteristic note of Hinduism. jnányogena s anam 
karmayogena yoginám: Jnana Yoga for the Samkhyas and Karma Yoga 
for the man of action. Thus the. origin of the Jnana, Karma, and Bhakti 
Margas is Hinduism. In this there is no higher and no lower; what is 
attained by the one is.also attained by the other: yat sankhyaih prapyate 
sthanam tad yogairapi gamyate... | 

Another major concern of Hinduism is Dharma, but I have no time to 
go into it. I shall conclude by pointing out the attitude of Hinduism to 
its own scriptures and its intrinsic freedom from dogma. The Upanishads 
dismiss all dogmatism. in their own way; f Yasya amatam tasya matam, 
matam yasya na veda sah It is conceived of him by whom itis not con- 
ceived of; he by whom it is conceived, knows it not." The large charity of 
Hinduism is shown in its tolerant attitude to sceptics and atheists and its 
large boldness is revealed in its free attitude to its own scriptures. The 
great house-holder Sounaka, it is said, approached Rishi Angiras and asked 
him: “Through understanding of what, Sir, is all this world understood?” 
Rishi Angiras answered this question by making a distinction between 
aparad vidya (lower knowledge) and para vidya (higher knowledge) and 
declared knowledge of the Imperishable, aksara, alone as higher knowledge: 
Hinduism, therefore, is not a Religion or a Philosophy or a Culture of a 
book or of books however sacred. It is the story of Man’s experiments in 
the realisation of Truth, which is still going on and, which exceeds mere 
written truth: sabdabrahmativartate.. Let not, however, the logical spirit 
of Esther Or raise its head here and say: burn the Scriptures for they 
teach the Lowér Vidya and let us have only the Higher Vidya. This kind 
of logical rationalism fails to comprehend life; it fails to comprehend 
Truth. In life, ends are subtly interwoven. There is not only the immediate 
necessity, for example, of being cured of an illness we suffer from, but 
the remoter need of being wholly free from it in future. For the first we 
must accept the doctor; for the second, we must alter our mode of life 
and we require only ourselves. Therefore, avidyayd mrtyum tirtud vidyayá 
amyíam aínufe; “with non-knowledge passing over death, with know- 
ledge wins the immortal"; thus both the Lower Knowledge and the Higher 
Knowledge are justified, 
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Thé.one and only message of Hinduism is, as the. Upanishads say, yo 
 yadicchati tasya tat; (in the pursuit of truth) “that which he chooses is 
his"; to-give-each person his liberty of.spirit; to live truth in his own. way; 
therefore; Hinduism does not give a person a. religion, but gives to. each 
his religion, if I may say so. We can, therefore, nod with sympathy. at the 
critic who: says that “Hinduism has never prepared a body of canonical 
scriptures or a common prayer book; it has never held a general council 
or. convocation; never defined the relations of the laity and the clergy; never 
regulated the canonisation of :saints or their worship; never established. a 
single centre of religious life, like Rome or Canterbury; never prescribed 
a course of training for its priests, and has never been a state. religion like 
that of Babylonia or Egypt."! Also, you can: amuse yourself by comparing 
Hinduism, as some have done, to the state of religion as it existed in Rome, 
which Gibbon describes in his own way: “The various modes of worship 
which ‘prevailed in the Roman world were all considered by the. people 
as equally true; by the philosopher as eque false, and by the magistrate 
as equally useful." 

Hinduism ‘allows its critics. their . Beim: because, they represent 
that essential intrinsic freedom cf soul and thought, whereby the diversity 
which they criticise have grown in Hinduism; therefore, Hinduism does 
appear. to have the very extraordinary characteristic of being “equally 
true. and equally false” if you like. But the truth is that. Hinduism as a spi- 
ritual culture “opens up a hundred ways to arrive at the truth of our 
religious being; but its consummation is to see God in man and man in God, 
God in Nature and Nature in God, God in all things and all things in God, 
and.to.go beyond them to their origin in the supracosmic Absolute, Eternal 
and: Infinite. To see the Supreme altogether and in all ways and grow 
to be.at one with Him, that is the eternal — esa . HH 
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z Encyclopedia af Religion and Etkics, Vol. VI, p. 712. | 
f . Sri Aurobindo: A Defence of Indian Culture, vide The Advent, April 1949, p. 93. 
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(Continued from the last ins 
THE PLANES 


a2. Consciousness modified institutes varying conditions (or states of 
itself), becomes the World-movemert i in variegated structures, and is here 
veiled, there revealed, and elsewhere- quite manifest for ever. 

In the first section and subsequeatly also it was stated in ‘unequivocal 
terms that consciousness is fundamental to all existence. It is this first 
principle of the Vedanta that provices a broadbase for the structure in all 
its details for the comprehensive system of this philosophic thought. Static, 
indeed, is the basic aspect; but the sower of Self-manifestation brings out 
in its wake the Cosmic movement in a graded structure. It is the self- 
conditioning poise that produces the varying states and creates conditions 
in an order of successive steps of the movement that commences from the 
Pure Existence, the Absolute Beyondand comes down towards the formation 
of Material Existence. Corresponding, then, to the stress and modes of 
Consciousness are their fields condi-ioned, formed and constituted by the 
creative force tbat is its inalienable ri ight in the active mood. This movement 
is not, and of course cannot, be umform in its grades which are separate 
and different from one another, and variously constituted and formed and 
have their own predominant princioles, distinguishing features and out- 
standing powers. in different degre-s. The term world-movement Jagat- 
gati connotes the movement of the Cosmos and is not restricted to this 
world. The variegated structures in the Cosmos denote the colourful and 
variously constituted and conditioned existence in the ordered steps of the 
movement. That the Consciousness is not the same everywhere in the 
Manifestation is stressed here when 3 it is affirmed that it is here veiled etc. 
It is veiled, but exists,as the. substzatum in the lowest grade óf Matter, 
what is called the. Inconscient, it is anveiled in the higher grades as in the - 
mind-levels, ‘quite manifest for ever’ in the I in the Eternal 
triple existence. EET de. LR 
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In order that it may not be supposed that the same thing that is stated 
about the sevenfold world in tze previous section is stated here, the text 
avoids the méntion of the worlds here and proceeds to describe the character 
of the states of consciousness, and the corresponding planes of being. It 
must be noted here that the worlds and planes are neither synonymous 
nor interchangeable terms. Thzre is a distinction which must be clearly 
understood. Planes are grades, levels of being and consciousness; they are 
- Steps in the Cosmic Existence ad at each’ step, or each level of being there 
can be many worlds. For a wo-ld is after all an organisation constituted 
in a settled poise of the Spirit to work out a general relation between the 
experiencing spirit and the powers of the Cosmic becoming: From this 
it would be clear that the worlds of the different planes are differently consti- 
tuted and each has its own laws and government. The seven worlds spoken 
of in the previous section are on the seven levels or planes of Consciousness; 
Stress is laid on the fact that the true character of these planes or levels 
of existence is consciousness-which in its power of becoming is featuréd 
in the sevenfold condition of Existence.: These planes are likened to series 
of steps in a ladder in the next verse. i 

43. (These conditions of Consciousness are) the- series of Planes that 
start from the Supreme and are framed like a ladder in ordered steps. — 
' 44. Between the Lord and thz world released. from Him lié the series of 

planes in a vertical pose reaching the two ends.1 
.. Since the origin of the whole cosmic movement is the Supremi Spirit, 
the hierarchy of planes of Consciousness starts from above; from the height 
of Being, in the Sat-chit-ananda, the Supreme; it gradually comes down 
and lapses in the world and plane of Matter, in the apparent total absence 
of consciousness, what we call the Inconscient. Hence these steps in the 
hierarchy are likened to a ladder, as the’ movenient is vertical from high on 
downward here. At the summit of this Cosmic’ existence is the Supreme 
Lord, Ishwara; àt the lower end here is thé: world of Matter, Between .. 
the two ends stretch the planes and worlds built by the Energy of the Cosmic 
movement that starts from the Supreme Will above. In between the two 
poles, one the supreme above—the Consciousness, the other here—the 
Inconscient, are stretched the planes of Being where ‘Consciousness varies 
in its "forcc-fnovernent; in degree and "uM in accord with the consti- 
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tution of:the particular. level that is its field; these lie like the rungs of a 
ladder that is the passage.that leads.on from the Earth plane here to the 
higher’ regions: of. the- Spirit ‘above.’ Apart from the: nature. of thé: Cosmic 
structure that is briefly characterised as'the- passage between the.two ends 
of Existence as formed in the scheme of:this creation; this formation of the 
‘planes: as:& passage has a great utility and is ofi the utmost importancé:to 
the. Yogin of this. persuasion. And this is stated in the next verse. 1 55^ 
"45. This..is the passage pleasing to those who are aware:of Yoga, whose 
sublime origin is.in the shore beyond Darkness, ‘which is rich with a series 
of steps, a:ladder for those. who wish:to ascend (to the summit). bou s355 
- -It must be noted: here: that-all: spiritual ‘realisations :are-not .of the:same 
kind or order.. It -is perfectly true that -whatever path. one: may ‘tread and . 
follow,: successful . it; does. Jead : ultimately «to “ther One "Divine; Sat-Chit- 
Ananda. But the aspect on which stress is laid is determined by the’ path 
of ofie's choice. Devotion, Knowledge; Works,: some or all: of them~*com- 
bined’ or. each severally:yields the right result ultimately.: But:we. may; speak 
‘of two lines of realisation. The one ‘broad’, distinction. between the two: is 
this;; Whether through. devotion developing. into: love..for. the: Diviner 
through. knowledge, one gets God-realisation or.direct perception of the 
Reality—and this experience can be.of such a radical nature that it becomes 
a permanent feature of the devotee's life or the Jnanin’s, the man of know- 
ledge—such realisation, dva:fic or advattc.or any other, can -come suddenly 
or gradually growing: into a. sudden realisation. "That need not:ibe related 
to the Cosmic .maniféstation.. Even when it. is.related: to it; the tendency 
is to attach less and.less importance, and value to distinction. leading more 
and more to the unitary Existence, i.¢. Brahman, the Divine, the Sel£ 

But if one, pursues: the. path of Yoga, especially this. Yoga: (which: does ` 
. Hot exclude devotion and knowledge; où the contrary: they. become. indis- 
pensable elements from the very beginning or at some stage) the develop- 
ment. of the Yogin takes place-in. such a way. that there is:gradual unfoldment 
of the closed centres of consciousness which are. linked: to the planes above 
the material. For the dominant principles of these planes above the Earth, 
Life, ‘Mind, and still higher and subtler. and spiritual-principles are already 
centred im the individual, asleep, half-awake, «half-asleep; and by: Yoga 
when, they are, opened;:they.can be switched.on by practice to ‘the corres- 
ponding planes proper. The Yogin's inner realisation of ‘the. Spirit; Self 
or the Divine- grows towards the enrichment. of «the variods:parts of :the 
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being taking their places in tlie Cosmic and universal. plan, as they too 
learn to..be real arid réalised parts of the.whole, purposeful limbs of the 
ensouled spirit, instruments and focii of.the Cosmic planes in-the individual. 
"Therefore.it is.stated that this ladder of planes::is a.passage pleasing, nay, 
indispensable to the Yogins.- For each rung in the ladder represents a parti- 
cular centre of the plane prover; and.by ascending the ladder through the 
opening .of these centres, one gradually reaches.the summit. This is. what 


. -is meant by the statement:that this Yogic realisation is related at every 


step. to the Cosmic’ manifes-ation: ‘But “such an- opening. of the centres, 
even though it: may: be possible :withoüt a radical spiritual-realisation, can- 
not be of encuring value.. For.it is only:against @ spiritual- background these 
"realisations .can. endure, and. their value: and 'unfaltering: functionings are 
assüred.only in te oe of.a stable and radical ' Spence pi the 
Spirit.” a du E ee ae 
-.. Through’ these centres seca the Yogin: Sides the iban beyond Daik- 
ness where the hierarchy of. planes begins. The Yogin who desires. libera- 
tion.from ignorance can arise and climb the ladder znd‘ need not’ wait till 
‘the dawn of the radical spiritual realisation which can come at'any. suitable 
stage. While:the supreme importance of. the radical experience of the 
Soul in contact with the Divine within'or the Divine in the. Cosmic existence 
or the Divine as the origin ard support of all manifestation. is given its due 
place, and .fully recognised, the ascending order of progress towards 
the Divine at the head" of the Cosmic: existence is presented to-the Yogin 
through the opened centres’ of consciousness linked to the. rising dnd 
from below.upwards as-has been already.mentioned. . 
. Now in concluding this topic on the hierarchy of alie the next verse 
reiterates the real’ character, so'as to avoid: a possible misconception that the 
planes:and worlds are BUS the Supreme ae EY Start.as the Cosmic 
movement... ~, | 
1.46. "This is. the Concede of de RN Lord,. shining as à vlsties 
in.order which MI vary in "e measüre n oS and even! and 
Loe me 

“This is P conda stetement: MA dealt. in ore very: bam 
witli the nature of: the Consciousness with its inherent fórce'of- movement 
a reminder :is made here that these planes, parts. of. the ‘Cosmic movement 
are: but.-formations . of the. Chit, rather the, Chit-shakti,. of the Supreme 
Lord: himself; For ‘the soul- in- ignorance, : growing from the -earth- 
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consciousness upwards beyond ignorarce to the heights these planes are 
outside of itself, but the whole Cosmos with all the levels of Being dwells as 
grades and varied forms of and in the Consciousness of the Supreme Lord. 
And the very fact of the variety imphes the difference in the structure 
ae ene ere eee ee en ee ee a 


THE ORIGINAL PERSON SUPRAMENTAL 


47. From the enjoyment of the Supreme Lord his gradual entry into 
the world commences in the world of Mahas, in the Vast of the Vijnana 
(Supermind)! - 

"praet s PPM OS NICE OE TUUS Se E 
of which. parárdha, the triple Sat-chit-ananda forms the higher half, and 
is eternal. Now this verse states that the middle or the fourth plane.from 
either end is the origin of creation. But it is not the result of an impersonal 
action, not a mechanical movement without a Will behind that springs from 
the Impersonal Being on the fourth plane, but the product of the workings 
of a Will-force from the: Supreme Lord who presides over the Mahas 
world, in the vastness of the Supermind. It issues forth from the joy, . the 
self-delight of the Lord—and all creation takes place, indeed, from an out- 
flow of Ananda. Nor is this creation a sudden jump from the heights of 
the Mahas downward here, but a gradual descent and the Lord Himself 
—for nothing is there apart from Him—enters step by step into the creation 
as its Soul and substance, in the course of its manifestation from Him. 
“That itself gradually entered” says tae Upanishad, tadeva anupráviíat. 
To show that it is not a sudden jump end entry, anu is used significantly. 
It is not that the Lord in the Mahas vacates his abode in the Supermind 
and makes his entrance into the creation but something of him, a portion, 
amía, a certain substantial aspect getting down into the creation is all that 
is meant here.. For in the infinitude of his being, a ray.is enough to create, 
enter, occupy and possess the whole Cosmic existence. F 

48. The original Person of ourselves who sustains the condition of Jiva 
(a living being) here, is thé Supramental Self (Vijnana Atma) in. the. Mahas 
world wherein lies the control of this triple world.? i i 
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The Tmpersonality of- thé. creative. Being: and-movement.is kept-in the 
background" ‘and ‘stress is laid:'onthe Creative. Person, the, original Being 
arid’ Self from: whom 'all beiiigs arid selves here are: born, .Forwhatever:may 
be ‘the: ‘condition of the Jiva,-the living being. here; wkatever the ignorance, 
timitátións' and! botínded ‘existence, the ultimste:source and; support:is that 
One, the Suoreme who sustains in his self-limiting power of being the 
conditions of the Jivas:who;therefore: are .the-soul-forms of the Supreme 
Spirit. Even as the Jiva here is a spark or ray of the Supreme i in the Mahas 
and i$ under his final control, $9 aré*the 'soul's triple ‘instrument of matter, 
life'and mind uüdér the Teal cóntrol of'their réspéctive worlds: of Mattei; 
Life and Mind. And this triple world is of course subject to: the: "Control of 
the’ fourth’ ‘worlds: Maias," from: which it:derives its: éxistencei. iu 55i ad 

|". Heis- the treasure: of all/Knowlédge- and" Action settled. in the. Mahas; 
which‘ is “thé. fourdr ‘plane; ‘the: paddle one ME the sevenciVyahriti (workd- 
tois) jus GE uxo UR E pe E "m d pc Wb $e. ocu s ede 

"The sübitaridi of this-verse o been nn PUN It is stated here 
to sliow that the' Supreme: inithe Supermind is not:alcof-from the .activitiés 
in the’ lowér triplé world.: For-He is ‘the-head: ind dt the head ofi all activity 
and küowledge:: It is His: active! interest.that is!to:be- noted: in the world: 
condition “and ‘the-:soul’s movement. and progress here. ‘The next verse 
explicitly ‘states’ that the’ many Souls here:are really the: potmanions of the 
Supreme’ Spirit abóve- ^- SU sau. vou lo eet sit, oo 
7 $0. Whose tays dre the radical: elements;.the causes of: our indiidualities 
with theif activities  déterminéd, andit is.they that. mánifést the: Many in 
the’ form ‘of Stitratman "(subtle soul-forms).2 22:52 ha BI Meg s T^ 

v Tidéed,: thz'sgül;is'riever' born; ‘nor!does: rt die. How then cai it bé:said 
e the Soulstare formations of:the’ One: Spirit? It must bé clearly. under- 
stood “that thHeisõul asa: spark‘of the.‘spiritual :Fitecoz.a-ray: of thé:Sun:is 
certairily ‘unborn But a spatk'on Earth growing: into “aflame heavenwards 

is'ceftaitily a form; rather: 4:formatiom ofthe’ Spirit maintaining its’ relation 
with the wo-ld and "süstaining. ‘itself with the experiences of:tbe: world- 
Goritact,* assimilating’ at: every ‘step and: turn the:essence “and. meaning. of 
Natute’s “interaction. préserited" to’ it. forthe, néed: ofiits growth ultimately 
towards the Supreme‘ Spitit froni whichtit has. come down and:with which 
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itis essentially.one!: The térni:soul;]then, is used: here: rot in its essential 
sense of the. pute Spirit; ibut: as a formation. here of that- Spirit; which takes . 
up. the:essentials of, wórld-contacts and gradually develops in itself, in its 
being and. nature; all thé .cosmic; principlesrthat;go to:build. a more. and 
more. perfected individual, Spirit, what we. may: call the ;Soulzform, that can 
answer to the universal impacts correctly, discovering. its: right relation with 
the Cosmos.and the Cosmic Spirit while; still moving onward towards -the 
Supreme: station of: the. Spirit.- Here-what was -stated i án verse.20.must be 
noted. 3 And: in; His own portions;;that :weré: previously; released; and. are 
born, He manifests them as the Many." Also, therein the explanatory 
note ;adds;: Ehe ‘Supreme, Lord) manifests ;the, sole; Self, as, many.selyes. 
‘Avid where are-they;so maaifested? In: His own,portions thàt were previously 
releaséd':and. thrown. as’ séeds in -the.,world-system”. ‘Thus. the distinction 
is clearly:drawn between. the: unborn: Spirit and. the, developing;soul. The 
meaning:of- the soul's.dev elopmert: ds, the; great miracle. ofthe Infinite Spizit 
and inherent in it! Thus alone formenn and eae of. he soul T pus 
towards the supreme: finds its-mieaning and fulfiliment.: Now these souls are 
originally the.Rays of the-Supreme.;‘They are said to be the radical- elements 
that:cause, thé individuation ofthe Spirit,-the!cause,and-meaning-of ‘the indi- 
-viduality;it is they. from tlie Supreme:that, détermine all activities of the goul- 
forms, that retain the. thread. of the, soul-forms: that. reach, down here from 
e Supreme: -Hénce they may be fermed;Sutra-atmaris, subtle soul-forms. 

- $1. Of the one Self.many forms are manifested; nens each one-of these 
forms | is called Jiva by the,Wise ceig abs i son c s ys 

., Many selves. or many souls iare veal forms of the. Self; and these are ide 
Mcd dion: of that One. Each is called the jiva, the-living. soul i as dnas 
guished from: parama, the:supreme:i;.., 65 voip cantus Ls od 

.152. Here move about the beings; ficte: the.forms ofthe Lord. of creation 
the Radical part of every:being is: He on. the fourth plane.? oes; cco i. 

The original and Real centre of every being here is the supreme Lord 
who retains the thread; 8$ ‘Has* been mentioned; of these ‘beings in himself, 
in the fourth world, the/Malfiss! tI Or. YER 

53. Without break is the. course, of.. the. .Supramental. gaze of the 
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World's Lord, whence are-born and born the beings that are his forms.!. 
- `- The remoteness of the-fourth plane from here is.nobar to the uninterrupted 
long glance of the world’s Lord that is operative in every being.that has 
come of-him and has taken shape here; they are indeed his-forms after. all, 
and as such carty with them, something: of Hum, the essential - round 
which their formations develop here.. . 
* 54-55. That life-force (prena) which is — to sustain the gross body 
of the embodied being born on earth is active from the Bhuvarloka (life- 
world) through the poe bearing on the body from. desire of enjoy- 
ment.* | 

When we speak of Sicht and Jonai we TE that the spiritual 
spark or the soul takes in substance from the environment of its habitation 

and builds subtle sheaths ani vehicles by which it can sustain itself. here 
' and traverse the planes of being. The soul in its essence is the.spirit, and 
for. its. pure.existence it does not require any support other than its Self, 
thé Supreme, the Divine who is everywhere though his especial abode in 
relation to this Cosmic Man‘festation-is the Mahas world. But when that 
soul gets embodied here, the life-force that is:necessary for its living is drawn 
by it from the life-world. Even as the substance of the material body is 
provided by the physical world, so the living force by which the body is 
enabled to be active is drawn from the vital world wherein is dominant the 
principle of.enjoyment.and possession of Matter for and over which it is 
incessantly active. But it must be understood that the life-force from the 
Life-world does.not act on tbe material body in its purity but it is modified 
in its workings here on the material plane and body through perverse move- 
‘ments of desire for enjoyment and 1 is certainly a a of the pure 
Prana, the Life-force. " 

56. Mind has for its objec: the triple world, is born of certain nodi 
tion of the splendour. of Swar-world; therefore earthly being, man holds 
in him iis the principles zf knowledge and action? : : 
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.Similarly, the luminous principle of mind is active in the thinking life of 
the human being here; it does not function in.its pristine purity; in its.nativé 
splendour that belongs. to the Mind-world,.otherwise called Swar, the third . 
term, eyáhriti.. With all the perverse modifications consequent upon .its 
entry into the embodied life of:the soul here, it is still radically a.luminous 
principle that'is at work in man and represents.the principle of Knowledge 
struggling in the Ignorance to outreach itself and grow into the heights and 
wideness of the Spirit of which it is the nearest instrument and vehicle here. 
Because of this luminous principle.however limited, half-lit and’ stumbling 
it may. be in its workings here, man on earth is endowed with thought ias 
controls and' directs. his activities to an appreciable extent. =.. 

57. Jost as the Life of che bumen being who walke bece with his small 
powers of intelligence is: nd of the- na d even SO EE vang in him i is 
of the Swar world.! . : > 

The verse does not require elucidation. Sufice i it to. ‘say that the three 
instruments of.the Spirit here, matter, ife and mind, really bélong.to the 
category of the three different worlds thoagh they are intermingled, and seem 
to be one in the embodied being. After mentioning the real nature of the 
threefold instrument the text goes on to reiterate the fact that the progressive 
soul does. not stop with the mind for its highest instrument. - . ^s» 51 7 

58. Similarly his 'supramental living is: in the: Mahas hecho Pan 
shottama is,—He, who has become the Atman of all living beings? 

The soul developing the powers of the spirit in embodied being here still 
moves onward to what is above mind; to-Vijndna, Supermind. It can and 
has to manifest and organise that supreme spiritual principle for functioning 
in the Earth-life. Just as Life from the life-world entering into Matter 
makes it living and active, as Mind from the mind-world entering into living 
matter makes of it the thinking animal, man, the mental being in living 
matter, even so, the next higher principle vyndna, supermind comes down 
from the Mahas world into tbe embodied soul for organised functioning 
in life. Hence it is stated that the supramental living of the soul is really 
rooted in the Supermind. And that is the Abode of the Supreme Spirit, 
Purushottama, the Self who is the original Soul and Self of all his becomings, 
all these beings here on Earth. 
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11.59.: The :primal.source:of us, the Jivas—is the. supreme Transcendent; 
His shakti;.the Mother.supreme and transcendent, is the leader of the worlds! 
5 Indeed all:the living beings; Jivas, have:their source and-root in the Sup- 
reme .that'transcends the triple world of- Ignorance; and it is: His power; 
.Shakti-that manifests: Him: and.throws outsthe world-movement and: hence 
She:is:said’ to. bé thei Mother, :creatrix and: leader. of the worlds;': .«70:6 
i:60...Thesupreme Person::orésides;:over.:the world. of: Mahas, dh. with 
the::Glory..of: Tapas, : himself. ‘directing: the. play ofthe Shakti SUD: to 
(the condition. of')- what_is:to be governed. 3zi.. S6 cesi a i s s n.s 
ic While:the Supreme Spirit is: inalienable: from: His: Power: and. hahaa 
pate One, the distincticn: must be^made clear that it is He who ‘isthe 
Lord. and it. is His Gloryrthat is brought out :in: the manifestation by. His 
Shakti; .and.here;dgain jit.is not:to-be ‘supposed ithat- He-is passive .and :does 
not actively take part in the Cosmic Movement. For at :every.step taken 
forward ‘by..theShakti,: He.is inseparable:from_it and: closely follows: or: is 
behind it. Hence.it is to;be:noted thatzHe,dirécts. thé whole play of: His: 
Power,. Shákti...His- directing. the whole.play.of. the.Shakti according .to the 
needs of every detail in the icteative movement is the résult of. His:immense 
capacity:to, control limit and:condition Himself in.the.finite; in the minutest 
detail and observe the. Self+made:lawiof the conditioned -existence: in.'its 
infinite variation. This is. what is meant by ‘suitable: torthe: conditionof what 
is to be. Es blue qq DAP SAG Ya Pu ues Iuba 
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For. Thinkers. c on. 1. Education. By. Sai ami: sR aie nd Published 
by: the -President, Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. c SEN +9 
‘This is a ‘collection: of -old. essays and lectures, written 'andudelivered 
before. 191i, by the late:Swami’ Raniakrishnananda. They were: published! 
piecemeal in. various journals before, but“have been-collectéd now, for 
the.first time‘in a single' volume; for ‘thinkers. on. education";^ ir ---3": 
. The. Swami.was well-known: in fhis days;'not oal¥-‘as- a lhigh:spiritual 
personality, but also. a$: a deépthinker «and -a--talented - organiset} He. was: 
by no means a recluse and. kept-in.touch with the life: of the world:in: its 
various aspects. Sashi “Maharaj. was th2‘name: by: which’ het was. known: ‘td 
his friends and.admirers who: were:very. numerous 'indeed.He' had: received: 
his initiation:from the ‘gréat..Paramahansa’ himself and, as we are: toldcin: 
the publisher’s. introduction, "this. whole life/was' a ‘continuous act of ‘devo-- 
tion in the closest contact with the liv-ng ideal: of. his peerless Gürü.? -+42 
. We have: read the-book not-in-a' spirit of appraisement;-but witha sincere 
regard for the-saintly character and spiritdal'outlook ‘of-its author; As:the 
publisher.notes,. to: the mere literary man ‘the:value-of the-writings'is:nepli? 
gible,” and we have no desire to examine their literary worth. Yet, at places - 
we have come ‘across: passages, so direct ‘and’ inspiting; ‘that: it has-never 
occurred; to us. to complain . of! the absence /of:.a/ catchy: style.: -- 0 
. OF the twenty-two: writings collected in: this book, 'only:a few:deal ‘directly. 
with ithe problem. of education, “Hvem'’these..are ‘devoid ‘of any detailed: — 
consideration of the technique: of education. They: lay stress’ iti-'a--general 
way: on ‘the:religious: and: ethical:side ‘of- the “training “to:be’: imparted to 
the. young.:and emphasize the need: of-teachirig" thér to eschew’ luxury: 
and evil habits. We have. no. desire: b ‘minimise: thé value of! ‘abstineri¢e 
and self:abnegation.-. Self-indulgence, and* incontinence ^ are’ répréhetisible 
as: much. ini: worldly.-life “as in: the life“of ‘antascéticr But- surely, -itis 
possible. to usteer: clear! of: both: luxury-:and "asceticism: When: wé speak 
of. educationy.we have ordinarily insview:a general traininip involving princi? 
pally the moulding of the: pupil’s’charaiter—his-moral ‘character! It-includes: 
developmeni-of the intellect :and, possibly; of the:body "This is thé: igual: 
significance ‘ofthe: word.:.But’ there -aré various ‘lines: of specialised educa — - 
tion, ‘various “special. courses:of trainings: The - training ‘given to &'soldierj `. 
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to a songster, to an artist, to a painter are included in these. Likewise there 
is a special course of training for the world-shunning ascetic. The ideals 
underlying these various lines of education are different. To the Moslem 
wine is forbidden, to the Sikk and Parsi tobacco, to the Vaishnav animal 
food. The educational institutions of these communities would naturally 
lay stress on these various taboos. Yet the very finest type of an Englishman 
drinks wine, smokes tobacco aad eats meat, and does not suffer any moral 
or religious degradation thereby. Luxury, too, is. a comparative term. 
What is an absolute necessity to one class, or one sect, is a reprehensible 
luxury to another. This is obvious when we compare the dwelling house, 
the furniture and fittings, the pots and pans, the food and dress of a Euro- 
pean with those of the average Indian. The rigid puritan has always tabooed 
the pursuit of beauty as effiminate and ungodly. The child of an age of 
artistic culture has ever looked down on the fanatical purist as a boor. The 
Epicurean and the Stoic in human society have ever. been at loggerheads.. 
Where there is a common ideal of education to be found? We are 
mentioning all this because the revered author has laid great stress on the 
high ideal and the simple hab:ts of old India. Our ideals and our habits 
are our own. Others are not bound to accept them. In fact, there is no. 
reason why they should. Habits and ideals vary with the environment, 
they change from age to age; and it is just as well that they do so. Else the 
world would be a much poorer show than it is today in its infinite diversity. 
Itis in the rich variety of this. world stuff that we see the hand of the Master- 
weaver... 

Against this fakiro we : have to study the problem of. auction: 
Schemes of training in their variety should.reflect the variety of the aims 
that man is pursuing. Let us gree. that self-control.is.a worthy. ideal—at 
' any rate, a worthier ideal than self-indulgence, which is an obstacle to sus- 
tained effort in any direction. We can easily make self-discipline and. self- 
control the keynote of all true; education. But how. do we inculcate this 
discipline in tbe pupil? Surely not by force or constraint! "Spare the rod: 
and spoil the child" is a discredited maxim. Do we then rely. on gentle 
persuasion by the spoken word? Hardly! The process is.something far more. 
subtle—the mind of the pupil opens out under the influence of the teacher 
as the flower opens out in the warmth. of the sun. It is through the nature. | 
of the pupil himself.that the teacher leads him. What Sri Aurobindo has 
said about the spiritual precepter in his “Synthesis of Yoga" is very largely 
applicable to all true teachers. "The wise teacher will not seek to impose. 
himself or his opinions on the passive acceptance of the receptive mind; 
. he will throw in. only what is POU and sure as a:seed which will. grow 
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tinder the divine-fostering within. He will seek to awaken much more than 
to instruct....He-will give a method as an aid...and. not -as an imperative 
formula.” Precept, example and influence are the teacher’s three instruments. 
Example is more potent than precept, and influence is more important than - 
example. But these words are not to be taken in their. external. sense, 
Influence is not. outward authority but the power of the teacher's contact, 
of his presence, of the proximity of his soul to the pupil's soul. True example, 
likewise, is not the example of the outward acts, not even that of the per- 
sonal character. What is most important is.the inner realisation of the 
teacher. He must realise that. he is only. an aac a- ers 
and.is discharging a trust from above. - Pe. 

In his “The Human Cycle” Sri ‘Aurobindo fas briefly but more 
directly, dealt with :the question of -mundane education. The new 
cultural outlook of the present age, he says, has begun to effect man’s 
social life in many directions. This is indeed a hopeful sign. We see the 

^ new urge tackling the problem of the.upbringing and education of child- 
ren. Formerly, when.man had not ss yet definitely entered the.rational 
stage of his growth, education ran along "evolutionary grooves of training”, 
and concerned. itself either with the production of well-defined types or 
with the development. of. men who would be loyal to social. conventions, 
naturally no one took into account the temperament of their pupil. 
Today we are largely outgrowing this mentality. But. still.the idea persists 
that it is the teacher who is to mould the child. But the true fact is that 
every child is an evolving soul who,.in the light of the spirit within, is to 
mould his character and life himself. Tbe.teacher's business is to aid. the 
pupil to realise his inner self! Education has entered upon this new path © 
and it augurs well for the future. A child thus brought up will, when he 
grows up, be able to remould society on the basis of his awakened soul. 

We see, thus, that there is an intimate connection between education and 
spiritual realisation. That this fact was ever present in the mind of the 
saintly author of this book would be clear to even a casual reader. We 
would only lay stress on tbe fact that the spiritual is something more than the 
mere ethical and religious. Neither the religious nor the ethical ideal is of 

the whole world. or of all time. If we aim ‘at a secure and universal and eter- 
nal basis for education it can only be spiritual realisation. It is understood 
that neither the author nor ourselves are thinking here of education in the 
sense if vocational and technical training, very needful though they -are 
to, man’s corporate life. Now are we emphasizing here the necessity of de- 
veloping man’s body along with his mind? The body is, as the ancient adage 
runs, our prime instrument.in the.performance of our duty (Dharma) ` 
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Weare; laying stress here or che :tealisatiori -of our ‘true self: which! presup- 
poses: a: mens sana incorpore: sano. This, can only -be achieved. by; a sound 
éducation,:-an, all-round. training: of mind, Jife-and-.body: The Swami;,in 
these writings of: his,; has. sought to, place:before: his countrymen: certain 
basic: truths, and:exhotted:'them “to act in, these, truths:to: give a higher 
value. to.-life.” -It was-indeed a noble: taski that he hac: iundertaken. and wé 
have no. doubt ‘that. he;achieved a-large measure of, success:in persuading 
his, COUNETYMENe Mt eun. bte OO Teed I we cr 6n 4. ous pu 
+ Ai great: part. of the:z;book is really«a: call to; the :youth. of:-India -to resist 
the. fatal: fascination of Western civilisation’ and ito, harx back.to.the: simple 
ways of their ancestors. We have nothing to;urge against this calband should, 
pe, satisfied with the-remarki.that this -kindiof propaganda-isbut-remotely 
connected with the problem:cf,education..-Not that w2 are blindly -in:-love 
with- the: civilisation: of Europeas such,, but. that:iwe:see;muchiin dur, own 
sleepy- world-shunining ways!.cnd: escapist.mentality..that_we must ‘get .rid 
of; Our education today, must: steer, clear;of'.two excremés;. the ascetic's 
denial . of ;the .world .and.:thé materialist’s :denial:zof :the:. Spirit: We. need 
not-make our life, rude.and, bére.in order itoxavoid- luxury. Let .us:have.self- 
control by: all:means, let us-avoid selfindulgence,:but repression: and.morti- 
fication- will lead:us nowhere: This:is alb that:we.need'say:in-órder to ‘qualify 
the:exhortation of-tbis -great:2annyasin. .He had a:'clear idea of what edu- 
cation, meant.,, Hedid :not :coxfuse: it-iwith: book-learning:.but.accepted <his 
-Master’s words, “I Jearii as:long.ds L{live:’oBut,: betterrthan that, he: knew 
full well thatitrue education: was! intimately: connected :with thé realisation 
of: the Divine, who: pervades:<ll: beings,-all things;:all acts, in-fact all- 
there is... This is;the eto i that. we all seek; and. which. ally ecuearnon, 
‘Wittingly or. unwittingly; . has i for: its . goal: saa n5 2 0156. ie 
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‘Authority and, the. Individual: THE. "RETTE: a a 
‘By, Bertrand : Russell; Published: by- Messrs» George — .and. Unwin 
Ltda, London. : t: i=! ANT Deco FOU A Ne 2g bear eo E Bd | 
"Bertrand. Russell; in the: coarse of.thése: lectures, bs madea searching 
analysis: of the predicament-in which -modern man finds. himself. ^ Written 
in.a facile and ‘lucid: manner; He ‘book exposes the utter hollowness'of. the - 
present’ parliamentary; MU government. - The. appearance ;of.:the.book 
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át this time has:a-special.significance for. India, when the framers! of: her 
constitution seem to be betraying a weeful läck of. creative vision;- . + 
-They bave neither listened to -the voice'of Sri Aurobindo, ‘the: greatest 
exponent of Indian culture, nor heeded-to the hien os p of 
thought’ ii- Europe as“ Aldous Huxley end: B. Russell. |. su NE 
After giving a detailed picture of the utter ER of théindividusl 
in modern centralised mammoth states Russell sounds. a: note :of warning 
to'us'in' India. Perhaps India would.te ‘making’ a contribution to world: 
peace and human unity, most-far-reacking in-its effects, if she led:by-her 
own ancient ‘genius,’ ‘cried hált to rng eare E ‘in: the ways 
of the’ West, ^ tees nutte AIEI uva nah cel ob cit ee Moe 
- Russell writes: *In those: sd -of tae world .in which: industrialism is 
stil young’ the possibility: of. avoiding!:the Horrors we: have ‘experienced 
still-exists. India, for example; is: tradisionally. a. land of village communi= 
ties. It would.bé"a tragedy if this.traditional: way ‘of: life: with alliits evils 
were to bé suddenly and ‘violently ‘exchanged for the greater evils of. urban 
industridlism as.they would apply to people whosé standard: of living is 
already “pitifully. low: -Gandhi; -realising ‘these -dangers;:‘attemptéd to~ put 
the clock-'back' by. reviving: handioom- weaving: throughout: the : continent.” 
It ‘is héartening to see! how 'a man: like: Russell accustomed to voyages in the 
strange seas of thoughti-does’ noti allow :himself:to. be:swept- off his feet by 
forceful exaggerations-of ideas! when’ dealing’ with concrete realities as is 
customary. with abstract!thinkers: Heiss fully .cognisant of the.’evils: of the 
large ‘scale industries; their!deadening. influence':on the fre& growth of life 
and spirit; but: he ‘suggests:-the: remedies. which ‘can:‘secure to :us_all:the 
advantages of the great victories of science without : their.accompanying 
evils.-He doesnot suggest’ a’tremedy that ‘will. rémove:tHe patient.alóng 
with. the diseases'tlike the'vone*suggested:-by:-Mahatma ‘Gandhi: * About 
Mahatma -Gandhi'$ *desmechanising»;programme !-he-writes, :**He ‘was “half 
right; but it;/is-folly;to:rejectthe'advantages :that'science. gives .us;: instéad 
théey-should:be s¢izéd -with»eagerness: and ápplied :tolincrease «the ‘material 
wealth: and;:at ‘the-same time, to: presefveithose -simple privileges: of purè 
air; of statusin 'a:small' community; of: pride^im responsibility: and work 
wéll«donej which:are-rarély-possible for .the: workerrin a: large industrial 
town. The rivers. of Himalayas should provide'all:the hydro-electric power 
that is:needed for^theligradual: mechaaisation ‘of the: village. industries. of 
India and:for imméasurable improvement of: physical well-being without 
either the obvious disaster ‘of: industrial ‘slump-or'.the more''sübtle loss 
and degradations: "which: result ‘when: age-old : — are’. too. ey 
broken" e le PODS ANuT f ove. UL uoi ey) ueteres 
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Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji wrote many years ago, “No form of provincial 

or central government which is organized merely from above, however 
mechanically and ideally perfect, can be a living and healthy growth unless 
it can draw its sustenance from the congenial subsoil of a people's political 
instincts, habits and tradition3 as expressed in the indigenous local bodies, 
the natural foundations of all governments." 
- Let us revert to the thesis of the book: “How can we combine the degree 
of individual initiations which is necessary for progress with the degree 
of social cohesion that is necessary for survival?" Too much centralisation 
leads to stagnation and too much liberty of the individual leads to chaos. 
Russell is fully alive to the dangers of the complete liberty of the individual 
but then they. should not be averted by a recourse to the peace of the grave. 
Referring to the corporate life of the ants he says, “Up to a point we may 
admire this unswerving devotion to public duty, but it has its drawbacks; 
ants and bees do not produce great works of art, nor make scientific dis- 
coveries or found religions teaching that all ants are sisters. Their social 
life. in fact; is mechanical, precise and static. We are willing that 
human life shall have an element of turbulence if thereby we can escape 
such evolutionary stagnation.” It is refreshing to study in the light of 
the above, what Sri Aurobindo wrote more than thirty years since: “A 
centralised world-state would signify the triumph of the idea of mechanical 
unity or rather uniformity. Ic would inevitably mean the undue depres- 
sion of an indispensable element in the vigour of human life, and progress, 
the free life of the individual, the variation of the peoples. It must end, 
if it becomes permanent and fulfills all its nee either in a death 
or in life a stagnation.” 

.Further.on Bertrand Russell t traces the roots. of our present jingoism to 
Fs life of the primitive man who had constantly to unite against forces 
- "hostile to his existence. Now for Russell this instinct of hatred is an estab- 
^ lished fact, something that i. It assumes varying forms—now I might 
hate my competitor: but then I might join hands with him and hate the 
foreigner who threatens to ous:.both of us. Rabid religious fanaticism gives 
place to rabid nationalism and that in its turn to some such creed as Nazism 
or Sovietism, but what is unvarying behind all these forms is the instinct 
of hatred. Russell; true to his rational habit of thought suggests a solution 
which envisages a mere adjusmment among the different warring instincts 
of man. He has an astute and sharp intellect, a very clear insight into the 
nature of the physical, vital and mental make-up of human mind. But 
thus far and no further. He has neither a touch with the inmost soul, nor 
3 creative vision. He can never visualise a transcendence of human nature 
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much less its transformation into divine nature. For him the consummation 
of human evolution lies in its intellectual development, therefore he does 
not aim at uprooting these animal instincts that turn man's evolution into 
a hampered, chequered and tardy progress, but at. gratifying them by 
less destructive means. This is not a reconciliation, but an adjustment, 
a compromise. He himself resorts to Crime Club novels for quelling his 
instinct of hatred. According to him the basis of the feeling of brotherhood 
is the instinct of uniting against a common enemy. He does not discern 
any spiritual light in the messages of Buddha or Christ and reduces them 
to, the attempt, ‘to extend to the whole human race the cooperative feeling 
that is spontaneous. towards fellow-tribesmen.’ Apart from the fact that 
Buddha and Christ never aimed at a solution based on such uncanny. foun- 
dations, always precarious and unstable, the side-walks of history are strewn 
-with the wrecks of such abortive attempts. As Sri Aurobindo aptly remarks, 
“A spiritual religion of humanity is tae hope: of the future. By this. we 
do not mean what is ordinarily called a universal religion, a system, a thing 
of creed and intellectual belief....The inner Spirit is indeed one, but more 
than any other the spiritual life insists on freedom and variation in its self- 
expression and means. of development. It means that oneness with our 
fellow-men will become the leading principle of all our life, not merely a 
principle of cooperation, but a deeper bortherhood, a real and an inner 
sense of unity and equality, the realisetion by the individual that only in 
the life of his fellow-men is his own Efe complete, the realisation by the 
race that only on the free and full ur of the individual can its own per- 
fection and happiness. be found l 

i Certainly the eternal basis of human unity is the unity of the Spirit that 
is manifesting itself in the universe. The realisation of this Spiritual Unity, 
which does not concede anything to the “egoistic. side of human nature, 
alone. can be the foundation of human unity on earth. What is needed is, 
*A spiritual oneness creating a psychological oneness which would not 
depend upon intellectual or other un-formity and. compelling a oneness 
of life which would not also depend on its mechanical means of unification.” 
(Sri Aurobindo) It is significant that though Russell neither goes to the 
root of the problem, nor aspires for the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, he 
still visualises a pattern of State which will pave the way for. the reign of 
the Spirit and lead humanity far towards its ultimate destination. Of 
course in human mental terms the problem appears to be as Russell has 
stated: “How. can we combine that degree of individual initiative which 
is necessary for progress with the degres of social cohesion that is necessary 
for survival?" But Russell cannot be oblivious of the fact. that-both the 


terms; *'initiative!tand ‘progress’ require a good: deal of elucidation.. Indeed 
weucannot;form : a.*clear idea. of progress: without :a 'deep.insight into: the 
meaning. and sénseiof evolution, the;goal'and drift of:human life. In‘his 
essay; t Happiness:in this. Modern: World,’ Russell ‘himself; ‘ while:criticising 
the: blind: lust:.for ‘Power ithat-is. characteristic’ of Western civilization. says, 
We: ‘take ; progress: for granted’. and -then goés-on to show that: SCORE 
inner-progress all external! prog-ess is;meére:moonshbine. 5.5... 55 055 7 

r Nòw ‘let us;také initiative"; Russell .tells:-us; that; life without: initiative 
ds. inererstagnation; “death: But wHy'is-it:so?"We admit: without’ demur 
 thit-initiation-is the essence: of the joytof life, but it is:so only because’ true 
initiative means.the ‘coming ‘into: front; the growth: ofthe human psyche, 
thezeternal: spark:.of divinity, th2 ‘source and ‘inspiration: of! all’ our. upward 
and: "forward: endeavour; -the:creative.¢lan that goads usto encounter; and 


surmount even.” the most'thazardoust! difficulties. And because. Russell thas . 


not«cóntacted with thersóul therefore he ‘doesnot anywhere state the reason 
why; initiative:is the: breath-of. ife. ' Ehe :fact ‘is ithat initiative-is ‘necessary 
forztprogress, because:i initia ve.:means; the expression.iof ‘the: immanent 
‘divine ‘and: progress in-the:last resort«signifies more and more’ manifestation 
‘of: ther ‘Supreme Divine:That 5 the-secret. of evolution: The soul isthe 
icréative: élan that: takés. delight-in. nothing but:;self-expression..* pels 

- *ftrHence the political or-humen problem ‘is not merely/a:problem of: adjust- 
‘ment«as:. Russell) thinks: Sri Aurobindo -has. beautifully . stated. theccore:of 
‘the. ‘problem invhiso‘A-Defenze of ‘Indian’:Culture’:-“The problemiwhich 
Indian. culture. had.to solve :was'thattiofa firm outward basis. on! which:to 


found the practical development of it$ispirit and«idea.in life—how ‘to: take | 


:the natural. lifé-of man amd; while allowiügdt'sufficient'scope and variety, 
et to subject itzto:8' aw; canon, dharma; ia law of function, a lawiof type, 
ailaw: of each! Human: tendeticy-a'law too.of highest ideal: intention; ‘and 
againi toi ‘point.thaét.tdharma tovards'its:ówn exceeding by: the fulfilment 
jand ‘cessation iof/its* disciplinary “purpose i in the:secure’ freedoin ofa spiri- 
tual:living.’?” That is. in fact’ the‘core- of: the political- problem, and.Politics 
'And/Economicsas-Russell’points out:are«mere: méans-to'the one end. that is 
‘human: progress»'Ahciént: India-had ‘theninstinct’ to form '"such..& supple 
ahd plastic . ‘structure’ of2'society. that» her. “creative. impulse’: was; never 
‘exhausted.and in‘every. age'sh2/producéd artists, poets, spiritual’ seekers dnd 
fnasters-who: always: miade«bo!d: adventures vin: the. realm 'of'the Spirit. 


-The-fealization ton the pert of such: Western thinkers.as.Huxley and | 


‘Russell. that ‘the modern Parliamentary. system. with its huge"and “unwieldy 
constituencies: *i "inre /traveszy? of democracy :and creates ‘rather than 
:pridges"a ‘wide’ gulf, augurs beteer:for) the'futur&ct : 68 CLF. ce D 


( 


. It is a patent fact that not to speak of the individual voter, even the indi- 
vidual member. of the legislature is voiceless and has always to toe the line. 
Humanity will be ever. grateful to Russell for tearing. off the sanctimonious 
mask worn, by the present Parliamentary, system in which the government 
is said: to be of the people, for the peorle and.by the people. ‘Russell .shows 
how far a modern government is. of the people-and-by the people. He 
writes, “Consider, for purposes of . illustration, | relation of .an ordinary 
tax-payer tọ, an admiral, The, tax-payers collectively, are: the. admiral's 
employers. Their agents in Parliament rote his pay, and. choose the govern- 
ment. which sanctions ‘the authority which appoints the admiral. But if 
the individual tax-payer were to atterapt ‘to. assume, towards ,the admiral 
the attitude of authority:which is customary from employer to employee; 
he would be soon put in-his, place.. The admiral is a great man, accustomed 
to exercising, authority; the: ordinary tax-payer is. not. In a lesser degrec 
the same sort of thing is true throughott the public services....'T'he ordinary 
voter, so far from finding: himself the source of all the power. of. army, navy, 
police, and civil service, feels himself their humble subject, whose duty.is, 
as. the Chinese, used: to. say, ‘to tremble and obey'.. So long as ‘democratic 
control is remote, and rare, while. public administration is centralised .and 
autbority is delegated from the centre to the circumference, the iridividual 
impotence. is difficult to avoid. And yet: it must be-avoided. if democracy 
is. to` bea reality. in feeling. and - not merely in:government machinery.” 

The. book is the ripe fruit of a maure mind. Some of the ii s 
at which he, arrives are bound to form the corner-stone. of the future; : 

- About. centralisation,.he writes: "Individual : initiative: is. NAE in 
rn by. the State or by. powerful, corporations, and there .is a, great danger 
lest this. should, produce; as ‘in-ancient Rome,:a kind of listlessness and fatal- 
ism that is disastrous to vigorous life. I am constantly -receiving: letters 
saying: “I see that the world is in a bad state, but what can one humble 
person do? Life and property are at the mercy of a few individuals who 
have the decision as to peace and war. Even where there is nominally 
democracy, the part which one citizen can obtain in cotrolling policy is 
usually infinitesimal. Is it not perhaps better in such circumstances to 
forget public affairs and get as much en oyment by the way as time permits?" 

“The sense of bold adventure, 8nd-of -capacity to bring about results 
that are felt to be important, can only 3e restored if power can be. delegated 
to small groups in which the Individual. is not overwhelmed by mere 
numbers.” 

If we studied” the pattern - of State in áncient India we would find that 
that alone could form the basis of a true reconciliation between individual - 
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liberty: and-state control. “The ancient Indian village community has been 
described as. a little village republic, and the description is hardly an 
exaggeration, for each village was within itsown limits autonomous-and self- 


sufficient, governed by its own elected Panchayats and elected or heréditary - 


officers, satisfying its own needs, providing for its own education,- Police, 
tribunals, all’ its economic necessities and functions, managing itself its 
own. life as an. independent aad self-governing unit. The villages carried 
on also their affairs. with each other by combinations of various kinds. and 
there. were too-groups of villeges under elected or hereditary heads, and 
forming therefore, ‘though in a less closély organised fashion, a natural 
. body. But the townships in - India were also in a hardly less striking 
way autonomous. and self-governmg bodies, ruled by their own Assembly 
and committees with an elective system and the use of the vote; managing 
their own affairs in their own right and’. sending like the- villages their 
representative men to the general. Assembly. of the kingdom. -Fhe adminis- 
tration of' these. urban governments included all works contributing’: to 
the material and. other welfare of the citizens, police, judicial. cases, public 
works and the charge of sacred and public places, registration, the collection 
of municipal taxes and'all matters relating to. trade, industry-and: cómmerce. 
If the village community-can.be described as a little village republic, the 
- constitution. ofthe .townships- can equally. be: described!-as làrger -urban 
republics. It is significant that.the. Naigama and Paura Assemblies,— 
the guild. governments and. the -metropolitan bodies: had the privilege of 
striking coins of their own, a:power otherwise: exercised only by the monar- 
chical.heads of States and the republics”. (Sri Aurobindo) The appearance 
of; such. a. book from the pen of a thinker whois Western to the tips of his 
fingers raises the hope thar a nzw dd will emerge from HE oe 
of East and Me | | 
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“BY SRI AUROBINDO; ` 


s Integral Yoga. ordinarily. means: asyn- 
thesis of the systems of- Yoga-—mainty 
Jnana, ‘Bhakti and Karma as i is known in 
our country, But it is. no philosophical. or 
_ academic synthesis that is aimed at. ftis | 
going to the- heart. of the thing by are: 
course to the: Divine = Divine alone. es 
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“With. the motto, **Great i is Truth and it shall ‘fitevail” 


stands wholly above political : hip;-and sees all issues, political and! 
_ cultural, from the standpoint of Ind'a's real spirit and genius. India is more than 
a Collection of. human: beings. Indie is a living race-entity. You cannot make a 
nation with a mere aggregate of individuals possessing certain common 
characteristics. A nation is a‘single Seing. "The serise of. India the Great Mother 
is what we are: -aiming.to kindle everywhere in this country. But to kindle. this 
sense is not to answer the whole need.of the times. The predominant character- 
istic of: the Indian géniüs is its-instinct of: divinity.. "The Godhead secret within 
earth’s life: that is. the truth of maa and most -keenly the truth of the Indian 


nation, the truth that has to be live3 out as much ‘as ‘possible, if MERIDIE 


our.destiny and' be to the world a.scurce of illumination.: 

x KA regular. feature of .our fortnightly is Lights on ‘Life-Problems—selections 
fronr thie writings of Sri Aurobindo "to answer the ‘difficulttés and een 
en Sm RUN oO. ont day to dis: 
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^ Besides edi ortant. t-letters-on the inspiration and vision, the form and 


techtiique, the style and substance and the translation and appreciation of 
and literature volume contains a number of lettérs giving’ Sri ‘Aurobindo’ 8 
definite views on spiritual poetry, -modern poetry and Indo-English poetry and 
also his estimates of some modern eminent intellectuals and poets like Ber: Bertrand 
Russell, Bernard Shaw, H., G; Wells, G, K. Chesterton; D+H. Lawrence, W. B. 
Yeats, AE and others. For all serious students, of poetry and literature the 
. book is ra ace ' 
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